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An  Important 
Proposition 


Botanical  Garden's  ability  to  efficiently  and 
effectively  serve  all  members  of  our  community. 


Proposition  Five:  Serving  Our  Community 
with  Libraries,  and  Youth,  Senior  and  Cultural 
Centers  is  also  one  that  Garden  members 


n  March  14,  2006  Phoenix  voters  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  "for"  or  "against 
seven  different  bond  issues.  One  of  these. 
Proposition  Four:  Increasing  Recreational 
Opportunities  with  New  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces,  provides  funding  that  would 
benefit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  My 
purpose  in  discussing  this  election  here 
is  to  provide  Garden  members  who  live 
in  Phoenix  with  the  information  they 
need  to  make  informed  decisions  on 
Election  Day. 

If  passed.  Proposition  Four  would  provide 
more  than  one  million  dollars  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  Garden's  entrance  at  Galvin 
Parkway.  Primary  among  these  would 
be  the  addition  of  a  traffic  light  to  make 
turning  into  and  out  of  the  Garden's  drive¬ 
way  much  easier  and  safer.  The  improvements 
would  also  include  an  additional  acceleration/ 
de-acceleration  lane  on  Galvin  Parkway  near 
the  Garden's  entrance  so  that  Valley  Metro 
buses  can  start  providing  full  service  to  the 
Garden.  These  improvements  are  much 
needed  and  would  greatly  enhance  the  Desert 


might  be  especially  interested  in.  Many  of 
the  cultural  and  service  organizations  with 
which  the  Garden  partners  in  delivering 
service  to  the  community  would  receive 
funding  for  capital  improvements  if 
Proposition  Five  is  passed. 


I  believe  that  the  more 
information  voters  have 
when  they  go  to  the  polls 
this  spring,  the  better  the 
decision-making  process 
will  be.  If  you  live  in 
Phoenix,  please  visit 
www.PhoenixFuture.com 
now  to  learn  more  about 
all  seven  bond  issues, 
and  then  remember  to 
cast  your  vote  on 
March  14.  ^ 

Ken  Schutz, 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh 
Executive  Director 
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Just  outside  the  Marshall  Butterfly 
Pavilion  lie  three  new  beds  dedicated  to 
the  exhibition  of  native  and  pre-Columbian 
cultivated  agaves  of  Arizona  (those  which 
may  have  been  imported  by  native  peoples 
before  European  contact).  This  highly 
visible  site  on  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail 
previously  housed  an  assortment  of  agaves, 
the  feature  being  a  giant  Agave  americana 
that  met  its  inevitable  demise  following 
the  development  of  an  impressive  30-foot 
tall  inflorescence.  Because  the  former  Arizona 
agave  display  was  not  large  enough  to 
showcase  the  diversity  of  agaves  currently 
found  in  Arizona,  we  allocated  more  than 
three  times  the  original  space  to  the  new 
display.  The  completed  exhibit  contains 
three  beds  that  demonstrate  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  Arizona  agaves,  while 
highlighting  one  of  the  Garden's  most 
important  collections. 

Arizona  has  the  highest  concentration  of 
agaves  in  the  United  States.  This  wealth 
of  agave  species  can  be  attributed  to  the 
convergence  of  four  deserts,  the  varied 
topography  and  climates  within  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  proximity  to  Mexico,  where 
the  genus  originated.  The  new  exhibit 
contains  all  nineteen  of  the  formally 
described  agaves  in  Arizona,  plus  two 
new  pre-Columbian  cultivars,  and  several 
naturally  occurring  hybrids.  In  total, 
there  are  more  than  180  plants. 

Included  in  the  new  display  are  30  individ¬ 
uals  of  Agave  parviflora  ssp.  parviflora,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  entire  genus.  At 
maturity,  it  reaches  only  six  inches  in  height 
and  eight  inches  in  width.  Featuring 
prominent  white  markings  along  its  dark 
green  leaves,  its  common  name  is  Santa 
Cruz-Striped  Agave.  Other  highlights  of 
the  bed  are  the  four  species  suspected 
of  being  pre-Columbian  cultivars.  Agave 


Placing  new  agaves  along  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail. 


Photograph  hv  Renee  Immel 


Agave  parviflora 


delcwwteri,  which  is  named  for  former  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  researcher  Rick  Delamater, 
is  the  largest  of  these  four  cultivars,  reach¬ 
ing  a  height  of  more  than  four  feet  and  a 
width  of  more  than  six  feet.  Agave  delamateri 


Unnamed  agave  referred  to  as  the  "Paige  Spring  Agave.” 


Agave  delamateri 


has  a  silver-blue  leaf  with  distinct  bud  imprints; 
it  can  express  dark  green  cross-bands.  Agave 
phdipsiana  was  originally  discovered  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  While  it  also  displays  cross¬ 
bands  and  prominent  bud  imprinting,  it  is 
more  green  in  color,  has  a  wider  leaf,  and 
reaches  maturity  at  about  three  feet  tall.  The 
two  remaining  as  yet  unnamed  pre-Columbian 
cultivars  are  currently  under  study  by 


Agave  philipsiana 


Herbarium  Director  Wendy  Hodgson. 

Wendy  recently  discovered  them  and  is  trying 
to  determine  their  relationship  to  other  agaves. 
These  two  Verde  Valley  natives  show  land¬ 
scape  potential  because  of  their  smaller  size, 
cold  and  sun  tolerance  and  overall  beauty. 

Tire  process  of  creating  the  new  agave  bed  began 
with  the  development  of  a  planning  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  Cathy  Babcock,  Director  of 
Horti-  culture;  Elaine  McGinn,  Director  of 
Exhibits;  Raul  Puente-Martinez,  Curator  of 
the  Living  Collection;  Bob  Martin,  Director 
of  Facilities;  and  me.  This  committee  defined 
the  area  to  be  expanded  and  designed  the 
hardscape  of  the  new  beds.  I  then  created 
two  lists:  one  documenting  the  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Arizona  agaves  in  the  Weinberg 
Greenhouse,  and  a  second  list  detailing  the 
site  preferences  of  each  taxon.  Raul  and  I  then 
used  these  lists  to  generate  a  computerized 
planting  plan.  This  design  was  presented  to 
the  Exhibits  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  approval. 

Once  we  obtained  approval  and  funds  were 
allocated  to  the  project,  we  worked  with  members 
of  our  Facilities  Department  to  demolish  the 
old  retaining  wall  and  construct  a  new  one. 
We  brought  in  more  than  20  tons  of  topsoil 
consisting  of  one-third  sand,  one-third  native 
soil,  and  one-third  recycled  compost  material 
from  the  Garden's  own  compost  pile.  Using 
this  soil  mix,  we  worked  to  create  contours  that 
would  add  interest,  define  space  and  increase 
visibility  into  all  parts  of  the  display.  We 
fashioned  a  dry  wash  through  the  exhibit  with 
the  intent  of  creating  continuity  with  adjacent 


beds.  Large  boulders  were  then  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  new  beds  to  add  texture, 
color  and  contrast.  Finally,  we  began 
planting.  My  volunteer  crew  and  I  had  a 
blast  getting  pricked  by  these  well-armed 
plants  while  planting  and  installing  drip- 
irrigation  to  each  one  and  then  covering 
the  soil  with  more  than  ten  tons  of  top 
dressing.  We  finished  the  beds  by  casting 
native  wildflower  seed  of  bluebells  and 
gold  poppies. 

Watch  for  this  bed  to  continue  to  develop 
as  our  agaves  grow  and  the  wildflowers 
bloom  and  re-seed  each  year.  Something 
else  to  look  for  in  the  future  will  be  the 
development  of  an  agave/yucca  forest 
immediately  to  the  south  of  our  new  display, 
making  our  Arizona  Agave  Exhibit  a  key 
link  between  old  and  new  as  we  continue 
to  improve  our  exhibits  and  expand  our 
collection.  ^ 


Unnamed  agave  referred  to  as  “the  Sacred  Mountain  Agave.” 
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‘Agaves  of  Arizona 

Agave  xajoensis  is  a  naturally  occurring  hybrid  between  Agave 
deserti  var.  simplex  and  Agave  schottii  var.  schottii  found  at  eleva¬ 
tions  between  900-1,050  meters  in  the  Ajo  Mountains  of  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument. 

Agave  xarizonica  is  a  naturally  occurring  hybrid  of  Agave 
toumeyana  ssp.  bella  and  Agave  chrysantha  found  in  the  New 
River  and  Sierra  Ancha  Mountains.  It  occurs  in  chaparral  and 
juniper  grassland  communities  between  900  and  1,400  meters. 

Agave  chrysantha  is  locally  common  within  its  limited  range  in 
central  and  southern  Arizona  at  elevations  from  700  to  2,150 
meters.  It  occurs  on  open,  rocky  slopes  in  high  desert  scrub, 
chaparral  and  juniper  grassland  communities. 

Agave  delamateri  is  a  pre-Columbian  cultivar  known  only  from 
Gila,  Maricopa  and  Yavapai  counties.  Plants  occur  on  open  hilly 
slopes  in  desert  scrub,  occasionally  in  chaparral  or  juniper-grass¬ 
land,  at  elevations  from  700  to  1,550  meters. 

Agave  deserti  var.  simplex  grows  in  low  desert  scrub  from  south- 
central  Arizona  to  southeast  California  at  elevations  from  350  to 
1,200  meters. 

Agave  mckelveyana  is  found  only  in  Mojave  and  Yavapai  coun¬ 
ties  in  west-central  Arizona.  It  occurs  on  open,  rocky  slopes  in 
upper  desert  scrub,  chaparral  and  juniper  woodland,  at  eleva¬ 
tions  from  850  to  1,800  meters. 

Agave  murpheyi  is  native  from  central  Arizona  to  Sonora, 
Mexico,  at  elevations  from  400  to  900  meters.  Plants  are  usually 
found  in  close  proximity  of  major  drainage  systems  on  open, 
hilly  slopes  or  alluvial  terraces  in  desert  scrub  with  pre- 
Columbian  agricultural  and  settlement  features. 

Agave  palmeri  occurs  from  southeastern  Arizona  east  to  New 
Mexico  and  south  to  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Populations  are  generally  widely  scattered  on  isolated  mountain 
ranges.  It  can  be  found  on  rocky  slopes  and  open  hills  in  semi- 
desert  grassland  and  oak  woodland  at  elevations  between  1,000 
and  2,000  meters. 

Agave  parryi  var.  parryi  has  a  broad  range,  extending  from 
central  and  southeastern  Arizona  east  into  New  Mexico  and 
south  into  central  Mexico.  It  grows  on  open  slopes  of  grassland, 
chaparral  and  pine-oak  woodland  at  elevations  from  1,200  to 
2,800  meters. 

Agave  parryi  var.  huachucensis  occurs  from  southeast  Arizona 
south  to  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  grows  on  open 
slopes  in  oak  woodland  and  pine  forest  at  elevations  from  1,550 
to  2,150  meters. 


Agave  parryi  var.  couesii  occurs  only  in  central  Arizona  on  open 
slopes  of  grassland,  chaparral  and  pine-oak  woodlands  at  eleva¬ 
tions  from  1,100  to  2,100  meters. 

Agave  parviflora  ssp.  parviflora  is  found  on  open  slopes  of 
desert  grassland  and  oak  woodland  from  southeastern  Arizona 
to  Sonora,  Mexico,  at  elevations  from  1,100  to  2,400  meters. 

Agave  phillipsiana  is  a  pre-Columbian  cultivar  found  on  terraces 
along  permanent  waterways  at  elevations  of  700  to  1,140  meters. 
It  was  described  from  populations  in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  has 
recently  been  found  at  several  sites  within  the  Verde  Valley. 

Agave  schottii  var.  schottii  occupies  a  range  from  southeastern 
Arizona  to  extreme  southwestern  New  Mexico  and  into  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  occurs  in  varied  habitats,  including  low  and  high 
desert  scrub,  grassland,  and  juniper  and  oak  woodlands.  Most 
populations  are  found  on  rocky  slopes  of  isolated  mountain 
ranges  at  elevations  from  900  to  2,000  meters. 

Agave  schottii  var.  treleasei  is  a  narrow  endemic  found  only  in 
Pima  and  Cochise  counties  in  southeastern  Arizona.  It  occurs  at 
elevations  from  1100  to  2,000  meters  in  high  desert  scrub,  grass¬ 
land,  and  juniper  and  oak  woodlands. 

Agave  toumeyana  ssp.  toumeyana  occurs  at  elevations  of  600 
to  2,500  meters  in  and  around  the  Pinal  Mountains  of  central 
Arizona.  It  grows  on  open,  rocky  slopes,  often  of  limestone  or 
basalt,  in  desert  scrub,  chaparral  and  pinyon-juniper  woodland. 

Agave  toumeyana  ssp.  bella  occurs  on  open,  rocky  (often  lime¬ 
stone  or  basalt)  slopes  of  desert  scrub,  chaparral  and  pinyon- 
juniper  woodland  at  elevations  from  800  to  2,700  meters.  It  is 
known  from  the  Sierra  Anchas,  New  River  and  Bradshaw 
Mountains  of  central  Arizona. 

Agave  utahensis  ssp.  utahensis  occurs  in  northwestern  Arizona, 
southwestern  Utah  and  southeastern  Nevada  at  elevations  from 
1,100  to  1,700  meters.  It  is  found  on  open,  rocky,  usually  lime¬ 
stone  slopes  of  Mojave  and  Great  Basin  desert  scrub  and  Great 
Basin  grasslands. 

Agave  utahensis  ssp.  kaibabensis  is  an  Arizona  endemic,  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  Kaibab  Plateau  in  the  northernmost  region  of  the 
state.  It  grows  on  open,  rocky  (usually  limestone)  slopes  of 
Mojave  and  Great  Basin  desert  scrub  and  Great  Basin  conifer 
woodland  at  elevations  from  700  to  1,500  meters. 
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Turpentine  bush,  Ericameria  laricifolia 


Most  forms  of  wildlife  need  water  for  both 
drinking  and  bathing.  A  water  source  can  be 
as  simple  as  a  shallow  dish  or  as  elaborate 
as  a  recirculating  waterfall,  pond  or  fountain. 
Most  important  is  that  the  water  be  kept 
clean  to  prevent  disease.  If  you  are  interested 
in  butterflies,  recognize  that  they  prefer 
puddles  of  mud  or  sand  where  they  can 
sip  moisture  with  minerals. 


Dutchman’s  pipe.  Aristolochia  fimbriata 


J3oes  your  garden  seem  lifeless  most  of 
the  day?  Is  the  hummingbird  feeder  the  only 
place  where  the  iridescent  jewels  linger  in 
your  yard?  With  wise  plant  selections  you 
can  create  a  wildlife  paradise  to  lure  a 
variety  of  critters  into  your  landscape, 
providing  color,  movement  and  intrigue. 

Remember  that  to  fully  accommodate 
wildlife  you  need  to  supply  food,  water 
and  shelter,  preferably  year-round.  Food 
and  shelter  can  often  be  provided  by  your 
landscape  plants  and  will  vary  depending 
on  the  specific  wildlife  you  are  attempting 
to  enjoy. 


Wildlife  that  you  are 
most  likelv  to  attract 

J 

to  an  urban  yard 
need  foods  from  the 
following  groups:  nectar,  fruit,  seed,  foliage 
and  insects.  It's  beneficial  for  wildlife  if 
you  are  not  a  fastidious  gardener.  Rather 
than  dead-heading  all  of  your  perennials, 
allow  some  spent  blooms  to  set  seed  for 
the  seed  eaters.  If  you  have  a  vegetable  or 
herb  garden,  allow  some  of  the  plants  to 
bloom  or  bolt,  providing  nectar  for  a  variety 
of  birds  as  well  as  beneficial  insects,  and  for 
later  seed  production.  Don't  pick  up  even7 
fallen  leaf,  as  leaf  litter  can  harbor  tasty 
little  bugs  for  many  animals.  Leave  a  few 
spider  webs  for  the  hummers  to  use  in  nest 
building.  Some  people  look  at  my  yard 


and  think  I'm  a  lazv  gardener,  but  I'm  just 
looking  out  for  the  needs  of  the  wildlife! 

It  is  best  to  create  different  lavers  of  plants 
for  shelter.  Animals  need  shelter  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  elements  and  predators,  as 
well  as  for  nesting,  resting  and  perching. 
The  layering  of  canopies  from  trees  down 
to  low  groundcovers  and  perennials  will 
pro\ide  for  evervone's  different  needs  through 
the  day  and  night.  Include  both  densely 
growing  plants  and  more  open  forms. 


If  You  Plant  It, 
Tkey  Will  Come: 
Attracting  Wildlife 
to  Your  Desert 
Garden 

By  Kirti  Mathura,  Curator  of  Shrubs 


Photograph  by  Klrtl  Mathura 


Desert-willow  flowers,  Chilopsis  linearis. 


If  you  are  interested  in  attracting  butterflies 
— truly  attracting  butterflies — be  realistic. 
Butterflies  lay  eggs  that  hatch  into  caterpil¬ 
lars  that  munch  plants  in  order  to  develop 
and  pupate  into  the  next  generation  of 
magical  adults.  A  true  butterfly  garden 
consists  of  both  nectar  plants  for  the  adults 
and  larval  food  plants  for  the  caterpillars. 
Adults  prefer  flowers  that  offer  a  "landing 
pad"  or  perch  while  feeding.  Most  sunflower 
and  daisy  relatives  are  sure  bets,  as  well  as 
many  other  cluster-forming  short  tubular 
flowers  such  as  verbenas  and  daleas. 

Desert  milkweed,  Asclepias  subulata,  is  a 
must  for  queen  and  monarch  butterflies  as 
it  is  a  nectar  source  and  a  larval  food  all  in 
one.  If  you  are  interested  in  attracting  the 
gulf  fritillaries  that  appear  as  though 
someone  painted  spots  of  silver  on  the 


undersides  of  their  delicate  orange  wings, 
plant  passion  vines.  You  can  typically  find 
various  native  and  non-native  species  at 
our  plant  sale  festivals.  In  my  garden  the 
Arizona  native  Passiflora  bryonioides  and 
the  eastern  U.S.  native  P.  incarnata  seem  to 
be  preferred  over  others  as  host  plants  for 
the  black  and  reddish-orange  caterpillars. 
The  unique  purple,  lavender  and  white 
passion  flowers  will  delight  you. 

Other  odd-flowered  plants  to  include  in 
your  garden  are  the  Dutchman's  pipe.  Both 
the  Arizona  native  Watson's  Dutchman's 
pipe,  Aristolochia  watsonii,  and  the  non-native 
A.  fimbriata  have  a  vining  groundcover 
growth  habit  with  reddish-brown  blooms 
shaped  like  curved  pipes  during  the  warm 
season.  Tuck  the  Dutchman's  pipe  into  a 
lightly  shaded  area  of  your  garden.  These 
attract  the  pipevine  swallowtail 
for  both  egg  laying  and  cater¬ 
pillar  development. 

Many  of  us  seek  to  lure  mes¬ 
merizing  hummingbirds  into 
our  outdoor  living  spaces.  If 
you  include  a  good  selection 
of  nectar-producing  plants  in 
your  landscape  you  can  have 
something  blooming  at  every 
time  of  the  year  and  you  won't 
even  have  to  fuss  over  feeders 
(ok,  I  am  a  lazy  gardener). 

A  wide  selection  of  penstemons 
suitable  for  the  low  desert  can 
be  planted  for  spring  bloom. 


Aloe  longistyla 
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Penstemon  eatoni,  firecracker  penstemon, 
with  its  vibrant  orange-red  tubular  flowers, 
is  perhaps  the  longest  blooming.  It  can 
begin  providing  nectar  for  the  hummers  as 
early  as  January  and  continue  until  May  or 
even  June.  If  you  prefer  deep  pink  blooms 
(the  birds  aren't  as  picky  as  we  are)  try 
Penstemon  parryi,  Parry's  penstemon,  or 
P.  pseudospectabilis. 

Through  the  summer  Chilopsis  linearis, 
desert-willow,  will  be  covered  with  delicate 
pink  and  lavender  orchid-looking  flowers. 
This  tree  reaches  25  feet  in  height  and 
spread  and  provides  comfortable  shade 
during  summer.  Its  willow-like  foliage 
drops  in  the  winter  to  allow  more  warm¬ 
ing  sun  in  your  garden  when  you  and 
the  hummingbirds  can  appreciate  it. 

Salvia  greggii,  autumn  sage,  will  produce 
prolific  blooms  through  the  fall  and  spring 
seasons.  In  the  ideal  location  with  a  bit  of 
light  shade  and  proper  irrigation,  it  can 
potentially  bloom  through  the  summer  as 
well.  Protected  from  extreme  cold  and 
with  a  good  amount  of  sun,  autumn  sage 
will  bloom  through  the  winter  and  can 
potentially  supply  hummers  with  nectar 
virtually  year-round!  The  autumn  sage 
grows  to  three  feet  tall  and  wide  and  is 
available  in  different  shades  of  red,  as  well 
as  some  pink  or  even  white  cultivars. 


Firecracker  penstemon,  Penstemon  eatoni  and  Angelita 
daisy,  Tetraneuris  acaulis. 


Phntntfranh  h \i  Kirti  Mathura 


Passion  flowers,  Passiflora  bryonioides. 


A  varied  selection  of  aloes  will  pump  out 
the  nectar  through  the  fall  and  winter  months 
for  your  minute  friends.  You  can  choose 
from  single-stemmed  or  clump-forming, 
petite  or  grand-sized,  yellow,  red,  orange  or 
greenish  flowering  species.  For  a  prolonged 
supply  of  blooms,  choose  some  that  bloom 
earlier  in  the  cool  season  and  others  that 
bloom  later.  Be  sure  to  protect  the  bloom 
stems  if  frost  is  predicted  as  they  tend  to 
be  easily  damaged. 

To  appease  your  hummers'  nectar  habits, 
round  off  your  planting  with  some  fairy 
dusters.  Our  native  Colliandra  eriopylla, 
pink  fairy  duster,  offers  its  delicate  pink 
puffs  of  flowers  more  abundantly  in  the 
spring.  It  typically  grows  only  three  to  four 
feet  tall  and  wide.  Larger  in  scale,  reaching 


five  to  six  feet  in  height,  is  Colliandra  califomica, 
Baja  fairy  duster.  This  shrub  is  graced  with 
brilliant  red  puffs  all  through  the  year.  Both 
fairy  dusters  thrive  in  full  sun  exposure. 

With  the  correct  plant  palette  there  are 
many  lively  songbirds,  both  resident  and 
migratory,  that  can  be  attracted  your  garden. 
The  antics  of  cactus  wrens,  towhees  and 
lizards  can  provide  hours  of  entertainment, 
for  the  simple  price  of  a  hospitable  landscape. 
Remember  to  limit  (or  altogether  eliminate) 
the  use  of  pesticides.  With  so  many  birds, 
beneficial  insects,  lizards,  geckos  and  other 
creatures  visiting  or  residing  in  your  irresistible 
garden,  you  won't  need  to  worry  about 
pests.  Start  your  shopping  list  now — you 
can  find  all  of  these  wildlife  pleasers  and 
more  at  the  Spring  Plant  Sale. 


SPRING 
PLANT  SALE 


Garden  Members'  Preview: 

Friday  /  March  17/7  a.m-5  p.m. 

Open  to  the  Public: 

Saturday  /  March  18/7  a.m.-5  p.m. 
AND  Sunday  /  March  19/9  a.m-5  p.m. 
No  admission  charge  to  enter  the 
Spring  Plant  Sale 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant 
Sale  is  a  one-stop  shopping  experience 
featuring  the  largest  variety  of  arid- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  loca¬ 
tion.  Garden  volunteers,  horticultur¬ 
ists,  and  professional  landscape 
designers  are  all  on  hand  to  answer 
questions,  assist  in  plant  selections, 
and  offer  advice.  There  is  also  a  used 
book  sale.  (Book  donations  are  accept¬ 
ed  at  Garden  Admissions.  Please,  no 
magazines).  Specialty  retailers  offer 
pottery  and  other  delightful  garden 
accessories. 

Sponsored  in  part  by  Tierra  Madre 
Landscaping  Services ,  and  Water  Use 
It  Wisely.  Carts  generously  donated 
by  Fry's  Marketplace. 


Baja  fairy  duster  blooms,  Calliandra  californica. 
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Botanical  Art 
and  illustration 
Program  flourishes 
at  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 


By  Marilyn  Garber,  Director,  Botanical  Art  &  Illustration  Program 


"The  artist  is  an  observer. 

He  is  not  a  reasoner,  but  an  observer; 
not  a  narrator  of  what  he  abstractly  thinks, 
but  a  presenter  of  what  he  concretely  sees. . . 
he  is  a  discoverer  and  revealer 
of  hidden  beauties  of  nature  and  life." 

John  C.  Van  Dyke,  1893 


Wild  African  Foxglove, 
Cerathotheca  triloba , 
Katie  Lee, 
gouache  2004. 


Have  you  ever  looked  at  a 
plant — really  looked? 

Perhaps  what  attracts  us 
first  is  its  beautiful  grace, 
elegant  line,  symmetry 
and  sumptuous  color. 

But  then  we  are  drawn  into 
the  detail — the  perfection — the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  flower,  the 
graceful  stamens,  the  spines  of 
a  cactus  assembled  and  arranged 
in  intricate  patterns,  the  subtle 
gradations  of  color.  These  are 
the  things  that  drive  us  to  try  to 
see  even  deeper  into  a  botanical 
subject  and  then  interpret  this 
information  into  a  beautiful  work 
of  botanical  art  or  scientific  illustration 


skills  to  accurately  illustrate  plant  specimens  and  to 
connect  artists  with  the  research  conducted  by 
the  Garden. 


Theory  and  practice  are  the  twin  aspects  of 
the  botanical  art  program.  We  emphasize  the 
historical  and  the  critical  aspects  of  botanical 
art,  in  addition  to  approaching  this  art  form 
through  practice.  This  program  is  based  upon  a 
philosophy  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  other 
distinguished  programs  at  botanical  gardens  and 
independent  schools  around  the  country. 


Our  education  process  begins  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  informed  looking,  which  is  harder 
than  you  might  think  as  we  often  confuse 
seeing  with  perceiving.  We  work  to  train  the 
mind's  eye  to  identify  the  significant  details 
and  then  provide  the 
student  with  the 


technical  skills  to 
place  these  details 
on  the  page. 


A  renewed  passion  for  this  art  form  is  currently  sweeping  the 
country,  and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  becoming  a  leader 
in  the  desert  southwest  with  the  year-old  Botanical  Art  & 
Illustration  Program.  The  program  is  geared  toward  helping 
students  who  have  caught  this  passion  to  learn  about  plants 
and  master  the  technical  skills  to  create  accurate  representations. 
We  hope  to  develop  a  community  of  botanical  artists  with  the 


Botanical 

Certificate  Program 

The  program  offers  a 
botanical  certificate  for 
the  student  who  wishes 
to  achieve  this,  and  it  also 
welcomes  students  who  wish 
to  learn  particular  skills  for 


Erythrina 
flabelliformes , 
Elaine  Hultgren, 
pen  and  ink. 


The  Tigers'—  Tiger  lily 
and  tiger  swallowtails, 
Katie  Lee,  gouache 
2004. 
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their  own  pleasure.  Certificate  students  must  take  twelve  required 
classes  and  a  minimum  of  four  electives,  maintain  a  learning  note¬ 
book,  conduct  an  independent  study  project  and  present  a  portfo¬ 
lio  of  their  work  for  review.  Required  courses  include  Botany  for 
Artists,  Drawing  I  and  II,  Color  Theory,  Watercolor  I  and  II,  Color 
Pencil  I  and  II,  Composition,  Pen  and  Ink  I  and  II,  and  Drawing 
from  Herbarium  Specimens.  The  elective  courses  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  student's  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  areas.  When  the 
student  completes  the  required  coursework,  a  panel  of  instructors 
will  review  his  or  her  portfolio  for  scientific  accuracy,  aesthetics 
and  technical  capability  before  granting  the  certificate. 


Research,  Conservation,  Exhibition 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  provides  an  exciting  resource  for 
students  of  botanical  art  to  have  exposure  to  research,  conserva¬ 
tion,  education  and  exhibition.  For  example,  students  currently 
are  being  prepared  to  create  illustrations  of  the  rare  and  endan¬ 
gered  species  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  an  important 
historical  project.  By  illustrating  and  exhibiting  plants  from  the 
Garden's  National  Living  Collection,  we  hope  to  raise  awareness 
for  conservation  of  desert  plants.  We  are  doing  important  work 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  and  we  hope  to  create  a  rich 
legacy  of  botanical  art  in  this  region  of  the  country. 


Matter  ClatyWorktbopy 

Workshops  by  master  artists  expose  students  to  the  work  of  some 
of  the  best  botanical  artists  in  the  field.  We  are  very  excited  to  have 
three  master  artists  conduct  workshops  in  2006. 

In  February,  Alice  Tangerini,  Staff  Illustrator  for  the  Department  of 
Botany,  Smithsonian  Institution,  offered  a  workshop  in  'Ten  and  Ink 
Scientific  Illustration."  During  her  career  at  the  Smithsonian,  span¬ 
ning  more  than  30  years,  Alice  has  prepared  thousands  of  technical 
illustrations  that  have  appeared  in  scores  of  botanical  publications. 
In  addition,  she  has  been  active  teaching  classes,  organizing  work¬ 
shops,  and  lecturing  on  scientific  and  botanical  illustration.  In  1980, 
her  one-person  show  of  palm  drawings  was  exhibited  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Her 
illustrations  have  also  been  included  in  a  large  number  of  group 
exhibits  in  the  United  States.  In  1990,  Alice  organized,  designed  and 
curated  the  exhibit,  "North  American  Wild  Bowers:  Watercolors  by 
Mary  Vaux  Walcott"  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Beginning  April  5-May  3,  Wendy  Hodgson,  an  accomplished 
botanical  illustrator  and  director  of  herbarium  and  research  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  offer  a  workshop  on  "Drawing 
Herbarium  Specimens."  After  receiving  her  BS  in  Wildlife  Biology, 
Wendy  earned  an  MS  in  Botany,  Taxonomy  and  Systematics  under 
the  mentorship  of  Dr.  Donald  Pinkava.  She  began  working  at  the 
Garden  32  years  ago  as  an  illustrator  for  Dr.  Howard  S.  Gentry's 
magnum  opus,  Agaves  of  Continental  North  America  (University  of 
Arizona  Press).  Wendy's  areas  of  interest  and  research  include 
southwest  US  and  northern  Mexico  floristics;  taxonomy  and 
systematics  of  Agavaceae,  particularly  Agave  and  Yucca;  Sonoran 
Desert  peoples'  use  of  plants,  particularly  for  food;  rare  plant  research; 
and  herbarium  curation.  Her  current  projects  include  Agave  and 
Yucca  systematics,  including  the  study  of  pre-Columbian  agave 
cultivars;  studying  and  documenting  plants  within  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park;  documenting  plants  and  plant 
communities  along  the  780-mile  Arizona  Trail  and  in 
the  Agua  Fria  National  Monument  with  Dixie  Damrel 
and  Garden  volunteers.  Wendy  has  published  numerous 
self-illustrated  scientific  papers  and  the  book,  Food 
Plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  (University  of  Arizona 


Press,  2001),  winner  of  the  2002  Klinger  Book  Award  presented  by 
the  Societv  for  Economic  Botanv. 

J  J 

From  July  27-29,  Katie  Lee  will  present  the  "Botanical  Watercolor 
Master  Class"  at  the  Garden.  Katie  is  a  respected  natural  history 
artist  and  instructor  who  teaches  drawing,  watercolor,  gouache  and 
illustration  courses  at  many  institutions  around  the  world.  Her 
uniquely  realistic  botanical  and  zoological  illustrations  have  been 
exhibited  in  one-person  shows  in  both  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Katie's  work  can  be  found  in  private  collections  in  England,  Australia, 
the  United  States  and  South  Africa.  Her  work  was  accepted  into  the 
prestigious  Leigh  Yawkey  Woodson  Art  Museum's  "Birds  in  Art"  in 
2002  and  2003.  A  number  of  Katie's  works  are  in  the  Contemporary 
Botanical  Artists  Collection  of  Dr.  Shirley  Sherwood,  and  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Hunt  Institute  for  Botanical  Documentation,  Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  Ms.  Lee  has  illustrated  a  number  of  books, 
including  the  award-winning  children's  book,  Puffin's  Homecoming 
as  well  as  others  in  the  Smithsonian  Wild  Heritage  Collection  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sound  Prints,  Norwalk,  CT:  Black  Bear  Cub,  Orca  Song, 
Loggerhead  Turtle,  Undersea  City  and  Monarch  of  Aster  Way.  She  also 
illustrated  Who  Comes?,  published  by  Sierra  Club  Books  for  Children. 
For  adults,  Ms.  Lee  wrote  and  illustrated  A  Visit  to  Galapagos, 
published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  New  York  and  illustrated  Under 
Water  with  Ogden  Nash,  published 
bv  Bulfinch  Press.  *5* 


Monhegan  Island 
Poppies,  Katie  Lee 
gouache  2004. 
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Co  ecting  Botanica  Art 


A  Brief  Timeline  of  Botanical  Art:  The  art  of  botanical  illustration 
has  been  practiced  for  more  than  3,500  years.  The  first  known 
example  of  botanical  art  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Thutmose  III 
in  Karnak,  Egypt,  dating  from  1450  BC.  Following  the  return  of 
the  Egyptians  from  a  victorious  campaign  in  Syria,  an  anonymous 
artist  carved  a  large  stone  frieze  of  275  plants,  depicting  all  of 
the  then  known  plants  of  Syria.  An  inscription  near  the  frieze 
says  it  represents  "all  the  plants  that  exist. .  .in  very  truth  there 
is  not  a  false  line  among  them."  This  may  be  the  beginning  of 
representational  botanical  art.  During  the  fifteenth  century, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519)  often  turned  his  genius  to 
botanical  subjects,  including  an  ink  and  chalk  illustration  of 
marsh  marigolds.  Albrecht  Diirer  (1471-1528),  a  German  artist 
of  the  same  time  period,  painted  directly  from  nature.  His 
"A  Great  Piece  of  Turf"  depicts  several  easily  identifiable 
plants.  Two  centuries  later,  the  Flemish-born  French  painter 
Pierre-Joseph  Redoute  (1759-1840)  was  to  become  one  of  the  best- 
known  botanical  artists.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Napolean's  wife,  Empress  Josephine.  His  work 
continues  to  be  reproduced  on  everything  from  fine-art  prints 
to  tea  sets.  The  English  author  and  illustrator  Beatrix  Potter 
(1866-1943)  became  famous  for  "The  Tales  of  Peter  Rabbit" 
stories.  She  also  illustrated  plants,  particularly  fungi  and 
mosses.  The  first  American  botanical  artist  was  William  Bartram 
(1739-1823).  His  father  John,  sometimes  called  the  father  of 
American  botany,  supplied  England  with  many  plants  collected 
in  the  New  World,  and  William  illustrated  them. 


Today,  botanical  art  is  undergoing  a  renaissance,  with  more 
programs  and  classes  than  ever  before.  The  American  Society 
of  Botanical  Artists,  which  began  11  years  ago  with  35  members, 
now  has  1,200  member  artists.  The  quality  of  the  artwork  is 
getting  better,  and  the  prices  for  quality  work  are  climbing. 
(Source:  American  Society  of  Botanical  Artists) 


SXAPEJ.TA  reticulata  .  S  TAP  ill.  I F.  redculcc. 
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Hand  colored  engraving,  Pierre-Joseph  Redoute. 


Hand  colored  engraving,  Pierre-Joseph  Redoute. 


Evaluating  Botanical  Art:  All  art  that  contains  a  botanical 
subject  is  not  botanical  art,  and  there  is  often  confusion  about 
what  constitutes  botanical  versus  floral  art.  In  botanical  art, 
the  artist  is  concerned  with  accurately  portraying  the  structure 
of  the  subject,  including  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  plant. 
In  floral  art,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  is  more  concerned 
with  his  or  her  impression  of  the  subject,  as  in  works  by 
Monet  or  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  ^ 


Whether  you  collect  historical  or  contemporary  botanical  art, 
ask  yourself  these  questions  when  evaluating  a  prospective 
purchase: 

Is  the  plant  drawn  accurately? 

Is  there  no  ambiguity  in  how  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  connected? 
Are  detailed  characteristics  visible  (example:  veins  in  the  leaves)? 
Are  the  colors  accurate? 

Are  the  edges  of  the  drawing  or  painting  crisp  and  concise? 
Is  the  composition  interesting? 

As  a  collector,  remember  to  evaluate  both  the  scientific  and 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  art.  And  be  warned:  collecting 
botanical  art  can  become  a  passion!  For  more  information, 
see  the  American  Society  of  Botanical  Artists  website  at 
ttp:/ /huntbot. andrew.cmu.edu/ ASBA/.  From  the  main 
menu,  click  on  "Links"  for  a  comprehensive  listing  of  programs 
and  resources  for  artists  and  collectors. 
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How  Do  Our  Children's  Programs  Qrow ? 

By  Julie  Blake  Gidley,  Manager  of  Children's  Programs 


As  our  children's  programming  has 
grown,  many  Garden  families  have  grown 
with  us.  Katy  Westersund  remembers 
bringing  her  son,  Christopher,  to  Sammy's 
Seedlings  more  than  five  years  ago  when 
it  was  a  drop-in  program.  She  recalls  how 
her  family  was  new  to  the  Phoenix  area 
and  searching  for  ways  to  learn  about  the 
desert.  Katy  was  happy  to  discover 
Sammy's  Seedlings  because  it  helped  her 
teach  her  son  about  science  and  the  world 
around  him  in  an  exciting,  hands-on  way. 
As  Chris  grew  older  and  advanced  into 
elementary  school,  Katy  continued  the 
tradition  with  her  younger  daughters, 
Susanna  and  Emily. 


the  program  is.  In  addition  to  moms  and 
dads,  you  also  get  lots  of  grandparents." 

Rebecca  Berry  is  one  such  grandparent 
who  raves  about  the  great  experience  the 
Sammy's  Seedlings  program  has  been  for 
her  and  her  grandchildren.  "I  appreciate 
nature  and  love  the  Garden,"  says  Rebecca. 
"For  me,  it  is  a  kind  of  a  sanctuary,  and  to 
share  it  with  my  grandchildren  is  a 
remarkable  experience.  It  is  an  opportunity 
to  get  focused  time  with  an  individual 
child  and  enrich  their  relationship  with 
me  around  nature.  And  the  kids  learn  so 
much!  They  come  away  talking  about  each 
lesson  weeks  and  even  months  afterwards." 


as  a  journalist  reporting  on  the  geologic 
facts  and  fiction  of  Mars. 

MaryAnn  Messina  recalls  what  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  her  granddaughter 
Paige  has  had  in  summer  camp  through 
the  years.  "From  the  time  she  got  there 
in  the  morning  until  it  was  time  to  go, 
Paige  loved  every  minute  of  camp. 

When  I'd  pick  her  up  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  she'd  tell  me  about  everything  she 
did  the  whole  way  home!  She  keeps 
everything  she's  done  in  a  big  basket  and 
loves  to  share  it  with  anyone  who  will 
listen.  This  experience  boosted  her  self 
confidence  and  has  helped  her  in  other 


With  Jamilu,  Jriends  and  Hands-on  Jan! 


Katv  has  watched  Sammy's  Seedlings 
grow  into  a  more  structured,  24-week 
program  in  which  parents  enroll  their 
children  in  one  of  six  weeklv  classes.  "We 

J 

saw  the  program  changing  and  we  kept 
coming  because  it  was  consistently  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  for  each  of  my  children, 
with  great  staff  and  volunteers!"  says  Katy. 
"There  are  so  few  programs  where  parents 
can  stay  with  their  child  and  learn  with 
them,  and  if  they  need  you,  you  can  be 
there  with  them.  I  like  how  family-oriented 


Rebecca  plans  to  continue  with  the  program 
until  her  grandchildren  "graduate"  from 
Sammy's  Seedlings. 

Garden  camp  has  become  the  next  adven¬ 
ture  for  many  Seedlings  graduates.  Chris 
Westersund  attended  his  first  summer 
camp  in  2005  and  enjoyed  a  full  week  of 
in-depth  science  discovery  at  the  Garden. 
His  family  enjoys  watching  the  DVD 
recording  of  his  final  camp  presentation, 
"DBG  News  Channel  30,"  where  he  stars 


areas  of  her  life,  including  school,"  says 
MaryAnn. 

The  experience  of  these  DBG  families  is  not 
unique,  and  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
campers  return  to  camp  for  consecutive 
years.  As  these  parents  and  grandparents 
can  attest,  children's  programs  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  are  not  only 
educational  but  they're  lots  of  fun,  and  it 
keeps  them  coming  back  for  more! 


The  Sonoran 
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Check  out  DBG's 
Spring  and  Summer  Eco  Camp 


NEW  Spring  Break  Camp:  Wings  and  Wildflowers 

•  Desert  wildflowers,  hummingbirds,  butterflies  and  bees  are  the  focus  of 
this  new  camp. 

•  Session  I:  March  13-17  /  Session  II:  March  20-24, 9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

•  lst-6th  graders 

Sammy  and  Friends 

•  In  this  enchanting  half-day  camp  designed  for  young  children  explore  how 
desert  plants  and  animals  live  together 

•  Session  I:  May  30-June  2,  8  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

•  4-6  years 


Survivor:  DBG 

•  In  this  exciting  camp  your  young  desert  dweller  experiences  how  people 
cannot  only  survive,  but  thrive  in  a  desert  environment. 

•  Session  I:  June  5-10  /  Session  II:  June  19-24,  8  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

•  7-12  years 

Wild  Water  Ways 

•  In  this  camp  your  child  discovers  the  many  ways  water  makes  life  possible 
for  both  plants  and  animals  in  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

•  Session  I:  June  12-16  /  Session  II:  June  26-30,  8  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

•  7-12  years 

Please  visit  www.dbg.org  for  additional  information. 


mZZ  IN  THE  GARDEN 

SPRING  CONCERT  SERIES 

Fridays  /  March-May,  7-9  p.m.  /  June,  7:30-9:30  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace. 


Enjoy  Friday  evenings  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  listening  to  the  Valley's  premiere  jazz  &  blues  musicians.  Dinner  is  available 
for  an  additional  charge  or  enjoy  a  drink  from  the  cash  bar.  Due  to  limited  seating,  advance  ticket  purchase  is  recommended.  To 
purchase  tickets,  call  480-941-1225,  order  on-line  at  www. ticketweb.com  (service  charge  will  apply)  or  visit  the  Garden  Admissions. 
Group  rates  are  available  for  parties  of  10  or  more  adults.  Tickets  cannot  be  refunded  or  exchanged.  No  outside  food  or  beverages 
are  allowed.  Members:  $10;  Non-Members:  $16,  Children:  ages  3-12,  $8.  Children  2  and  younger  are  admitted  free. 


March  24  Big  Pete  Pearson  -  Blues 

April  7  Cinco  de  Moio  -  Latin  Jazz 

April  14  Turning  Point  -  Traditional  &  Contemporary  Jazz 

April  28  Delphine  Cortez  &  Jazz  Alive!  -  Standard  & 

Smooth  Jazz  Vocals 

May  5  Nazim  Rashid  with  New  Renaissance  -  Traditional  Jazz 
May  12  Dennis  Rowland  &  The  Jazz  Experience  -  Jazz  &  Blues 

May  19  Margo  Reed  &  John  Shaye  -  Traditional  Jazz 
Vocals/Piano 


May  26  Pete  Pancrazi  -  Traditional  Jazz 

June  2  The  Andy  Margolis  Trio  -  Classic  Jazz  /New 
Original  Music 

June  9  Sistah  Blue  -  Blues 

June  16  Cold  Shott  &  the  Hurricane  Horns  -  Big  Band  Blues 
June  23  The  Sherry  Roberson  Quartet  -  Jazz  &  Blues 
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Garden  Questions? 
Ask  a  Gardener! 


By  Lynn  Gardner  and  Donna  Brandsey,  Co-chairs 
of  the  "Ask  a  Gardener"  Program 


H 


|ow  many  times  have  you  gone  to  the 
nursery  or  home  improvement  store  and 
picked  out  the  perfect  plant  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  all  over  it?  You  are  sure 
this  is  just  what  you  need  in  your  yard.  You 
take  this  blazing  beauty  home  and  it  hits 
you:  where  should  I  plant  it?  How  much 
water  does  it  need?  Should  it  be  in  the  sun 
or  in  the  shade?  Does  it  need  fertilizer,  and 
if  so,  what  kind  and  how  much  and  how 
often?  How  big  will  it  get?  Does  it  reseed, 
need  pruning,  spread  out  or  grow  upward? 

If  you  have  gardening  questions,  the  Garden 
has  a  group  of  volunteers  who  are  here  to 
help  you  find  answers.  The  volunteers  in  this 
group  have  interesting  and  widely  varied 
backgrounds,  including  horticulturists,  Master 
Gardeners,  Desert  Landscaper  School  grad¬ 
uates,  certified  nursery  personnel  and  avid 
desert  gardeners,  to  mention  just  a  few.  They 
staff  the  "Ask  a  Gardener"  station,  located 
along  the  main  trail,  near  Archer  House. 

Questions  range  from  citrus  diseases  and  care 
to  agave  lifecycles,  cactus  specimen  identifi¬ 
cation,  how  to  kill  Bermuda  grass  and  convert 
to  xeriscape,  which  plants  will  thrive  in  the 
shade  or  are  good  near  a  pool,  which  are 
poisonous,  and  why  rose  leaves  are  turning 
brown  and  crunchy.  There  are  many  questions 
about  weed  control,  plant  propagation,  prun¬ 
ing,  proper  watering,  discouraging  rabbits 
and  deer  from  munching,  bird  identification, 
choosing  the  proper  trees,  herb  and  vegetable 
gardening  in  the  low  desert,  sources  for  more 
information  and  where  to  buy  unusual  plants. 
Visitors  often  inquire  about  plants  they  see 
in  the  Garden,  such  as  the  saguaro.  They  also 
inquire  about  wildlife,  such  as  the  desert  tor¬ 
toise  and  the  Harris'  Antelope  squirrels.  Or 
we  may  get  general  questions  about  desert 
living  and  plants  used  by  the  native  peoples 
for  food,  shelter  and  medicine.  One  favorite 
question  is,  ''Will  this  cactus  live  in  Michigan?" 

In  the  spring,  questions  about  planting  and 
identifying  wildflowers  and  attracting  butterflies 


are  plentiful.  The  "Ask  a 
Gardener"  station  volunteers 
love  to  help  find  the  answers. 

The  volunteers  often  learn 
new  things  at  the  same 
time,  and  sometimes  we're 
stumped  and  have  to  refer 
questions  to  more  knowledgeable  sources 
or  go  back  and  do  some  research  ourselves. 

Since  our  main  purpose  is  to  help  local  gar¬ 
deners  be  successful,  we  educate  Garden  visitors 
on  plants  and  techniques.  Planting  some 
thing  in  the  wrong  spot  is  time-consuming, 
costly  and  frustrating  as  you  watch  it  slowly  die 
or  grow  out  of  control.  The  "Ask  a  Gardener" 
station  has  informative  handouts  available  on 
a  wide  range  of  topics.  We  also  have  a  library 
of  reference  books,  plus  access  to  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  research  and  Master  Gardener 
information  from  the  Count}'  Extension  Office 
and  the  University  of  Arizona. 

The  "Ask  a  Gardener"  station  volunteers  can 
also  help  visitors  solve  plant  problems  and 
identify  and  treat  plant  diseases.  If  you  want 
to  bring  a  sample  to  show  us,  we  ask  that 
you  put  your  specimen  in  a  zipped  plastic  bag 
and  not  open  it  while  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  E)iseases  and  pests  can  spread  quick¬ 
ly  in  plants,  just  as  people  share  a  cold  or  the 
flu.  If  we  do  not  have  an  answer  for  you,  we 
will  take  your  name  and  number  and  contact 
you  after  we  have  done  some  research. 

Arizona  is  unlike  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  Many  residents  come  with  gardening 
skills  acquired  elsewhere,  from  areas  with 
plentiful  rainfall,  soil  rich  with  organic 
matter,  and  trees  with  huge  leaves  that  drop 
when  winter  comes  and  the  garden  goes 
dormant.  These  skills  do  not  automatically 
translate  to  gardening  in  the  low  desert 
where  we  plant  vegetables  in  the  fall  and 
winter  and  harvest  in  the  spring.  The 
Sonoran  Desert  is  the  most  naturally  lush 
desert  in  the  world  because  it  has  two  rainv 
seasons.  Learning  how7  to  choose  the  proper 


plants  and  put  them  in  the  proper  place  is 
crucial  to  taking  advantage  of  our  unique 
desert  climate  and  ha\ing  a  wonderful  garden. 

This  past  vear  we  sawr  an  increase  in  newr 
homeowmers  coming  to  the  Garden  to  see 
what  will  grow  locally  or  to  see  examples 
of  plants  on  the  "landscape  acceptable"  list 
that  many  communities  enforce.  Many  are 
first  time  homebuyers,  especiallv  young 
couples  facing  their  first  landscaping  chal¬ 
lenge.  We  also  advise  experienced  home¬ 
owmers  wTio  are  scaling  down  and  need 
help  planning  smaller  gardens,  or  garden¬ 
ing  in  containers  on  a  patio.  Feel  free  to 
bring  questions,  and  be  prepared  with  as 
much  background  information  as  possible. 
If  you  can  bring  us  a  photo,  wre  won't  have 
to  work  so  hard  guessing  which  "red  flower 
with  green  leaves"  you  saw  in  Prescott  last 
weekend.  When  it  comes  to  help  with 
landscape  design,  a  few  photos  and  some 
yard  measurements  on  a  sketched  map  of 
the  property  make  the  job  easier  too. 

(Don't  forget  to  mark  which  way  is  North). 

Of  course  our  two  most  popular  questions 
are  "Where  is  the  Garden  Cafe?"  and  "Where 
are  the  closest  restrooms?"  We're  happy  to 
answmr  these  types  of  questions,  but  our 
real  mission  is  to  help  Valley  residents  learn 
about  successfully  using  native  plants  and 
low’- water-use,  desert-adapted  plants  in 
landscapes.  *1* 


Ask  A  Gardener 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  /10  a.m.-l  p.m. 
March-April  and  October-November. 
Also  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  Plant  Sales 
in  the  Information  Booth. 
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Donor  Profile:  The  Ferry  Family  Foundation 


By  John  Sallot,  Institutional  Giving  Manager 

There  are  many  ways  to  support  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  including 
making  provisions  in  your  estate  planning 
to  preserve  the  Garden's  beauty  and 
sustain  its  many  important  programs. 
These  special  gifts  allow  you  to  leave  a 
legacy  that  will  have  a  positive  impact 
for  many  generations. 

In  late  2002,  the  Garden  received  an 
unexpected  contribution  from  The  Ferry 
Family  Foundation  for  $8,500,  in  memory 
of  Ernest  S.  and  Virginia  D.  Ferry.  Beverly 
Duzik,  Director  of  Development,  placed  a 
call  to  Carol  Colangelo,  the  Foundation's 
administrator,  and  learned  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferry  loved  to  visit  the  Garden  and  had 
wintered  in  Arizona  for  many  years 
before  retiring  to  Scottsdale.  Their 
daughter,  Carolyn  Patricia  (Pat)  Ferry, 
wished  to  honor  her  parents'  memory  by 
giving  something  back  to  the  community 
they  enjoyed  so  much.  The  Foundation's 
generosity  didn't  stop  with  the  Garden, 
as  the  Scottsdale  Boys  &  Girls  Club  and 


St.  Mary's  Food  Bank  also  received  con¬ 
tributions. 

Before  moving  to  Scottsdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferry  lived  in  Kent,  Ohio,  which  was  also 
home  to  their  company,  the  Ferry  Machine 
Company,  a  precision  machine  shop.  In 
1982,  the  company  name  was  changed  to 
Ferry  Industries,  Inc.  to  reflect  the  evolution 
of  the  company  to  a  major  manufacturer 
in  the  rotational  molding,  foam  and  com¬ 
posite  cutting  industries. 

Since  that  first  gift,  The  Ferry  Family 
Foundation  has  invited  the  Garden  to 
apply  for  an  annual  grant.  Since  2002,  the 
Foundation  has  provided  $68,500  in  support 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Adventure  Program, 
the  Butterfly  Pavilion  exhibits,  the  New 
World  Flarvest  Festival  Series  and  our 
summer  programming.  The  Garden  has 
truly  benefited  from  their  generous  legacy. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
how  you  can  leave  a  legacy  for  the  Garden, 
please  contact  Joyce  Melter,  Individual 
Giving  Manager,  at  480-481-8147. 


Spring  Butterfly  Exhibit 
in  the  Marshall  Pavilion 

presented  by  Wells  Fargo. 

Additional  support  provided  by  the  Fred 
Maytag  Family  Foundation. 

Imagine  lush  gardens  full  of  flowers,  hundreds 
of  butterflies  surrounding  you,  some  in  flight, 
some  perched  in  the  sunlight.  The  magical  Spring 
Butterfly  Exhibit  returns  to  the  Garden's  Marshall 
Butterfly  Pavilion  this  March.  Painted  Ladies, 
regal  Queens,  and  many  other  species  of  North 
American  butterflies  will  delight  visitors  of  all 
ages.  Special  displays  allow  close-up  discovery 
of  butterfly  features  and  their  host  plants. 

Garden  Members'  Preview:  Friday,  March  10, 
10:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Open  to  the  Public:  March  11  -  May  14,  2006 
Monday  through  Friday  10:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  /  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Members  free  /  Non-Members:  $2  plus 
Garden  admission. 


Boots,  Bolos  and 
Blossoms:  a  Celebration 
of  our  Sonoran  Heritage 

Members  and  guests  are  invited  to  enjoy 
the  Garden's  magical  spring  ambiance. 
Dinner  on  the  Desert,  one  of  the  Garden's 
major  fundraisers,  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
April  22, 2006  beginning  at  6:00  p.m. 

"Members  of  the 
Dinner  on  the 
Desert  committee 
are  working  hard 
to  plan  a  wonder¬ 
ful  evening,"  says 
Chair  Faye  Kitchel. 

The  evening  begins 
in  Dorrance  Hall 
with  cocktails,  hors 
d' oeuvres  and  a 
silent  auction  featur¬ 
ing  fabulous  plant 
specimens.  After 
the  auction,  guests 
will  stroll  the  illu¬ 
minated  walkways 
to  Ullman  Terrace 
and  then  enjoy  the 
culinary  pleasure 

of  fine  dining  under  Jim’  :neirt  umner  on  ine 
°  Desert  western  wear. 

the  stars. 

"Guests  should  come  prepared  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun,  enjoy  a  rib-sticking  dinner,  catered 
by  Michael's,  dance  and  celebrate  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  beautiful  Southwest," 
advises  Faye.  The  eclectic  country  sounds 
of  Michelle  Lynn  and  Legacy  will  provide 
entertainment  for  the  evening. 

hollowing  dinner,  a  live  auction  will  include 
the  original  24"  x  36"  invitation  art  of  Southwest 
landscape  artist  Merrill  Mahaffey,  a  guided, 
three-day  Grand  Canyon  rim  to  rim  hike,  a 
Tiffany  &  Co.  after  hours  dinner  party  for  ten 
guests  and  a  Garden  VIP  event  package. 

Proceeds  from  this  fundraiser  support  the 
Garden's  mission.  Table  reservations  for  ten 
begin  at  $3,000  and  individual  reservations 
at  $300  each.  Lor  more  information  and 
reservations,  please  call  Joyce  Melter  at 
480-481-8147. 


Dinner  on  the  Desert  Chair  Faye 
Kitchel  and  husband  and  trustee, 
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Garden  Honors  Oonagh  and 
John  Boppart 

Garden  supporters  Oonagh 
and  John  Boppart  received 
Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
Spirit  of  Philanthropy 
Award  at  the  Philanthropy 
Awards  Dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Greater  Arizona 
Chapter  of  the  Association 
of  Fundraising  Professionals 
(AFP).  The  dinner  took 
place  last  fall  as  part  of  National  Philanthropy  Day 


New  Grant  Helps  Propagation 
Program  Grow 

By  John  Sallot,  Institutional  Giving  Manager 

On  November  16th,  the  Stanley  Smith  Horticultural  Trust  awarded  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  a  $15,000  grant  for  the  expansion  of  the  plant  propagation 
program  to  include  a  plant  introduction  program.  The  propagation  program  at 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  increases  the  quantity,  quality  and  selection  of  plants 
available  for  use  in  the  Garden's  permanent  collections  as  well  as  for  sale 
through  the  Garden's  plant  shop  and  bi-annual  plant  sales. 


The  Garden  nominated  the  Bopparts  for  this  award 
to  recognize  their  generous  contributions  of  time, 
talents  and  financial  resources. 

In  1999,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boppart  made  a  $500,000  pledge 
to  support  the  Growing  a  Legacy  for  Generations 
capital  development  program.  This  gift  was  recognized 
with  the  naming  of  Boppart  Courtyard,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Boppart's  parents,  John  and  Louise  Boppart. 
Their  financial  support  has  remained  constant. 

In  2002  Mrs.  Boppart  joined  the  Garden's  Board. 
She  serves  on  a  number  of  Trustee  committees  and 
has  taken  leadership  roles  in  several  areas.  She  helped 
establish  and  recruit  educators  from  the  community 
to  serve  on  the  Education  Advisory  Committee.  This 
year,  Mrs.  Boppart  also  chairs  the  Saguaro  Committee 
and  has  led  the  development  of  a  new  lecture  series 
for  Saguaro  Society  donors.  She  currently  serves 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Last  fall's  event  marked  the  21st  annual  Philanthropy 
Leadership  Awards  Dinner,  which  pays  homage  to 
individuals  and  groups  who  enhance  philanthropy 
in  our  community. 


Agave  on  the  Rocks 

presented  by  The  Arizona  Republic 
Friday  /  March  31  /  6-10  p.m.  /  Members:  $60, 
Non-Members:  $65 

One  of  the  Garden's  most  popular  fundraising 
events  is  back  for  a  fourth  year.  Guests  can  stroll 
the  Garden's  collection  by  moonlight  with  their 
very  own  glowing  margarita  glass,  while  the  spicy 
sounds  of  flamenco  guitar,  marimba,  and  salsa 
music  fill  the  air.  But  salsa  is  not  just  a  type  of  music 
for  this  event;  it's  in  some  of  the  food  too!  More  than 
15  of  the  Valley's  favorite  caterers  and  restaurants  will 
provide  samples  of  delicious  southwestern  cuisine. 
For  tickets  call  480-941-1225,  order  on-line  at 
www.ticketweb.com  (service  charge  will  apply), 
or  visit  the  Garden  Admissions.  Guests  must  be  21 
years  or  older  to  attend. 


Re-established  in  2003,  the  program  has  placed  500  new  accessions  in  the 
Garden's  collection  and  an  additional  500  plants  for  Garden  use,  including 
sales  to  the  public.  The  program  provides  for  three  propagation  shade  houses 
equipped  with  misting  tables,  heated  sand  beds  with  foggers  and  additional 
outside  areas  allowing  plants  to  grow  from  seedlings  or  cuttings  to  specimens 
ready  for  use. 

With  this  grant,  the  Garden  will  be  able  to  effectively  begin  the  introduction  of 
new  desert-adapted  plant  stock  that  is  sought  by  professionals  in  landscape 
design  and  maintenance  services  as  well  as  amateur  and  professional  horticul¬ 
turists.  The  grant  will  fund  the  construction  of  a  shade  house,  the  purchase  of 
a  seed  germinator,  irrigation  system  and  new  electric  cart. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  program,  a  stock  population  of  both  plants 
and  seed  will  be  created  and  replenished.  A  testing  and  demonstration  plot, 
complete  with  irrigation  will  also  be  prepared.  Species  for  testing  will  be 
grown  immediately  and  planted  in  the  test  plot  when  they  grow  to  adequate 
size.  A  database  will  be  established  to  track  all  species.  All  plants  must  meet 
certain  criteria  including  attractiveness,  non-invasiveness  and  heat  hardiness; 
they  must  also  be  adapted  to  arid  climates  and  tolerant  of  poor  soils  and  frost. 
Through  this  program,  the  Garden  will  be  able  to  have  new  offerings  available 
at  the  Garden's  bi-annual  plant  sales  and  eventually  move  these  offering  into 
the  general  marketplace. 

Stanley  Smith  was  born  in  Australia  and  became  a  successful  businessman  in 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  He  loved  gardens  and  plants  and  over  the 
years  made  many  generous  gifts  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of 
horticulture,  including  to  Kew  Gardens  in  England.  The  Trust  was  established 
in  1970  by  his  widow,  two  years  after  his  death,  and  is  divided  into  European 
and  North  American  branches.  The  goal  of  the  Trust  is  to  advance  research 
and  education  in  ornamental  horticulture;  it  has  granted  more  than  ten  million 
dollars  since  1971. 

12th  Annual  Spring  Paintout 

A  select  group  of  Arizona's  finest  landscape  artists  will  be  painting  in  the  Garden 
every  Saturday  in  March,  from  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  followed  by  a  sale  of  their  work 
on  April  1-2,  from  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  in  the  Exit  Courtyard.  This  event,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  Scottsdale  Artists  League,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  Garden  guests  to  be  part  of  the  creative  art  process.  Come  meet 
and  interact  with  the  artists,  find  your  favorite,  and  attend  our  sale.  You  can 
start  or  build  your  fine  art  collection  at  very  reasonable  prices.  A  percentage  of 
the  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  support  of  all  16,583  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle,  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  memberships 
received  from  September  16  to  December  15, 
2005,  for  the  Ocotillo  Club,  Boojum  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club  and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Linda  &  Jim  Beaman 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Carol  &  Randy  Schilling 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Barbara  Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Robert  Bulla 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Nancy  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Rick  Campoy 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Muriel  Sanders 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Jeanne  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Judy  &  Webster  Baker 
Bryant  Barber 

Leahetta  Barlin-Waller  &  Jack  Waller 

David  Barnett 

Uta  Behrens 

Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 

Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Dorothy  Bramhall 

Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Jim  Carlson 

Susan  &  Claude  Case 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 

Michelle  &  Henry  Clarke 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Carol  &  James  Collins 

Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Jo  Arm  &  Ronald  Davis 

Shirley  Deacon 

Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

David  D.  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Paul  &  Beverly  Duzik 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 
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Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Shelia  &  Michael  Geddes 

Kathleen  &  John  Goeppinger 

Jean  &  Dee  Harris 

Miles  C.  Hauter 

Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 

Marsh  Hollen 

Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Dr.  Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Mary  &  George  Leonard 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Sharron  &  Delbert  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Steven  Lindley 
Kay  &  William  Long 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 
Robert  E.  MacNeil 
Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 
Mildred  F.  May 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
Lois  Mihaylo 
Steve  Lois  Mihaylo 
Mardelle  &  Leonard  Mikus 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Lilly  L.  Moore 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Ann  O.  Mueller 
Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 
Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
E.  H.  Neese 
Sherry  New 

Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 

Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 

Joan  Goforth  &  Carlos  Oldham 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Karen  &  David  Paldan 

Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 

Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 

Lisa  Ann  &  Bob  Parsons 

Craig  Pearson 

Maibritt  &  Bill  Phalen 

Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 

Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 

Suzanne  &  Peter  Richards 

Richard  Roach 

Patti  &  Eugene  Ross 

Diane  Roush 

Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 

Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 

Sallye  Schumacher 

Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 

Paula  &  Jack  Shemer 

Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 

Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 

Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 

Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 

Martha  &  Donald  Squire 

Elizabeth  Stofft 

Pat  Ganser  &  John  Strittmatter 
Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 
Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Jennifer  Theobald 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Carol  &  John  Trudeau 
Chris  Uithoven 
Candice  &  James  Unruh 
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Lynne  &  John  Unruh 
Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 
Judy  &  Robert  Walker 
Kathleen  &  Bruce  Weber 
Virginia  Weise 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Diana  &  Allan  Winston 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sheila  &  David  Young 
Gail  Zucker 

GOLDEN  BARREL  CLUB 

Kirti  Mathura 
Joyce  &  John  Melter 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Anonymous 
Stephanie  Caldwell  & 

Thomas  Kneidel 

Pamela  Cooper  &  Margaret  Wilson 
Leslie  Dashew 
Pamela  &  Greg  Dean 
William  Eubanks 
John  Fleckenstein  & 

Tom  Kilcommons 
Ann  &  James  Goulka 
Douglas  Holloway  &  Dave  Riach 
Marian  J.  Hurley 
Judi  &  Christopher  Irons 
D.  Jane  &  Douglas  James 
Deborah  &  Terry  Kaiser 
Julie  &  H.  J.  Louis 
Ralph  H.  Martin 
Linda  &  Robert  Martin 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Rebecca  &  Donald  Mayberry 
Carolyn  &  James  McCormick 
Helen  A.  Mead 
Susan  &  Stephen  Moody 
John  Sallot  &  Randy  Lovely 
Meredith  &  Ronald  Sassano 
Barbara  Walchli  &  Larry  Seay 
Rebecca  &  James  Spellman 
Delores  Rodman  &  Dale  Suran 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Gloria  Anderson  &  Susan  Dugan 

Kathy  &  Steven  Ashby 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Sandra  &  James  Brophy 

Shelley  &  Geoff  Campbell 

Nancy  &  Edmund  Dobak 

Kirsten  &  Steve  Drozdowski 

Mary  Ehret 

Shirley  &  Frank  Fitch 

Marie  Gant 

Maile  Mettler  &  Allen  Heytens 
Linda  &  Frank  Huff 
Elizabeth  W.  Lunseth 
Patricia  &  Sam  Obregon 
Janie  &  Clyde  Parks 
Robert  E.  Peters 
Jeane  &  Peter  Robbeloth 
Edrie  &  Tony  Shenuski 
J.  Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer 
Dennis  Haugan  &  Marc  Sterling 
Jane  Waldron 
Kelly  &  Todd  Weber 
Helen  B.  Wooden 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  Ackman 
Bette  Adelman 

Cynthia  Grace  &  Robert  Allen 
Susan  &  Robert  Alpert 
Catherine  Babcock 
Jan  &  Ron  Badley 
Norma  &  George  Barratt 
Gay  &  Ron  Baukol 
Abigail  H.  Benedict 
Vivian  &  Roland  Boucher 
Krista  Bramlet 

John  Broan  &  Leslie  Grinker 
Joan  Broderius  &  Sharon  Broderius 


Rose  &  John  Burgis 

Kara  &  Charles  Butterworth 

Sylvia  &  David  Caplow 

Ruthie  &  Phill  Carll 

Judith  &  David  Case 

Sandy  &  Dennis  Cielaszyk 

Dorothea  S.  Clarke 

Dorothy  Collier  &  Judith  Derrick 

Joan  &  Douglas  Cook 

Lillian  Coury 

Rhonda  Wrenn  Cunning  & 

Dennis  Cunning 
Dixie  &  David  Damrel 
Patricia  &  Robert  Davis 
Jayne  Deyoe  &  Tom  Moler 
Kathryn  N.  Elsaesser 
Kenneth  &  Karen  Evans 
Dianne  Hansford  &  Gerald  Farin 
William  G.  Farrow 
Sandra  Peters  Frohman  & 

Alan  Frohman 
Juan  Galeana 
Ruth  &  James  Gourley 
Mary  Alyce  &  Charles  Grube 
Christine  Hardy  &  William  Howe 
Lori  &  Jim  Hartman 
Rojon  &  Jay  Hasker 
Judi  &  Jim  Heidkamp 
Mary  Finnerty  &  Darrell  Hoerter 
Dana  Taylor  &  Douglas  Hopper 
Katie  Howland  &  Kevin  O'Brien 
Helen  F.  Huff 
Carolyn  S.  Husemoller 
Ellen  Jackson  &  Sheri  Jackson 
Patricia  &  Robert  Jenkinson 
Agnes  &  Richard  Johnson 
Rachel  Dabill  &  Bill  Johnson 
Maurine  &  Jeffrey  Kahn 
Dwight  Howe 
Carol  Ann  &  William  Keane 
Jeri  Kelley 

Cheryl  &  Richard  Krajewski 
Lynda  &  A.  A.  Krigers 
Nicole  &  George  Kroeger  & 
Barbara  Ferris 
Pat  Bray  &  Patricia  Lamb 
Delight  &  Tim  Lane 
Catherine  Drezak  &  Teresa  Lanier 
Nancy  Lesko  &  Mike  Quinlan 
Cynthia  &  Roger  Lidman 
Gayle  &  William  Lieurance 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Kelly  Lovell-Taylor 
Marcia  &  Mark  Lussier 
Carol  &  Harvey  Mackay 
Leeta  &  Ron  Mackey 
Mary  Ann  &  Theodore  Maka 
Janet  Margrave  &  Nat  Reyes 
Nancy  &  Vance  Marshall 
Barbara  &  Sanford  McCormick 
Patricia  A.  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Helen  &  Robert  Mendez 
Irene  &  E.  David  Metz 
Esther  &  Calvin  Meury 
Jacqueline  Miller 
Marta  Morando  &  William  Moio 
Dirk  Ellsworth  &  Steven  Nagy 
Lynn  &  Joe  Nichols 
Paul  R.  Peach 
Janet  &  Michael  Pengelly 
Richard  I.  Peterson 
Barbara  &  Louis  Previte 
Ginger  &  Reid  Price 
Marilynn  M.  Prins 
Carol  &  Tom  Quijada 
Deanna  Richardson 
Julie  &  Wayne  Rish 
Mary  Romero  &  Eric  Margolis 
Star  &  Seymour  Sacks 
Joseph  Salazar 
Gail  Sallustro 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Jeannie  &  Fabrizio  Saraceni 
Kathy  &  Dan  Scott 
Barbara  &  William  Searle 
Rebecca  Senior 
Shapiro  Family 
Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 
Margarete  Somers 


Mary  &  Fred  Stone  III 
Martha  Grout  Swerdfeger  & 

Steven  Swerdfeger 
Inge  Terpening 
Mary  &  Tom  Thomas 
Ayanna  &  Derek  Thompson 
Jaime  Toledano 
Carol  Torrey- Waldrop  & 

A.  Linwood  Waldrop 
Andrea  Umlas  &  Greg  Poulos 
Esther  M.  VanLoo 
Maureen  &  John  Voloudakis 
Leonora  T.  Vullo 
Joan  Was 

Therese  Wehling  &  Irving  Shuman 

Naomi  &  Gerald  Weiner 

Janine  &  James  White 

Jan  &  Roy  Wilkins 

Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 

Kris  Gibney  Williams  &  Jim  Williams 

Sandra  &  Jay  Williams 

Joan  &  Jerry  Witt 

Katherine  D.  Woods 

Sandra  &  Tommy  Wright 

Cheryl  Wyatt  &  John  Wenderski 

Mary  &  Flarry  Young 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (19) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer* 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Feffer* 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 


Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  For  more  information 
call  Beverly  Duzik,  director  of 
development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Virginia  &  Ernest  Ferry* 

Corleah  S.  Fiery* 

Rose  &  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey* 

Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  &  Michael  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  D.  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  E.  Korobkin 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Douglas  R.  &  Shirley  L.  Lowe 

Mildred  F.  May 

Patricia  A.  &  John  K.  Meinert 

Connie  Mueller 


Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schilling 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster* 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
MaryAnna  &  Terry  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized. 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  &  the 
business  community  for  donors  of  $250 
or  more,  received  between  September  16, 
2005  and  December  15, 2005. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

American  Express  Company 

Mesquite  Member  (5,000+) 

Bank  of  America 

The  Boeing  Company 

Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 

Acacia  ($1,000+) 

Davison  Benefits  Group 
KB  Home 

Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
VP  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Vintage  Fashion,  Inc. 

Desert  Willow($500+) 

Canyon  Record  Productions 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates,  PC 

Cascalotte  ($250+) 

Sterling  Technology  Partners,  LLC 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Young  &  Company,  LLC 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Company 
Choice  Hotels  International  Foundation 
Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 
SAP  Matching  Gift  Program 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Harry  Rosenzweig  Charitable  Trust 
Stanley  Smith  Horticultural  Trust 
Louis  Foundation,  Inc. 

DONATIONS 

Alice  M.  Dorr 
Cheryl  &  Jay  Elston 
Donna  Hilt 
Laura  Hofmeister 
Institute  of  Museum  and 
Library  Services 


Chapter  A.  PEO  Sisterhood 
Paula  &  Jack  Shemer 
Carol  Whiteman 
Gail  Zucker 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT 
EVENT  DONATIONS 

Pearson  &  Company 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Received  between  September  16, 2005 
and  December  15, 2005: 

Phoenix  Suns 
William  Huizingh 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 

Louis  Foundation,  Inc. 

Nancy  Swanson 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honor  and  memorial  contributions  are 
used  to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  horticulture,  education  and 
research  programs.  Gifts  may  also  provide 
for  benches  &  plaques.  From  September 
16, 2005  and  December  15, 2005,  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  received: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

In  honor  ofNoyla  &  Quent  Augspurger 
David  Komm 
Mark  Rognlin 

In  honor  of  facquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
In  Appreciation  for  their  kindness 
&  generosity 
Christine  &  Chris  Stalzer 

In  honor  of  Eric  Garton 
Chapter  A.  PEO  Sisterhood 

In  honor  of  Dr.  &  Mrs.  fames  Gibson 
Heather  Gibson  &  Lisa  Basil 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Ron  Stigler 
Sara  Calvarese 

In  honor  of  funji  Yonekura 
Alice  &  Gary  Miles 

Memorial  Gifts: 

In  memory  of  Dante  Accurti 
Grayhawk  Elementary  School 

In  memory  of  Carol  Bulla 
Ruth  &  Phillip  Geyer 

In  memory  of  Dorothy  Carll 
Sam  Campana 
Victoria  &  Patrick  Cavallero 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Paul  &  Beverly  Duzik 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Myra  Millinger 
Florence  Nixon 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

In  memory  of  Roslyn  Rossett  Chassin 
Dr.  Maurice  Chassin  & 

The  Chassin  Family 

In  memory  of  fan  Cook 
Catherine  &  Roger  Allen 
The  Cook  Family 
Delores  Fery 
Mariann  Fitzgerald 
Ricci  Mancinelli 
Sandy  Miracle  Jones 
Paul  Phelps 
Tracy  Steiner 

Bonnie  &  Larry  Wasserman 
Roger  Wood 

Jennifer  &  Christopher  Zaludek 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Michael  Coyle 
The  Cedro  Family 


In  memory  of  Marilyn  DeBrosse 

Barry  Kranz 

The  DeBrosse  Family 

In  memory  of  Florence  & 

Norman  Diedrich 
Anonymous 

In  memory  of  Errol  Floyd 
Allice  &  Gary  Miles 

In  memory  of  Richard  Gelman 
Tricia  A.  Kluge 

In  memory  of  Mary  Favour  Hazeltine 
Cynthia  Hazeltine 
Favor  H.  Slater 

In  memory  of  Virginia  Howerton 
Callie  &  James  Chalifoux 

In  memory  of  Morris  Purnell 
Murray  Ostrin 

In  memory  of  Patrick  Quirk 
Kirti  Mathura 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Rayburn  & 

Hazel  Samson 
Julie  Ross  &  Family 

In  memory  of  Melanie  Spreeman 
Alice  &  Gary  Miles 

In  memory  of  Kay  Steams 
Ann  &  Dick  Francis 

In  memory  of  Virginia  Ullman 
Barbara  S.  Nelson 

In  memory  ofH.  W.  (Bill)  Vanloo 
Sheila  &  Mike  Geddes 
Kirti  Mathura 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

In  memory  of  Sylvia  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Lindy  Winston 
Adam  P.  Cohen 

In  memory  of  Emmett  Woodward 
Sherri  Anderson 
Jori  Christopher 
Barbara  &  Jeff  Martin 

In  memory  of  Victoria  Wolff 
Bryan  Faehner 
Diane  &  John  Mayer 
Sharon  &  Ron  Pelton 
Laura  &  Heath  Reed 
Vera  Shanko 
John  &  Linda  Sutton 

END  OF  THE  YEAR 
ANNUAL  APPEAL 

Anonymous  (3) 

Nellie  &  Shelly  Alam 

Rebecca  Allison  &  Margaux  Schaffer 

Margaret  M.  Ancira 

Barbara  E.  Avery 

Catherine  Babcock 

Jenny  Bailey 

Joseph  Barrow 

Eric  Bauman 

Sandra  DeLeon  &  Mike  Bearg 

Carol  Bedner 

Shirley  &  Thomas  Bekey 

Lydia  &  Philip  Bell 

Abigail  H.  Benedict 

Mary  Lou  &  Robert  Blackert 

Julie  Blake  Gidley 

Beth  Brand 

Mary  Louise  Brown 

Alain  Brunet 

Robert  Bulla 

Kara  &  Charles  Butterworth 
Stephanie  Cairns 
Ruth  &  Phil  Carll 
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Scottsdale  Artists  League  Art  Show  &  Sale 

Sunday,  April  1-2,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Exit  Courtyard 

Dinner  on  the  Desert 

Saturday,  April  22, 6  p.m.  Tickets  begin  at  $300;  call  480-481-8147 

Annual  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 
Show  and  Sale 

Friday-Sunday,  April  28-30, 9  a.m.-5  p.m., 

Free  with  Garden  admission 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  Spring  Concert  Series 

Fridays,  March  24-May  26,  7-9  p.m.  and 
Fridays,  June  2-23,  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

For  tickets  call  480-941-1225,  order  on-line  at  www.ticketweb.com 
(service  charge  will  apply),  or  visit  the  Garden  Admissions 

Mother's  Day  Lunch  and  Concert  with  Esteban 

Sunday,  May  14 

Two  shows  available:  11  a.m.-l  p.m.  or  4-6  p.m. 

$39  concert  only  /  $59  concert  and  lunch 
For  tickets  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  the  Garden  Admissions. 

Annual  Members'  Meeting 

Thursday,  May  18, 5  p.m.,  Dorrance  Hall 


25 
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Manolo  Valdes  Sculpture  in  the  Garden 

February-May  14, 2006 
Focated  throughout  the  Garden. 

Ottosen  Gallery  open  10  a.m.-4  p.m.  daily 


Spring  Butterfly  Exhibit  in  the  Marshall  Pavilion 
presented  by  Wells  Fargo 

Garden  Members'  Preview:  Friday,  March  10 
Open  to  the  Public:  March  11 -May  14 
Monday-Friday  10:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  9  a.m-5  p.m. 

Members  free.  $2  for  Non-Members  three  years  and  older, 
with  paid  Garden  admission. 


Spring  Plant  Sale 

Garden  Members'  Preview:  Friday,  March  17, 7  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Open  to  the  Public:  Saturday,  March  18,  7  a.m.-5  p.m.  and 

Sunday,  9  a.m-5  p.m. 


Agave  on  the  Rocks 

presented  by  The  Arizona  Republic 

Friday,  March  31,  6-10  p.m. 

Members:  $60,  Non-Members:  $65 
For  tickets  call  480-941-1225,  order  on-line  at  www.ticketweb.com 
(service  charge  will  apply),  or  visit  the  Garden  Admissions. 
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The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
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brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 
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Desert \/tHoyu(l 

Environmental 
Qenerational  Amnesia 


n  the  1930s,  Garden  founder  Gertrude  Divine 
Webster  worried  that  Phoenix's  burgeoning  popula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  would  soon  overwhelm  and  destroy 
the  desert  habitat  surrounding  the  city.  I  worried 
about  the  same  thing  when  I  read  recently  that 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  are  growing  so  fast  they  may 
soon  merge  into  one  gigantic  metropolis. 

What  Mrs.  Webster  and  I  have  in  common  is  that  we 
recognize  population  growth  means  loss  of  natural 
habitat.  Where  we  differ  is  our  threshold  for  alarm. 
For  Mrs.  Webster,  a  population  of  51,000  was  just  too 
much.  As  for  me,  I  wish  we  could  hold  the  line  at 
the  current  3.9  million  residents  in  our  metro  area. 

This  difference  in  perspective  is  what  psychologist 
Peter  H.  Kahn  refers  to  as  "environmental  generational 
amnesia."  His  thesis  is  that  the  way  we  experience 
the  natural  world  in  childhood  sets  the  norm  by 
which  we  measure  environmental  degradation  later 
in  our  lives.  His  concern  is  this:  as  each  successive 
generation  grows  up  experiencing  less  direct  contact 
with  the  natural  world,  our  collective  memory  of 
what  pristine  natural  habitats  were  once  like  grows 
more  and  more  faint. 

Is  it  possible  that  today's  children  will  look  back  on 
2006  as  the  "good  old  days,"  when  "only"  3.9  million 
lived  in  the  Valley?  When  you  could  still  get  in  a  car 
and  drive  for  "just"  an  hour  and  enjoy  undisturbed 
desert?  I  hope  not. 


Note:  For  more  information  about  environmental  generational 
amnesia,  refer  to  Chapter  4  in  Children  and  Nature:  Psychological, 
Sociocultural  and  Evolutionary  Investigations,  edited  by  Peter  H. 
Kahn,  Jr.  and  Stephen  R.  Kellert.  Cambridge,  MA:  The  MIT 
Press,  2002. 


But  if  Dr.  Kahn  is  right,  that  we  are  developing 
amnesia  about  what  our  natural  world  was  once 
like,  imagine  what  a  critical  role  the  Garden  will 
play  in  the  future.  It's  good  to  know  that  the 
Garden  will  always  be  here  ...  to  trigger  our 
memories  of  what  nature  and  natural  habitats  are 
really  like  ...  to  delight  our  senses  ...  to  soothe 
our  souls  . . .  and  to  remind  us  of  the  following: 

We  don't  inherit  the  Earth  from  our  parents, 
we  borrow  it  from  our  children. 

—  Native  American  saying 

Ken  Schutz, 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Colorful  Garden  vista  with  Octopus  cactus,  Stenocereus  alamosensis , 
in  the  foreground,  Senita,  Pachycereus  schottii,  and  blooming 
Brittlebush,  Encelia  farinosa. 
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H  U  M  M I N 
XND  PRJCKLY- 
F  LOWER 
ADAPTATIONS 
IN  THE4CENUS 
NOPALEA 


By  Raul  Puente,  Curator  of  Living  Collection 
Hummingbird  photographs  by  Curt  Hamman 


dwellers  in  the  Sonoran  Desert,  we 
are  used  to  seeing  our  abundant  native 
prickly-pear  species  covering  extensive 
areas  around  the  state  of  Arizona  and  the 
southwestern  United  States.  Most  of  these 
prickly-pears  (genus  Opuntia  spp.)  are  low, 
sprawling  plants  with  attractive  yellow 
flowers  (Fig.  1)  that  bloom  during  the  spring 
and  part  of  the  summer.  Another  common 
sight  is  various  species  of  bees  and  other 
insects  visiting  the  flowers,  collecting  pollen 
and  at  the  same  time  pollinating  the  flowers 


Figure  1.  Brown-spined  prickly-pear,  Optunia  phaeacantha 


that  will,  in  time,  produce  new  seeds  to 
expand  the  prickly-pear 's  natural  populations. 
Prickly-pear  flowers  are  very  well  suited  for 
bee  pollination;  most  species  have  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  which  the  corolla  is  wide 


open  when  ready  for  pollination.  The  large 
stigmas  (female  organs)  are  located  in  the 
center  of  the  flower  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  stamens  (male  organs  carrying  pollen), 
forming  a  sort  of  a  landing  platform  for 
bees.  The  stamens  are  sensitive  and  have 
the  ability  to  move,  curling  up  closer  to 
the  stigmas  every  time  they  are  touched 
by  bees  landing  in  the  center  of  the  flower. 
This  makes  the  stamens  move  closer  to  the 
stigmas,  where  bees  can  then  touch  and 
transfer  the  pollen  very  easily. 

Hummingbird  Pollination  in  Cacti 

While  insect  pollination  is  the  most  common 
type  in  most  North  American  cacti,  we  can 
also  find  species  pollinated  by  bats  (for 
example,  the  saguaro  and  cardon),  moths 
(Queen  of  the  Night),  and  even  humming¬ 
birds.  Cacti  pollinated  by  hummingbirds 
have  flowers  modified  into  narrow,  dark 
orange,  pink,  or  red  tubular  corollas  with 
protruding  stamens  and  stigmas.  Examples 
of  hummingbird-pollinated  cacti  include 
our  native  claret-cup  hedgehog  ( Echinocereus 
triglochidiatus),  several  pincushion  cacti 
from  Baja  California  ( Cochemiea  poselgeri 
and  C.  maritima),  and  numerous  epiphytic 
cacti,  such  as  the  Christmas  cactus  (genus 
Epiphyllum). 

In  the  semi-arid  regions  and  tropical 
deciduous  forests  of  central  Mexico  and 
Central  America  grow  a  small  group  of 
arborescent  prickly-pears  (Fig.  2)  that  are 
reportedly  pollinated  by  hummingbirds. 


This  group  is  classified  under  the  genus 
Nopalea  spp.,  and  it  has  been  separated 
from  Opuntia  based  on  flower  morphology, 
pollen  type,  and  hummingbird  pollination. 
Although  the  first  species  of  Nopalea  was 
described  in  Linnaeus's  time,  its  descrip¬ 
tion  was  incomplete,  and  data  about  its 
distribution  were,  in  most  cases,  confusing 
and  inaccurate. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
through  Mexico  and  Central  America 
collecting  and  studying  prickly-pears  for 
a  revision  of  the  genus  Nopalea  spp.  During 
this  three-year  project,  I  was  able  to  collect 
live  and  herbarium  specimens  to  study 
Nopalea's  morphology,  distribution,  chromo- 


Figure  2.  Nopalea  lutea,  San  Antonio,  Guatemala 
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some  numbers,  pollen,  and  blooming  season 
and  to  make  observations  on  pollinators 
and  flower  visitors.  As  a  result  of  this  study, 
nine  species  are  now  recognized;  one  new 
species  was  discovered  and  is  in  tine  process 
of  being  described,  and  a  new  hybrid  was 
also  found,  representing  the  first  documented 
intergeneric  hybrid  between  Nopalea  and 
Opuntia.  The  results  of  this  research  were 
presented  at  the  2002  Congress  of  the 
International  Organization  for  Succulent 
Studies  (IOS),  and  since  then,  the  genus 
Nopalea  has  been  accepted  in  the  new 
classification  of  the  genus  Opuntia ,  which 
has  been  recently  divided  into  16  genera. 

Nopalea  Adaptations  to  Hummingbird 
Pollination 

The  flowers  in  Nopalea  prickly-pears  are 
significantly  modified  for  hummingbird 
pollination  and  are  very  distinct  from  the 
flowers  of  die  genus  Opuntia.  Nopalea  flowers 
are  dark  orange  to  red  and  have  erect  tepals 
that  hug  the  pistil  and  stamens,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  tubular  corolla  (Fig.  3,  A). 
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Table  1.  Blooming  periods  of  Nopalea  species  and  Opuntia  species  (based  on  field  collections  and  herbarium  specimens). 


The  stamens  are  longer  than  the  tepals  and 
protrude  above  the  corolla,  exposing  the 
anthers.  The  pistil  is  very  long,  with  the  stigma 
also  above  the  corolla  and  very  close  to  the 
anthers.  The  base  of  the  pistil  is  broadened, 
forming  a  sort  of  lid  at  the  top  of  the  nectar 
chamber  (Fig.  3,  C),  which  protects  the 
abundant  nectar  produced  at  the  nectar 
chamber,  the  reward  that  attracts  humming¬ 
birds.  This  lidded  nectar  diamber  is  remarkably 


different  from  the  pistil  structure  of  Opuntia 
prickly-pears  (Fig.  3,  D  left). 

The  pollen  in  Nopalea  is  also  highly  modified. 
The  surface  of  the  pollen  (exine)  is  almost 
smooth,  with  small  pores  covered  with  a 
kind  of  oil  (pollenkitt)  that  makes  the  pollen 
very  sticky  (Fig.  4,  A).  The  smooth  pollen 
surface  provides  a  large  surface  area,  and 
the  oil  allows  the  pollen  grains  to  adhere  to 


feathers  in  the  hummingbird  forehead.  By 
comparison,  the  pollen  of  Opuntia  prickly- 
pears  is  strongly  reticulate  and  lumpy  which 
allows  the  pollen  grains  to  stick  to  the 
spiny  legs  of  insects  (Fig.  4,  B). 

The  blooming  period  for  Nopalea  species  is 
also  different  from  that  of  Opuntia  (see 
Table  1).  In  general,  blooms  start  in  September 
for  the  earliest  species  and  continue  through 
May  coinciding  with  the  period  when  the 
migratory  species  of  hummingbird  are  in 
their  southern  ranges.  During  this  time,  the 
regions  with  tropical  deciduous  forest  are 
in  the  dry  season,  and  the  red  flowers  of 
Nopalea  are  some  of  the  few  flowers  avail¬ 
able  for  hummingbirds,  easily  located 
among  the  dry  leaves  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

How  do  Hummingbirds  Pollinate 
Nopalea  Prickly-Pears? 

Since  most  of  the  species  of  Nopalea  are  spiny 
hummingbirds  have  to  be  very  careful 


Figure  4.  Pollen  of  (A)  Nopalea  and  (B)  Opuntia 
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Common  Names 

English  and  Spanish 

Genus/Species 

Nopalea  Species 

Locality 

Buff-bellied  Hummingbird 

Colibn  Yucateco 

Amazilia  yucatanensis 

Nopalea  inaperta 

Nopalea  gaumeri 

Santa  Clara,  Yucatan 
Dzibichaltun,  Yucatan 

Sparkling-Tailed  Hummingbird 

Colibn  Cola  Pinta 

Tilmatura  duponti 

Nopalea  inaperta 

Santa  Clara,  Yucatan 

Mexican  Sheartail 

Colibn  Cola  Hendida 

Doricha  eliza 

Nopalea  inaperta 

Santa  Clara,  Yucatan 

Slender  Shear-tail 

Colibn  Tijereta 

Doricha  enicura 

Nopalea  inaperta 

Santa  Clara,  Yucatan 

Blue-Throated  Hummingbird 

Colibn  Garganta  Azul 

Lampornis  clemenciae 

Nopalea  dejecta 

Canoas,  San  Luis  Potosl 

Rufous’  Hummingbird 

Zumbador  Rufo 

Selasphorous  rufus 

Nopalea  karwinskiana 

La  Chilapa,  Nayarit 

Anna's  Hummingbird 

Calypte  anna 

Nopalea  gaumeri 
(Cultivated) 

Paradise  Valley,  Arizona 

Table  2.  Hummingbirds  observed  pollinating  flowers  of  Nopalea  spp. 


when  visiting  their  flowers  to  collect  nectar. 
The  flowers  have  a  horizontal  position 
with  respect  to  the  pads,  so  hummingbird, 
with  their  characteristic  hovering  flight, 
are  well  adapted  to  reach  the  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  open  for  up  to  three  days,  and 
during  visits,  hummingbirds  stick  their 
long  beaks  and  tongues  between  the  corolla 
tepals,  trying  to  reach  the  nectar  chamber 
(Fig.  3,  C).  The  presence  of  the  lid  in  the  base 
of  the  style  forces  the  hummingbird  to 
push  against  stamens  and  stigmas,  to  prod 
and  go  past  the  lid  to  reach  the  nectar.  In 
doing  so,  the  hummingbird  touches  its  fore¬ 
head  to  the  flower's  anthers  (Fig.  5),  and 
numerous  pollen  grains  stick  to  the  feathers. 
Moving  from  one  flower  to  another,  hum¬ 
mingbirds  transfer  pollen  from  their  forehead 
to  the  stigmas  of  flowers  on  other  pads  and 
other  plants,  allowing  the  cross-pollination 
that  promotes  gene  flow  among  different 
plants.  Some  of  the  hummingbirds  observed 
during  fieldwork  are  listed  in  Table  2. 


Ornamental  Uses  of  Nopalea  Prickly-Pears 

Although  native  to  the  tropical  deciduous 
forests  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
several  species  of  Nopalea  are  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  xeriscape  gardens.  Two  culti- 
vars  of  Nopalea  cochenillifera  are  commonly 
cultivated  and  are  available  in  nurseries  in 
the  Phoenix  area,  where  they  will  grow  under 
light  shade  and  with  additional  irrigation 
(every  two  weeks)  during  the  hot  months 
of  the  summer.  Some  species  should  be 
protected  from  direct  sun,  while  others 
will  adapt  to  full  sun  provided  they  have 
additional  irrigation.  Arborescent  species 
will  make  ideal  specimens  for  use  as  focal 


points  against  walls  or  for  forming  hedges  as 
visual  screens.  The  upright  and  compact 
habit  of  Nopalea  provides  a  neat  look  compared 

to  the  shrubby  native 
prickly-pears,  which 
frequently  grow  too 
wide  and  out  of  control. 
Nopalea  prickly-pears 
are  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  hummingbird 
gardens,  and  they 
also  attract  other 
wildlife.  Nopalea 
auberi,  N.  dejecta  (Fig.  6), 
and  N.  cochenillifera 
are  the  most  prolific 
bloomers,  making  an 
impressive  display 
from  winter  to  early 
spring  to  attract 
some  of  the  resident 
hummingbirds.  The 
Cochineal  prickly-pear  ( Nopa¬ 
lea  cochenillifera)  is  a  spineless 
species  than  grows  from  a 
5-foot  shrub  into  a  15-foot 
tree  with  a  definite  trunk. 

It  has  the  longest  blooming 
period  of  all,  from  September 
into  April,  and  it  will  bloom 
after  summer  rains.  Both 
Yucatan's  prickly-pear 
(N.  inaperta)  and  Gaumers' 
prickly-pear  (N.  gaumeri ) 

(Table  1)  are  native  to  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula  and 
will  grow  into  compact 


arborescent  plants  to  8  feet  tall.  The 
Honduran  prickly-pear  (N.  hondurensis) 
is  a  compact  shrub,  6  to  8  feet  tall  and  4 
to  6  feet  wide,  that  has  been  cultivated 
for  years  at  the  Garden.  It  can  take  full  sun, 
but  requires  additional  irrigation  to  look 
its  best. 

None  of  the  species  mentioned  above 
appears  to  be  invasive,  and  considering 
their  native  habitat,  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  established  and  cause  problems  in 
the  wild  areas  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  propagating 
and  testing  other  species  of  Nopalea  as  part 
of  its  Plant  Introduction  Program;  these 
will  be  available  at  future  plant  sales.  ^ 


Figure  6.  Nopalea  dejecta  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  bloomers. 


Figure  5.  Hummingbird  transfers  pollen  from  its  forehead. 
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Favorite  Summer 
Blooming  Vricddy-Vears 
for  Your  (garden 


Texas  Prickly-Pear  ( Opuntia  engelmannii  var.  lindheimeri ): 
Native  to  southern  Texas  and  northern  Mexico,  this 
shrubby  prickly-pear  will  grow  to  4  feet  tall  by  6-8  feet 
wide.  Yellow  curved  spines  and  large,  bright  orange 
flowers  that  fade  to  salmon  color  make  this  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  bloomers  for  desert  gardens.  Plant 
away  from  sidewalks  and  patios. 


Beaver  Tail  Prickly-Pear  {Opuntia  basilaris ):  One  of  the 
most  popular  native  prickly-pear,  favored  because  of  its 
compact  size  (1.5-2  feet  tall  by  3  feet  wide)  and  beautiful 
large  magenta  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  earlier  bloomers 
(March  to  June)  and  will  look  good  on  its  own  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  wildflower  patch. 

Santa  Rita  Prickly-Pear  ( Opuntia  santa-rita ):  This  is  a 
shrubby,  compact  prickly-pear  growing  to  4  feet  high 
and  3-4  feet  wide.  It  has  a  definite  trunk  that  makes  it 
look  like  a  small  tree.  The  pads  in  this  plant  are  normally 
grayish-blue,  but  when  under  stress  because  of  heat  or 
cold,  they  turn  to  a  vivid  purple  color,  which  will  last  for 
good  part  of  the  year.  For  long-lasting  purple  color,  look 
for  a  cultivar  called  Tubac.'  The  yellow  flowers,  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  red  center,  are  numerous  and  about  3 
inches  in  diameter. 


Crawling  Prickly-Pear  ('Red  Fire')  ( Opuntia  stenopetala ): 
A  very  interesting,  low  growing  prickly-pear,  Red  Fire 
grows  to  1.5  feet  tall  and  4-5  feet  wide.  Its  round  pads 
form  chains  that  crawl  along  the  ground,  and  its  attractive 
brownish-red  spines  stand  out  when  hit  by  sunlight. 
Numerous  orange  to  dark  red  flowers  grow  at  the  edge 
of  the  pads  in  early  summer. 


Cochineal  Prickly-Pear  ( Nopalea  cochenillifera ):  An 
arborescent  prickly-pear  (10-12  feet  tall)  with  spineless 
pads,  which  makes  it  easy  for  handling  and  planting. 
Plant  it  under  some  shade  or  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  and  water  it  more  than  our  native  prickly-pears. 
The  winter-blooming  flowers  are  tubular  in  shape,  dark 
pink  to  red,  and  pollinated  by  hummingbirds.  A  great 
addition  to  any  hummingbird  garden,  it  can  be  used  for 
"nopalitos"  when  not  in  bloom. 


f - \ 

Summer  In/ 
Your  Garden/: 
A  Plant 
Survival/ 
Guide/ 

Your  plants  will  endure  the  summer 
extremes  in  much  better  shape  if  you 
remember  some  essentials  for  plant  care: 

Watering  is  all-important.  Water  at  least  a 
foot  deep  for  perennials,  groundcovers  and 
succulents  (including  cacti),  two  feet  deep 
for  shrubs,  and  three  feet  deep  for  trees. 

Many  plants  need  shade.  This  even 
includes  some  cacti.  When  the  natural 
shade  of  trees  is  not  available,  use  shade 
cloth  with  a  rating  of  30-60%. 

A  two-inch  layer  of  mulch  creates  a 
cooling  buffer  between  the  intense  sun  and 
the  soil  surrounding  the  upper  root  structure 
of  plants. 

Pruning  should  be  minimized  at  the  peak 
of  summer  to  avoid  burning  of  newly 
exposed  tissue. 

Know  the  cycles  of  your  plants.  During 
summer,  some  plants  such  as  Chaparrel 
sage,  drop  leaves  or  produce  small  foliage. 
This  method  of  shutting  down  allows 
plants  to  cope  with  the  heat  and  dryness. 
Resist  the  temptation  to  over-water — you 
may  cause  more  damage  and  rot  the  plants. 

V _ I _ / 


Arborist  Dave  Rispoli 
Receives  Certification 

The  Horticulture  Department  is  proud 
to  announce  that  Dave  Rispoli  is  now  a 
Certified  Arborist.  Dave  received  his  cer¬ 
tificate  recently  after  passing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  exam  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
tree  culture  and  care.  The  certification  is 
issued  by  the  International  Society  of 
Arboriculture,  a  worldwide  professional 
organization  dedicated  to  fostering  a 
greater  appreciation  for  trees  and  pro¬ 
moting  research,  technology,  and  the 
professional  practice  of  arboriculture. 

V _ _ _ 
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On  February  27,  a  new  crested  saguaro  was  j 
transplanted  near  the  Garden's  entry  drive. 
Originally  planted  about  30  years  ago  in 
front  of  what  is  now  Andrea  Kolich's  Phoenix  " 
home,  the  "Green  Giant"  was  about  to  be 
displaced  by  a  remodeling  project.  The  des- 
tiny  of  the  6,000  pound,  24-foot  high  saguaro 
changed  after  Kolich  contacted  A  Great 
Southwest  Cactus  and  Tree  Spade,  a 
saguaro  moving  company.  They  suggested 
that  she  donate  the  enormous  specimen  to 
the  Garden  and  that  the  company  in  turn 
would  donate  the  cost  for  the  move.  The 
Garden  would  like  to  thank  Andrea  Kolich 
and  A  Great  Southwest  Cactus  and  Tree 
Spade  for  their  generous  donations.  This 
marvelous  specimen  adds  to  our  collection 
of  three  other  crested  saguaros:  "Numero 
Uno,"  "Handsome,"  and  "Angel." 


Preparing  the  plant  for  the  drive  by  bracing  the  branches 
with  boards  and  padded  material. 


Mover  Miguel  Gomez  removes  braces  that  support¬ 
ed  the  15-foot  span  of  branches  during  transport. 
The  saguaro  made  it  to  the  Garden  intact. 


Barnes  Butte  creates  the  perfect  backdrop  as  the  rig  is  backed  into  place. 


‘‘El  Gigante  Verde”  stands  guard  in  his  new  home, 
the  Garden’s  entry  driveway. 


The  Journey  of  “El  Gigante  Verde” 
(TheGreen  Giant):  A  New  Creste^taguaro 


.  V 


I 
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Often  the  possibilities  seem  limitless  and  the  real  task  has 
been  to  narrow  the  list  of  many  exciting  ideas  to  those  few 
that  best  embody  the  Garden's  mission  and  those  which 
best  serve  all  of  our  audiences.  Even  though  the  planning 
process  continues,  and  a  final  long-range  plan  is  not  yet 
ready  for  publication,  several  important  themes  have 
emerged  from  our  work: 

The  Garden,  now  in  its  67th  year  of  operation,  needs  to 
create  and  fund  a  significant  endowment  in  order  to 
nurture  its  programs  and  assure  its  continued  success — 
functioning  in  healthy  economic  times  to  fund  and  advance 
new  initiatives  and  in  challenging  times  as  a  kind  of 
insurance  policy  against  unpredictable  changes  in  financial 
markets  or  unforeseen  swings  in  attendance. 

The  Garden  must  redouble  its  efforts  in  both  the  informal 
and  formal  education  arenas— perhaps  by  using  the 
Internet  to  increase  its  already  substantial  support 
for  K-12  students  and  teachers,  or  by  harnessing  new 
technologies  to  offer  individualized  audio  tours  to 
Garden  visitors  in  a  variety  of  languages. 


A  Report  to  Members:  the  Garden  in  the  Year  2005 


Dear  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Members: 


The  Garden  is  now  poised  to  redefine  what  constitutes 
excellence  in  the  display  of  cacti  and  succulent 
plants  and  stands  ready  to  create  a  new  aesthetic 
for  our  exhibits.  We  are  currently  developing  an 
exhibition  philosophy  that  is  firmly  rooted  in  our 
historic  trails  and  which  also  showcases  specimen 
plants  and  mass  plantings  in  newly  created  open 
air  "galleries"  along  the  trails. 

In  the  months  to  come,  Garden  members  will 
learn  more  about  each  of  these  ideas  and  the 
incredible  possibilities  they  represent. 

In  addition  to  planning  for  the  future,  all  the 
Garden's  departments  continued  to  achieve  robust 
success  in  2005:  volunteers  again  donated  more 
than  60,000  hours  of  service;  tour  guides  in  the 
education  department  served  a  record  number  of 
school  children;  our  scientists'  research  results 
appeared  in  highly  respected  journals;  preliminary 
planning  for  a  new  entry/ exit  exhibit  was  complet¬ 
ed;  and,  thanks  to  the  care  and  dedication  of  our 
horticulture  and  curatorial  staff,  the  plant  collection 
grew  larger  and  has  never  looked  healthier. 

In  reality,  all  the  Garden's  departments  pulled 
together  to  make  2005  such  a  good  year,  and  we 
would  like  to  recognize  the  contributions  of  the  more 
than  100  staff  members  and  the  departments  in 
which  they  work:  Admissions,  Business,  Collections, 
Development  and  Membership,  Education, 
Exhibits,  Facilities,  Horticulture,  Marketing, 
Rangers,  Research,  Retail,  and  Visitor  Services. 

Finally,  we  thank  you — our  members  and  donors — 
for  your  generous  support  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Ours  is  a  critical  mission  and  one  that  we 
could  not  achieve  without  you.  We  extend  our 
gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  to  help  the 
Garden  flourish  in  2005. 

Melodie  Lewis 
President,  Board  of  Trustees 

Ken  Schutz 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Since  2002,  when  $17  million  in  new  buildings  and 
facilities  were  completed,  much  of  our  effort  has  been 
focused  on  growing  into  our  new  spaces  and  learning 
to  fully  utilize  their  potential.  Now  that  the  process  is 
complete,  we've  turned  our  attention  to  the  Garden's 
future.  Working  with  all  of  our  stakeholders — especially 
visitors,  members,  volunteers,  staff  and  trustees — we 
have  begun  to  dream  about  what  the  Garden  could  (and 
should)  be  like  in  2015  and  beyond. 


The  Garden  needs  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
scientific  body  of  knowledge  about  desert  plants 
and  ecology,  and  to  expand  that  contribution 
by  adding  several  new  scientists  to  its  research 
team  and  perhaps,  by  sponsoring  formal 
collaborations  with  leading  botanists  in 
other  desert  regions  of  the  world. 


The  year  2005  was  a  very  good  year  for  the  Garden, 
and  we  hope  you  know  our  success  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  your  support.  Our 
financial  performance  for  the  year  was  strong,  and 
is  reviewed  in  the  accompanying  Treasurer's  report. 
We  focus  here  on  the  Garden's  programmatic 
achievements  in  2005. 


Financial  statements 


As  the  accompanying  statements  show,  the  Garden  was 
very  successful  in  fiscal  year  2004-5.  The  unusually  rainy 
fall  and  winter  seasons  set  the  stage  for  an  incredibly 
beautiful  spring.  "Wildflower  fever"  ran  rampant  through 
the  Valley,  and  visitors  flocked  to  the  Garden  in  record 
numbers.  In  March  alone,  the  Garden  hosted  more  than 
65,000  guests — from  near  and  far — setting  an  all  time 
attendance  record. 

Admissions  revenue  increased  more  than  18%.  Gross 
profit  on  retail  sales  grew  by  17%.  Total  memberships 
increased  to  more  than  16,000  households,  and  member¬ 
ship  income  advanced  by  more  than  22  percent— topping 
the  $1  million  mark  for  the  first  time.  Contributions  were 
especially  strong  in  2004-5  thanks  to  several  generous 
gifts  and  bequests  that  were  received  throughout  the  year. 
Investment  income  for  the  year  was  slightly  lower  than  in 
the  previous  year,  as  $700,000  in  restricted  funds  was 
used  to  retire  long-term  bond  debt  in  the  same  amount. 
For  the  year  total  revenues  increased  nearly  24  percent 
to  slightly  more  than  $7  million. 

Total  operating  expenses  for  the  year  2004-5  were  $6,168,537, 
resulting  in  a  net  operating  surplus  of  $905,372  before 
depreciation.  The  magnitude  of  this  surplus  is  attributable 
to  the  receipt  of  several  large  unbudgeted  contributions. 
The  balance  of  bonds  payable,  which  were  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Garden's  capital  campaign,  was  reduced 
during  the  year  by  $700,000,  consistent  with  donor 
restrictions.  The  balance  remaining  is  $8,600,000,  due  in 
2035.  Assets  sufficient  to  retire  all  bonds  are  either  on 
hand  or  assured  by  investment  income. 

Reviewers  of  these  reports  should  be  aware  that  each  year 
the  balance  in  the  account  "Property  and  Equipment" 
will  decline  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  recorded 
depreciation  expense  over  the  cost  of  newly  acquired 
property.  Concurrently  the  balance  in  "Total  Net  Assets" 
is  likely  to  decline  also.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report 
the  recognition  of  depreciation  expense  has  no  effect  on 
the  financial  well-being  of  the  Garden. 


Statement  of  Activities 

(before  depreciation) 

Revenue  2004-2005  2003-2004 


Gross  Profit  on  Retail  Sales 

$  1,369,300 

$1,167,898 

Admissions 

Contributions,  Grants 

1,668,835 

1,412,736 

&  Special  Events 

2,127,117 

1,213,775 

Investment  Income  (net) 

155,132 

234,502 

Memberships 

1,005,650 

983,665 

Other  Revenue 

747,875 

704,508 

Total  Revenue 

$7,073,909 

$5,717,084 

Expenses 

Program  Expenses* 

$3,797,437 

$3,335,893 

Fundraising  &  Membership 

607,179 

587,458 

General  &  Administrative 

679,743 

884,936 

Retail 

1,084,178 

814,331 

Total  Expenses 

$6,168,537 

$5,622,618 

Change  in  Net  Assets 
(before  depreciation) 

$  905,372 

$  94,466 

*Includes  the  following  departments:  Education,  Research, 
Exhibits,  and  a  portion  of  Visitor  Services. 


The  Statement  of  Activities  above  reports  the  results  of  Garden 
operations  excluding  the  effect  of  depreciation  expense. 
Depreciation  refers  to  the  systematic  allocation  of  the  cost  of 
long-lived  assets,  including  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures, 
and  equipment,  to  the  periods  that  benefit  from  their  use. 

Recording  depreciation  has  no  effect  on  the  liquidity  or  cash  flow 
of  the  Garden.  It  reflects  an  estimate  of  the  using  up  of  the  economic 
value  of  tangible  assets.  In  the  financial  statements  it  reduces  the 
Change  in  Net  Assets  (and,  therefore,  Total  Net  Assets)  and  the 
carrying  basis  of  Property  and  Equipment. 

Unlike  industrial  firms,  not-for-profit  organizations  do  not  provide 
for  the  addition  or  replacement  of  major  long-lived  assets  out  of 
operations.  Historically  such  entities  look  to  capital  contributions 
for  these  improvements.  Hence,  the  financial  performance  of  not- 
for-profits  is  best  evaluated  by  analyzing  operating  results  exclud¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  depreciation. 


David  J.  Barnett 
Treasurer,  Board  of  Trustees 


Depreciation  expense  recognized  in  the  Garden's  records  for  each 
fiscal  period  reported  here  was  approximately  $980,000. 


INFORMATION  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  2005 


Statement  of  Financial  Position 

2005  2004 


Assets 

Cash  &  Investments 
Pledges  &  Other  Receivables 
Inventories 

Total  Current  Assets 


$  1,159,623  $  2,208,364 

119,234  852,754 

200,005  218,037 

$  1,478,862  $  3,279,155 

Cash  &  Investments  (noncurrent)  7,246,116  5,433,471 

Pledges  Receivable  (noncurrent)  23,872 

Property  &  Equipment  (net)  15,827,589  16,436,331 

Bond  Issuance  Cost  99,290  113,022 

Other  Assets  182,222  175,401 


Total  Assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable 
Accrued  Expenses 
Deferred  Revenues 
Accrued  Interest 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

Bonds  Payable 

Total  Liabilities 

Total  Net  Assets 


$24,834,079  $25,461,252 


133,991  $ 
205,004 
256,078 
35,974 


151,772 

103,275 

179,265 

28,283 


$  631,047  $  462,595 

8,600,000  9,300,000 

$  9,231,047  $  9,762,595 
15,603,032  15,698,657 


Total  Liabilities  &  Net  Assets  $24,834,079  $25,461,252 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Annual  Budgets 


Gross  Profit  on 
Retail  Sales 

Admissions 

Contributions, 
Grants  & 
Special  Events 

Investment 
Income  (net) 

Memberships 
Other  Revenue 


2004-2005  Revenue 


Program 

Expenses 

Fundraising  & 
Membership 

General  & 
Administrative 

Retail 


Auditor's  Opinion 

The  Garden  has  received  an  unqualified  opinion  from  its  auditors, 
Mayer,  Hoffman,  McCann  P.C.,  on  the  audit  of  its  financial  state¬ 
ments  for  years  ending  September  30,  2005,  and  September  30,  2004. 
Copies  of  the  audited  financial  statements  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  business  office  at  480-481-8155. 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance  excel¬ 
lence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and  conservation  of  desert 
plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis  on  the  Southwestern  United 
States.  We  will  ensure  that  the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling 
attraction  that  brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


THI 

ii 


Library 

Number  of  books:  7,001 
Number  of  botanical  prints:  600 
Number  of  journal  and  newsletter  titles:  335 


HOW  TO  REACH  US: 

Write:  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
Call:  480-941-1225 
Fax:  480-481-8124 
TDD:  480-754-8143 
Website:  www.dbg.org 


Herbarium 

Total  accessioned  seeds  and  plants:  2,293 
Total  Center  for  Plant  Conservation  specimens:  57,379 


For  Calendar  year  2005 


Visitors 

Total  yearly  attendance:  317,929 

Horticulture 

Total  acres  at  Desert  Botanical  Garden:  145 
Acres  under  cultivation:  50-60 

Number  of  graduates  from  the  Desert  Landscaper  School 
in  2005:  68 

Total  number  of  Desert  Landscaper  School  graduates  to  date:  696 
Number  of  calls  to  Plant  Questions  Hotline:  918 
Number  of  annual  plant  sales:  2 
Number  of  items  sold  at  plant  sales:  41,083 

Living  Collection 

New  plant  accessions:  431 
Total  living  accessions:  11,467 

Total  living  plants  in  collection:  22,057  of  which  3,879  are  seeds 

New  species  added:  147 

Total  plant  species:  3,785 

Total  taxa  (varieties,  subspecies,  hybrids):  4,227 

Rare  and  Endangered 

Total  accessioned  seeds  and  plants:  1,216 
Total  herbarium  specimens:  38 


Volunteers 

Total  number  of  volunteers:  1,024 

Number  of  people  attending  Volunteer  Recruiting  Fairs:  413 

Total  volunteer  hours:  61,830 

Number  of  new  volunteers:  133 

Hardy  Perennial  volunteers  (ten  years  of  service):  11  new; 

179  currently  volunteering  Hardy  Perennials 
Hour  awards  accumulated  over  the  total  length  of  service: 


500  hours:  22 

6,000  hours:  2 

1,000  hours:  12 

11,000  hours:  1 

2,000  hours:  5 

13,  000  hours:  1 

3,000  hours:  10 

(the  first  award  at  this  level) 

4,000  hours:  2 

14,000  hours:  1 

5,000  hours:  1 

(the  first  award  at  this  level) 

Tours  and  Education 

Number  of  school  children  guided  on  field  trips:  36,389 
Number  of  people  at  annual  Teacher's  Open  House: 

900  total  /  600  were  teachers 
Total  number  of  students  in  education  opportunities  for 
adults:  2,582 

Number  of  classes  for  adults:  203 
Number  of  hikes  and  trips:  32 

Number  of  students  in  the  Botanical  Illustration  program:  368 

Number  children  in  camp:  114 

Number  of  children  in  preschool:  113 

Number  of  children  participating  in  Target  Kids  Comer:  2,520 

Staff 

Full  time:  79 

Part  time  and/or  seasonal:  56 


) 


rk:<  yiPeanOpur: 
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By  Wendy  C.  Hodgson,  Director  of  Herbarium  and  Sr.  Research  Botanist 


J^ickly-pears  have  been  used  for  food, 
beverage,  medicine,  and  other  purposes  by 
peoples  of  the  arid  regions  of  North  America 
for  many  millennia.  Of  the  approximately 
340  different  kinds  of  prickly-pears  identified, 
18  occur  in  our  Sonoran  Desert.  One  of  the 
most  widely  known  uses  of  prickly-pears  is 
for  food.  Traditionally,  a  number  of  Sonoran 
Desert  peoples  used  the  fruits  (called  tunas), 
including  the  Apache,  Yavapai,  Pima  and 
Tohono  O'odham,  as  well  as  other  groups 
in  Arizona,  California,  Baja  California,  and 
Sonora.  Most  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  prickly- 
pears  produce  fleshy,  edible  tunas,  although 
the  quality  and  taste  varies  between  and 
among  species. 

The  favored  prickly-pear  was  Engelmann 
prickly-pear  (0.  engelmannii  var.  engelmannii), 
with  its  large,  juicy  fruits.  The  Tohono  O'  odham, 
unlike  university-trained  taxonomists,  recog¬ 
nize  not  one,  but  at  least  five  different  kinds 
of  Engelmann  prickly-pear  based  on  fruit 


Opuntia  engelmannii  var.  engelmannii 


characteristics.  (We  hope  to  study  this  eth- 
nobotanical  information,  first  observed  and 
documented  by  botanists  Tony  and  Muffin 
Burgess.)  As  with  most  useful  plants,  the 
Engelmann  prickly-pear  was  procured  and 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  women 
generally  gathered  the  fruits,  then  removed 
the  pesky  glochids  with  branches  or  grass  or 
rolled  the  fruit  on  the  ground.  They  ate  the 
fruits  peeled  and  raw,  or  they  sun-dried  and 
stored  them  for  future  use.  Seeds  were  gener¬ 
ally  not  eaten,  but  were  saved,  parched,  and 
ground  into  a  swreet  flour.  Eating  too  many 
fruits  (more  than  three)  was  said  to  cause 
chills.  Tunas  are  high  in  moisture  and  calcium, 
wrhich  wrould  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
lactose  intolerant. 

Young  prickly-pear  pads,  or  nopalitos,  were 
not  used  as  food  as  extensively  as  tunas.  Gila 
River  Pima  did  not  learn  of  their  use  for  food 
until  after  the  Hispanics  brought  Indian-fig 
cactus  (0.  ficus-indica )  into  their  area.  The 
Tohono  O'odham  and  other  groups  cleaned, 
chopped,  and  boiled  or  fried  Engelmann 
prickly-pear  and  Indian-fig  nopalitos  wdth 
chiles,  tomatoes,  and  onions.  Some  groups 
steam-baked  the  nopalitos  in  stone-lined  pits 
similar  to  those  used  for  cholla  bud  roasting. 
Nopalitos  have  high  amounts  of  calcium, 
w'hich  may  not  alwavs  be  absorbed.  However, 
evidence  suggests  that  their  fibrous  and  viscous 
mucilage  has  hypoglycemic  effects,  with  car¬ 
bohydrates  digested  and  converted  into  sugars 
slowly.  Nopalitos  have  high  levels  of  amylose, 
a  starch  that  breaks  down  into  simple  sugars 
more  slowly  than  amylopectin,  which  is  a  form 
of  starch  commonly  found  in  wrhite  bread 
and  potatoes  that  breaks  down  quickly. 

Numerous  other  uses  for  prickly-pears  have 
been  documented.  The  Gila  River  Pima  preferred 
using  the  spines  of  Engelmann  prickly-pear 
over  every  other  spiny  or  thorny  plant  in  the 
desert  for  tattooing  because  of  its  strong  and 
fine  spines.  Various  kinds  of  prickly-pears 
were  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  including 
the  treatment  of  pain,  diarrhea,  stones  in  the 


appendix,  broken 
bones,  bites,  burns, 
and  to  low^er  blood 
sugar  levels. 


Of  interest  is  the 
discovery  of  prickly- 
pears  that  may  have 
been  brought  into 
the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Verde  Valley  as 
pre-Columbian 
cultivars  through 
N°Pallt0S  trading,  similar  to 

the  way  a  number 
of  agaves  came  to  these  areas.  Engelmann 
prickly-pear  plants  with  very  large  fruits 
and  pads  are  found  along  major  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  River  within  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Exceptionally  large  prickly-pears 
have  also  been  found  on  tine  Gila  River  Pima 
reservation;  these  are  believed  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  Hohokam.  ^ 


This  summer  sample  some  prickly-pear 
candy  while  enjoying  one  of  our  evening 
"Flashlight  Tours."  During  the  regular 
season  (October  -  May),  visit  the 
Prickly-Pear  Discovery  Station  on  the 
main  trail.  Learn  how  prickly-pears  are 
used  for  food,  and  taste  jelly  fruit  and 
nopalitos  (the  cactus  pads). 


w 
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FROM 

Visitor 

to 

VOFUNTEER 

By  Janice  L.  Semmel,  Volunteer  in  Training 
Photographs  by  Gene  Almendinger 


Docent,  Marilyn  Zarzecki,  shares  information  at  a  touch  cart  for  Wings  and 
Wildflower's  spring  break  camp. 


Just  as  the  Garden  grows  and  propagates 
desert  plants,  Volunteer  U  presents  new  and 
exciting  learning  experiences  to  Volunteers 
iir  the  Garden.  "How  to  be  a  Garden  Volunteer" 
is  the  first  installment  in  the  Volunteer  U 
learning  process.  It  is  educational,  entertaining 
and  informative.  My  experience  was  pleasant 
because  two  familiar  faces,  Ann  Younger 
and  MaryLynn  Mack,  were  the  instructors. 
Everyone  came  to  learn  and  participate  in  an 
exciting  new  venture. 

My  path  to  becoming  a  Volunteer  in  Training 
began  last  December  when  I  met  Aim  Younger 
one  overcast  day  while  my  mother  and  I  walked 
the  deserted  Garden  paths.  The  three  of  us 
chatted  about  the  dreary  day  and  how  lucky 
we  were  to  have  the  Garden  to  ourselves.  We 


told  Ann  that  Mom  has  traveled  here  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  last  three  years  to  see 
Luminaria.  We  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
visitor  traffic  to  ask  Aim  about  some  unusual 
flowers  along  the  path,  and  we  also  talked 
about  the  next  Volunteer  Fair,  which  was 
scheduled  for  January  21,  and  how  I  might  be 
able  to  use  my  writing  skills  as  a  volunteer. 

On  a  whim,  I  attended  the  fair  and  met 
MaryLynn  Mack  and  Pat  Smith  along  with  a 
number  of  enthusiastic  volunteers  who  were 
anxious  to  tell  me  about  their  areas  of  interest 
at  the  Garden,  why  they  enjoyed  volunteer¬ 
ing,  and  why  I  might  want  to  join  them. 
Their  eagerness  to  share  was  contagious, 
and  I  filled  out  an  application  and  went  to 
an  interview  with  Bill  Cope.  We  discussed 


what  skills  I  could  bring  to  the  Garden 
as  a  volunteer,  and  I  signed  up  for  the 
February  1  "How  to  be  a  Garden 
Volunteer"  class.  I  left  the  fair  with  an 
optimistic  attitude  and  a  respect  for 
the  dedication  and  organization  of  the 
fair  participants. 

After  my  first  class,  I  attended  a  Valentine's 
Day  meeting  for  the  volunteer  news¬ 
letter,  Gatherings.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  I  felt  like  part  of  the 
group  and  not  a  newcomer.  We  all  had 
new  and  different  ideas  to  share  about 
Gatherings,  and  all  ideas  were  heard  and 
considered.  The  path  so  far  has  been  a 
positive  experience  paved  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  volunteers  who  make  it  a  pleasure 
to  be  a  Volunteer  in  Training  at  the 
Garden. 

Another  Volunteer  in  Training,  Ann 
Beljan,  was  captivated  by  Luminaria. 
Having  lived  here  for  20  plus  years,  she 
had  been  to  the  Garden  two  or  three 
times  over  the  years  with  her  children, 
but  Luminaria  grabbed  her  because  of 
the  total  transformation  of  the  grounds 
between  day  and  night.  "I  came  to 
Luminaria  as  a  guest,  but  was  so  taken 
with  the  dreamland  quality  of  the  event 
and  the  customer  service  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  that  I  became  a  member  that  night 
and  bought  two  additional  member¬ 
ships  as  Christmas  presents!"  says  Ann. 

That  night  at  the  Garden,  Ann  decided 
that  she  also  wanted  to  be  a  Garden  vol¬ 
unteer.  Friends  and  family  teased  her 
because  she  already  worked  70-80  hours 


Envoy,  JoAn  Parmer,  answers  questions  at  the  Information  Booth. 
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a  week  with  flowers,  but  she  was  not  deterred 
from  this  new  venture.  Even  though  she's 
not  a  computer  person,  Ann  decided  to  go 
online  to  the  Garden  website  to  find  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  next  Volunteer  Fair.  "I  found 
the  web  site  very  user  friendly  and  got  infor¬ 
mation  to  attend  the  January  21  Volunteer 
Fair,"  says  Ann.  "At  the  fair,  I  found  all  of  the 
volunteers  so  passionate  about  what  they  were 
doing  and  received  so  much  information  that 
I  filled  out  my  application  and  had  an  inter¬ 
view  that  very  day."  According  to  Ann,  the 
process  of  interviewing  each  candidate  and 
matching  his  or  her  skills  and  attributes  to 
volunteer  positions  at  tire  Garden  is  extremely 
valuable.  "The  Garden  needs  committed  vol¬ 
unteers  who  love  what  they're  doing,"  says 


Horticulture  aides  Angela  Smart  and  JoAnne  Frede  prune 
Garden  trees  with  Curator  of  Cacti,  Scott  McMahon 


Ann.  "The  interviewing  process  and  the  intro¬ 
ductory  classes  helped  me  find  the  right  fit." 

Ann  attended  her  first  class  on  February  27 
and  found  it  very  informative.  "The  three 
hours  designated  for  customer  service  training 
shows  how  important  this  aspect  is  to  the 
Garden,  not  only  to  accommodate  visitors  but 


Learn  how  you  can  £el  involved 

Volunteer  Fair  /  Saturday  /  August  12/9  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Learn  about  the  Garden,  meet  key  staff  and  volunteers,  learn  about  current  volunteer 
opportunities,  have  the  opportunity  to  become  a  Garden  member,  get  your  ques¬ 
tions  answered  at  an  informational  interview,  and  sign  up  for  training  courses. 

The  Garden  is  recruiting  docents,  school  tour  guides,  butterfly  pavilion  volunteers, 
special  events,  horticulture  aides,  and  more.  Weekday  and  weekend  positions  are 
available. 

Everyone  is  welcome,  and  there  are  special  programs  for  tweens  and  teens  (ages 
11-17).  For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  one-on-one  interview  prior  to  the 
fair  date,  call  480-481-8197  or  email  mlmack@dbg.org. 


also  in  interacting  with  members  and  other 
volunteers,"  says  Ann.  "And  I  appreciate 
that  such  a  small  staff  is  so  organized  they 
can  get  the  word  out  to  remind  people  of 
classes,  invite  them  to  meetings,  and  still  be 
community-oriented."  Ann  attended  Butterfly 
Pavilion  training  on  March  4  and  was  so 
motivated  by  the  instructor  that  she  now 
believes  she  would  enjoy  being  a  trainer. 

Garden  volunteers  are  a  caring  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  bunch  who  welcome  new  Volunteers 
in  Training.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning 
more  about  volunteering  at  the  Garden, 
drop  by  the  next  Volunteer  Fair  to  explore 
the  possibilities.  ^ 


Docent,  Carol  Hollis,  explaining  about  wildflowers  on  the 
Desert  Wildflower  Trail. 


Over  900  volunteers 

contributed  61,830  hours  of  service 
to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
in  2005.  They  served  in  23  Garden 
programs: 

•  Ask  a  Gardener 

•  Business  Office 

•  Butterfly  Pavilion 

•  Call  Center  -  Business  Office 

•  Collections  /Mapping 

•  Docent 

•  Envoys 

•  Facilities 

•  Garden  Shop 

•  Herbarium 

•  Horticulture 

•  Instructor  Aides 

•  Kids  Camp  Counselors 

•  Fibrary 

•  Music  in  Garden 

•  Plant  Hotline 

•  Propagation 

•  SAGES 

•  Seed  Room 

•  Seedlings  Assistants 

•  Special  Events 
•TOPS 

•  Voucher  Project 
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Garden  welcomes  “Fabulous  Food” 
to  the  Patio  Cafe 


Oii  May  16  Fabulous  Food,  one  of  Phoenix's 
finest  caterers,  debuts  their  new  cafe  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  The  cafe's 
beautiful  setting  is  the  ideal  place  to  enjoy 
such  Fabulous  Food  specialties  as  Roast 
Sirloin  and  Gorgonzola  Sandwich  with 
caramelized  onions  and  garlic  aioli  on 
fresh  baked  ciabatta;  Arizona  Sunset  Salad 
of  field  greens,  citrus,  jicama,  tomatoes 
and  tortilla  frizzles  with  orange  olive  oil 
vinaigrette;  Strawberry  Salad  of  baby  greens, 
strawberries,  glazed  pecans,  crumbled  blue 
cheese,  jicama  and  raspberry  vinaigrette; 
California  Club  Sandwich  with  bacon,  let¬ 
tuce,  tomatoes,  turkey  breast  and  avocado 
on  toasted  multi-grain  bread;  or  Chicken 
Chutney  Salad  of  roasted  chicken,  green 
onions,  red  grapes  and  walnuts  in  chutney 
mayonnaise  dressing  on  a  bed  of  greens. 
The  new  menu  also  features  soups,  vegetar¬ 
ian  options,  seasonal  fruit,  muffins,  assorted 
sweet  treats — plus  daily  specials. 


Brownies  and  Chocolate  Chip  Cookies!) 
Fabulous  Food  has  already  enjoyed  a  long 
relationship  with  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
During  tire  past  eight  years,  they  have  catered 
some  of  our  premier  Garden  events,  including 
weddings  and  social  and  corporate  parties  of 
all  sizes.  Now  you  can  experience  their  food 
creations  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  lovely 
Garden  terrace  setting.  And  of  course  they 
welcome  your  inquiries  about  creating  your 
own  very  special  event  at  one  of  the  beautiful 
indoor  or  outdoor  venues  at  the  Garden. 

Chef  "Skip"  Hause  and  his  wife  Chantal 
founded  Fabulous  Food  in  1996  to  bring 
professional  and  imaginative  catering  to 
the  Valley,  along  with  impeccable  service 
and  their  trademark  "fabulous"  presentation. 
Today,  they  and  their  large  professional 
staff  work  together  to  create  special  menus 
for  any  occasion.  Just  inquire  at  602-267-1818 
to  make  your  own  party  fantasies  come  true. 


You  will  want  to  make  the 
cafe  your  destination  of 
choice  throughout  the  day. 

It's  open  daily  from  8  a.m.- 
4  p.m.  through  May  31,  and 
8  a.m.-2  p.m.  starting  June  1 
throughout  the  summer 
months.  (Wait  until  the  kids  discover 
Fabulous  Food's  delectable  Fudge 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
would  also  like  to  thank  Arcadia 
Farms  Taste  of  the  Desert ,  for 
operating  the  Patio  Cafe 
during  the  last  eight  years, 
delivering  wonderful  food 
and  service  to  our  guests, 
volunteers  and  staff.  We  wish  them 
continued  success. 


Phoenix  Voters  Give  Green  Light  to  Bond  Referendum 

On  March  14,  voters  in  Phoenix  approved  all  seven  issues  on  the  ballot,  including 
Propositions  4  and  5.  These  two  initiatives  will  provide  infrastructure  funding  for  arts 
and  culture  organizations  throughout  the  city,  including  $1.2  million  for  the  Garden. 
City  bond  proceeds  will  be  used  to  design  and  construct  a  new  intersection  where  the 
Garden's  driveway  meets  Galvin  Parkway,  including  a  much  needed  traffic  signal.  Once 
complete,  the  improvements  will  provide  visitors  with  a  safer  and  more  convenient  driving 
experience  when  entering  and  leaving  the  Garden.  Planning  for  the  new  intersection 
will  begin  in  mid-2007,  and  construction  should  begin  approximately  one  year  later. 


Register  now  for  the  2006-07  Desert  Landscaper 
Certification  Program.  Classes  start  September  12. 
For  information  call  480-481-8161. 
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Volunteer  Legacy 
Gift  to  Benefit 
Garden  Endowment 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  fledgling 
endowment  will  soon  be  greater  thanks  to 
the  generosity  and  thoughtful  planning  of 
longtime  Garden  volunteer  Nancy  Rheinlander 
and  her  husband  Bob. 

According  to  son  Mark  Rheinlander,  "It  is 
no  surprise  — 
actually,  even 
expected  —  that 
Mom  and  Dad 
left  a  $50,000 
contribution  to 
the  Garden's  en¬ 
dowment.  This 
gift  is  their  legacy 
for  others  and 
future  generations  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discover  the  vast  wonder  of  the  Southwest 
that  engrossed  them  for  many,  many  years." 

Mark  lost  his  father  in  late  2002,  and  his 
mother  passed  away  January  2,  2006.  Both 
parents  loved  the  Garden,  but  it  was  Nancy 
who  actively  served  in  many  volunteer 
leadership  positions  and  contributed  7,823 
hours  between  1977  and  2003. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Rheinlanders  responded 
to  the  Garden's  "60  X  60"  campaign,  designed 
to  secure  60  planned  gift  commitments  by 
the  Garden's  60th  birthday  in  1999.  Their 
contribution  will  be  added  to  the  endowment's 
principal,  and  the  investment  income  will 
be  used  in  future  years  to  support  mission- 
essential  programs. 

The  Garden's  endowment,  carefully  managed 
and  expanded  over  time,  will  provide  per¬ 
manent  funds  to  ensure  the  Garden's  main¬ 
tenance  and  renewal — even  in  times  of  eco¬ 
nomic  downturns — as  well  as  support  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  all  future  ventures. 

The  Sonoran  Circle 

The  Rheinlanders  are  valued  members  of 
the  Garden's  Sonoran  Circle.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Beverly  Duzik, 
Director  of  Development,  at  480-481-8111 
or  Joyce  Melter,  Individual  Giving  Manager 
at  480-481-8147. 

s 


Garden  Hosts  Third 
Annual  Arizona 
Botanists  Conference 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  hosted  a  successful 
Arizona  Botanists  Conference  February  10-12, 
2006,  with  more  than  125  people  representing 
27  institutions  attending.  This  event  provided 
opportunities  for  botanists  and  interested  non¬ 
botanists  to  connect  and  share  research  studies, 
interests,  and  collaborative  opportunities  as 
they  relate  to  Arizona  plants  and  their  habitats. 

This  year's  conference,  held  in  partnership 
with  the  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  (ANPS), 
focused  on  the  theme  "State  of  the  State." 

Three  field  trips,  led  by  Dr.  Richard  Felger, 
Kathy  Rice,  Diana  Stuart,  Karen  Williams  and 
Daniele  Taddy,  were  well  attended  despite  our 
drought  conditions.  The  meeting  featured  pre¬ 
sentations  on  state  trust  land  issues,  landscape 
change  in  riparian  and  desert  vegetation, 
importance  of  herbarium  specimens  (with  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  a  case  study),  overview  and 
case  studies  of  Arizona  invasive  species,  and 
regeneration  efforts  following  fires.  Numerous 
short  talks  were  presented  to  apprise  others  of 
research  involving  floristics,  new  programs 
(such  as  our  Botanical  Illustration  Program  and 
the  Sonoran  Native  Plant  Society),  rare  plants, 
restoration,  traditional  foods,  and  publications. 

The  Garden  was  well  represented  by  staff  and 
volunteers,  including  a  presentation  by  volun¬ 
teer  Joni  Ward.  Joni  described  the  floristic  work 
she  and  Dawn  Goldman  accomplished  near 
Horseshoe  Reservoir.  This  well-received  pre¬ 
sentation  also  revealed  how  volunteers,  in  the 
role  as  parabotanists,  can  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  state's  diverse  flora.  The 
Arizona  Botanists  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  was  presented  to  Drs.  Janice  Bowers 
and  Steven  McLaughlin  who  have  both  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  our  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Arizona's  plant  communities. 
ANPS  board  and  members'  meetings  capped 
off  the  energizing  weekend. 


Out  and  About 
Adventures 

Too  hot  to  hike  around  Phoenix? 

Escape  the  summer  heat  of  the 
Valley  with  the  Garden's  " Out 
and  About  Hikes  and  Adventures" 
program.  Throughout  the  year, 
trips  are  coordinated  through 
the  Garden's  Education  Department,  focusing  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  includ¬ 
ing  botany,  wildlife,  ecology,  and  natural  history.  Programs  range  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days  in  length  and  include  travel  throughout  the  Valley,  around 
the  state,  and  even  into  Mexico.  The  hikes  and  trips  suit  a  wide  array  of  ages, 
interests,  and  experience  or  ability  levels.  All  programs  are  led  by  experts  in  the 
field  and  are  specifically  designed  to  be  experiential,  interactive,  and  interdisci¬ 
plinary,  incorporating  aspects  of  science,  art,  and  conservation. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  trips  head  north  to  the  Mogollon  Rim  and 
include  visits  to  The  Arboretum  at  Flagstaff,  a  weekend  getaway  to  The  Nature 
Conservancy  at  Hart  Prairie  Preserve,  and  a  family  adventure  to  Camp  Colton 
near  the  San  Francisco  Peaks.  These  experiences  will  showcase  just  a  few  natural 
wonders  that  Arizona  has  to  offer.  All  trips  feature  expert  interpretation,  associat¬ 
ed  activities,  educational  materials,  and  a  whole  lot  of  fun!  Best  of  all,  by  further 
understanding  the  diversity  of  Arizona's  climates  and  the  adaptations  of  the 
plants  and  animals  within  those  areas,  we  can  better  understand  our  own  home 
environment  right  here  in  Phoenix. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  all  educational  programs,  including  detailed  trip 
descriptions  and  information,  check  out  the  calendar  of  events  for  June,  July 
and  August  or  visit  www.dbg.org  and  click  on  "Education."  For  additional 
information  call  480-941-1225. 

High  Country  Wildflowers  and  Woods: 

Tour  The  Arboretum  at  Flagstaff  and  Hike  Kachina  Trail  -  #SU06-60 

Saturday  /  June  24  / 14  p.m.  at  Arboretum  AND  Sunday  /  June  25/8  a.m.-12  p.m.  on  trail 
Member:  $45  /  Non-Member:  $56 

Weekend  Getaway  to  The  Nature  Conservancy  at  Hart  Prairie  Preserve  -  #SU06-61 

Friday-Sunday  /  July  14-16  /  Check  in  Friday  at  4  p.m.  (At  Hart  Prairie  Preserve) 
Check  out  Sunday  3  p.m. 

Weekend  prices  range  from  $530-$600  for  2  people  (Or  $320-$390  for  single  occupancy) 

Birding  Hike  at  the  Hart  Prairie  Preserve  -  #SU06-62 

Sunday  /  July  30  /  6:30  a.m.-12  p.m.  (from  meeting  location  near  Preserve) 

Member:  $25  /  Non-Member:  $32 

Tree-ific  Family  Fun  Weekend  in  Flagstaff  -  #SU06-63 

Friday-Sunday  /  August  4-6  /  Check  in  Friday  at  2  p.m.  (in  Flagstaff) 

Check  out  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  (from  Camp  Colton) 

Member:  $450  per  family  (up  to  4  family  members)  /  $125  each  additional  person 
Non-Member:  $540  per  family  (up  to  4  family  members)  /  $150  each  additional  person 
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®  Ron  Baumer/The  Nature  Conservancy 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful 
for  the  support  of  all  16 £50  members. 
Recognized  here  are  members  of  the 
Founder's  Circle,  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Curator's  Circle, 
Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  memberships 
received  from  December  16, 2005  to  March  15, 
2 006,  for  the  Golden  Barrel  Club,  Ocotillo 
Club,  Boojum  Club,  Agave  Century  Club 
and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Mary  Lou  &  Philip  Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Linda  &  James  Beaman 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Carol  &  Randy  Schilling 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Robert  Bulla 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rosellen  k  Harry  Papp 
Nancy  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Rick  Campoy 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  k  Cliff  Douglas 
Richard  Roach 
Muriel  Sanders 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Barbara  k  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (2) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Rebecca  k  Kenneth  Allison 
Jeanne  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Judy  &  Webster  Baker 
Bryant  Barber 

Leahetta  Barlin-Waller  &  Jack  Waller 
David  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 

Marlene  k  Ralph  Bennett 

Joy  k  Howard  Berlin 

Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  k  John  Boppart 

Dorothy  Bramhall 

Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Jim  Carlson 

Susan  &  Claude  Case 

Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 

Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 

Sue  Clark-Johnson  &  Brooks  Johnson 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Carol  &  James  Collins 

Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Bonnie  &  David  Cunningham 

Jo  Ami  &  Ronald  Davis 

Shirley  Deacon 

Debora  k  Timothy  DeMore 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

David  D.  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  k  Philip  Doornbos 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 


Beth  Byrnes  k  Barton  Faber 
Betty  k  Bert  Feingold 
Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 
JoAnne  k  Harold  Frede 
Sheila  &  F.  Michael  Geddes 
Kathleen  &  John  Goeppinger 
Kathleen  &  John  Graham 
Jean  &  Dee  Harris 
Miles  C.  Hauter 
Pearl  Hintze 
Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Mary  k  George  Leonard 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Sharron  &  Delbert  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Steven  Lind  ley 
Kay  &  William  Long 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Dana  k  Bruce  Macdonough 
Robert  E.  MacNeil 
Anne  k  Austin  Marquis 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Talinia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Mary  k  Larry  Melcher 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
Mardelle  k  Leonard  Mikus 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Lilly  L.  Moore 
Ami  &  Tom  Morrow 
Margaret  Morse 
Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 
Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 
Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 
Joan  Goforth  &  Carlos  Oldham 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Karen  k  David  Paldan 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Bill  &  Maibritt  Phalen 
Dilys  k  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Suzanne  &  Peter  Richards 
Patti  &  Eugene  Ross 
Diane  Roush 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 
Paula  &  Jack  Shemer 
Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 
Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 
Susie  k  Richard  Silverman 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Elizabeth  Stofft 

Pat  Ganser  k  John  Strittmatter 
Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 
Anne  k  Robert  Stupp 
Pat  k  John  Sullivan 
Jennifer  Theobald 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Carol  k  John  Trudeau 
Chris  Uithoven 
Candice  &  James  Unruh 
Lynne  &  John  Unruh 
Kathryn  k  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 
Judy  &  Robert  Walker 
Kathleen  &  Bruce  Weber 
Ginger  Weise 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  k  William  Wilder 
Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Diana  k  Allan  Winston 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Sylvia  k  Carl  Yoder 
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Sheila  &  David  Young 
Gail  Zucker 

GOLDEN  BARREL  CLUB 

Kirti  Mathura 
Joyce  k  John  Melter 
Barbara  &  William  Gullickson 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Barbara  k  Craig  Barrett 
Carol  k  Lawrence  Brecker 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Nadine  k  Edward  Carson 
Karen  Hegeman 
Ruth  &  Robert  McGregor 
Lois  Mihaylo 
Gregory  A.  Park 

Mitzi  Krockover  &  Jacque  Sokolov 
Carolyn  &  Richard  Szatkowski 
Suzanne  Tveit 
Roberta  &  James  Urban 
Marsha  &  Charles  Van  Dam 
Theresa  &  Bill  Wilhoit 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Kathe  &  Tim  Burrows 
Patricia  k  John  Case 
Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 
Rochelle  Malinoff  &  Paul  Dygert 
Angela  Fears  &  Stacie  Schaible 
Stephan  Fincher  and  John  Snyder 
Patricia  k  David  Hill 
Carole  k  J.  Richard  Kelso 
Maxine  k  C.  A.  Lakin 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
Elizabeth  k  Paul  Manera 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Meger 
Janice  &  Patrick  Melvin 
James  Nafziger 
Joan  &  Paul  Nykamp 
Laurie  Ramsbacher 
Michael  Tucker  &  Gregory  Sale 
Beverly  Ann  k  Albert  Voirin 
Linda  J.  Wegener 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Anonymous 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Sidney  Allen 
Joyce  k  Ken  Bash 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Bekey 
Louise  &  Gregory  Bridges 
Beverly  Brittin 
Ena  k  Peter  Brown 

Victoria  Pickard-Brown  &  Thomas  Brown 

Shirley  Bruns 

Frances  &  Jose  Burruel 

Marcia  J.  Busching 

Leonora  &  James  Byrne 

Linda  Byrne  k  Keith  Jackson 

Margaret  k  Thomas  Caldwell 

Edward  Campbell 

Stefanie  &  Jerry  Cargill 

Peggy  &  Cy  Carney 

Sally  J.  Carroll 

Susan  k  William  Cartmell 

Pam  Culwell  &  Charles  Case 

Katy  Cavanagh 

Kelly  Noble  k  Michael  Cenerini 

Catherine  N.  Church 

Patricia  Ann  Cigary 

Clara  G.  Cist 

Amy  S.  Clague 

Diana  Clauss  &  Mark  Philp 

Julie  &  Wes  Clelland 

Betty  &  Monte  Coffman 

Martha  Rose  Columbus 

Anick  Coudart  &  Sander  Van  Der  Leuuv 

George  L.  Cowgill 

Mary  Cummins  k  Curt  Smith 

Maureen  &  Arthur  Cunningham 

John  Davis  &  Mark  Hemphill 

Vivian  &  Daryl  Dawson 

Christina  &  Charles  Dickinson 

Georgiana  Elias  &  Robert  Dixon 

Marie  &  Ronald  Doetsch 

Jacqueline  D.  Doyle 

Diane  &  John  Eckstein 

Robert  F.  Ellig 

Philip  H.  English 

Rose  Stapley  Fausch 

Barbara  Pool  Fenzl 

Vera  Lynn  Ferris 

Lynn  Evans  k  Peter  Forni 

Patricia  &  Robert  Foster 

Mary  Frye  &  Shirley  King 

Brenda  Lee  Gagas 

Victor  Gass  &  Jason  Gass 

Mary  &  James  Gibson 


Marie  &  Richard  Glitz 

Nancy  B.  Grimm 

Nancy  k  William  Harrington 

Victoria  &  Stephen  Hoffman 

Heather  &  Eric  Holst 

James  J.  Hubbs 

Mathilde  &  Charles  Huckins 

Dixie  Lee  &  Lacy  Lee  Huemoeller 

Alison  Marshall  &  Michael  Hughes 

Stacy  k  Craig  Iredell 

Dora  &  Bernard  Jacobs 

Piya  Jacob  &  William  Kincaid 

Cheryl  L.  Jennings 

Denise  Kennedy  k  Arnold  Hampel 

Betty  k  Tim  Kjellberg « 

Lynn  Krabbe  k  Bruce  Kilbride 
Bette  k  Timothy  Krenzke 
Kim  k  John  Kressaty 
Alexandra  Langner 
Mary  &  DuWayne  LeBlanc 
Patricia  &  Herbert  Leiper 
Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 
Stefanie  &  Michael  Lipson 
Estelle  k  Paul  Lorah 
Ami  &  John  Lotka 
AnnRose  k  Jeffrey  Lund 
Sharron  &  Fred  Luorna 
Mary  k  Neil  Maddox 
Doyle  Magouirk 

Christine  Marshall  &  Robert  Marcus 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Marshall 
Betty  &  Seth  Marshall 
Beth  &  Robert  Matthews 
Mary  Ann  &  William  McIntosh 
Tracy  Middleton 
Linda  k  Dillard  Morris 
Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 
Pam  Nutting  &  Douglas  Mackerman 
Verity  k  Harry  Oberkfell  k  Kelly  Olierkfell 
Ann  Elizabeth  &  Robert  Ordway 
Robert  F.  Parker,  Jr. 

Patricia  &  Jack  Pfister 

Michael  Priser  &  Nicholas  Vitale 

Sandy  &  John  Raffealli 

Shirley  k  Thomas  Ramaley 

Cindy  James  Richman  k  Steve  Richman 

Aim  &  Dan  Rigby 

Joan  M.  Ritsch 

Ann  B.  Ritt 

Janet  &  Roger  Robinson 

Sally  &  Frank  Ruscitti 

David  Ryder 

Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 

Doris  &  Alfred  Schiller 

Susan  Schubert 

Doris  Shamley 

Julie  k  Jary  Shinier 

Betty  Sliulis  &  Eugene  Jensen 

Bobbye  k  Dennis  Skarecky  & 

Denise  Skarecky 
Patricia  &  Allen  Skinner 
Susan  &  Henry  Slicer 
Theresa  Arrieta-Smith  & 

Patrick  Norman  Smith 
Floralou  k  S.  Larry  Stein 
Heidi  k  Douglas  Stiteler 
Maree  Stone 
Naomi  k  Frank  Story 
Phyllis  &  Leslie  Swan 
Mary  k  Robert  Swift 
Andree  k  Theodore  Tarby 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Scott  Thorn 
Edgar  Turcotte 

Kristen  k  John  Van  Denburgh 
Karla  k  John  von  Lehe 
Ariadne  k  John  Vonlgaris 
Zola  &  Robert  Warila 
Phyllis  k  Haydn  White 
Nancy  White 
Sue  Wilcox 

Peggy  &  Robert  Withers 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following  individuals 
who  have  included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (19) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer* 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  k  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 


Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  k  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or  estate 
plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  The  Sonoran  Circle.  For  more 
information  call  Beverly  Duzik,  director 

of  development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Bob  Dowle 

Marion  k  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  k  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Feffer* 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Virginia  &  Ernest  Ferry* 

Corleah  S.  Fiery* 

Rose  &  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey* 

Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  D.  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 

Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 

Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 

Douglas  R.  k  Shirley  L.  Lowe 

Mildred  F.  May 

Patricia  A.  &  Jolin  K.  Meinert 

Connie  Mueller 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy* 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schilling 
Ruth  K.  Schontlial* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Shari  k  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  VanLoo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster’ 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
MaryAnna  &  Terry  Woodworth 
Eugenia  I.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more,  received 
between  Decemlvr  16, 2005  aiul  March  16, 2006. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000  +) 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 
Chase 

Target  Corporation 
Wells  Fargo 

Mesquite  Member  (5,000+) 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Bank  of  America 
The  Business  Journal 
Harkins  Theatres 

Ironwood  Member  (2,500+) 

A  Great  Southwest  Cactus  &  Tree  Spade 

Acacia  ($1,000+) 

Courtyard  by  Marriott 
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Essence  Catering 

Southwest  Lincoln  Mercury  Dealers 
Association,  Inc. 

Susich  Design  Company 

Cascalotte  ($250+) 

Natural  Habitat,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Company 
Bank  of  America 
The  Boeing  Company 
GlaxoSmithKline 
IBM  International 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Family  of  Companies 
Wells  Fargo 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

The  Century  Foundation 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Dorrance  Family  Foundation 
Gannett  Foundation 
T.W.  Lewis  Foundation 

GROWING  A  FEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAF  DEVEFOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Received  between  December  16, 2005  and 
March  32, 2006 
Chase 

Arizona  Diamondbacks 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Marjorie  V.  Lebold 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 

TENDING  THE  GARDEN 

Listed  below  are  donors  who  have  made 
gifts  and  confirmed  pledges  through  March  31, 
2006.  For  more  information  please  contact 
Beverly  Duzik  at  480-481-8111. 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
In  Honor  of  Virginia  Ullman 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 
Linda  Hallett 
Hazel  Hare 

Sybil  B.  Harrington  Trust 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
In  Memory  of  Edythe  Keene 
Melodie  T.  Lewis 

Louis  Foundation,  Inc  -  Julie  &  H.J.  Louis 
Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
The  Ottosen  Family  Foundation 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Martha  k  Donald  Squire 
The  Steele  Foundation,  Inc. 

Nancy  Swanson 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contributions 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  horticulture,  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  programs.  Gifts  may 
also  provide  for  benches  &  plaques.  From 
December  16, 2005  and  March  15, 
2006,  contributions  have  been  received: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

In  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Roger 
Fordham  &  Lynn  Newberg 
Ardyth  &  Jeff  Newberg  &  Jini  Sornson 

In  honor  of  the  Hass  Family  &  the 

Voight  Family 

Eleanor  &  Pershing  Wilkins 

In  honor  of  Sarah  K.  Hepburn 
Harden  Family  Foundation 
Linda  H.  Harden 

In  honor  of  the  Marshall  Butterfly 
Pavilion  &  Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Janice  Laurant  Plewniak  &  Denis  Plewniak 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Ron  Sigler 
Sara  Calvarese 

In  honor  of  the  Vizcaya  Family 
Ron  Brock 

Memorial  Gifts: 

In  memory  of  Nan  Beyer 
Charles  Beyer 


In  memory  of  Dorothy  Carll 
Arthritis  Foundation 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
The  Steele  Foundation,  Inc. 

In  memory  of  Jan  Cook 
Kae  &  John  Armentrout 
Lisa  &  Jeffrey  Burns 
Jill  Carstens 
Scott  A.  Cook 
Merrilyn  Hildenbrand 
Gayle  k  Bob  Martin 
Edith  k  Port  Martin 
Cherie  Moncrief 
Linda  &  Michael  Orr 
Todd  Cook  &  Family 
Karen  &  Samuel  Pierce 
Ed  Reese 

Jeannine  Marie  &  Connie  Valente 

Mrs.  VanAusdle 

Bonnie  &  Larry  Wasserman 

In  memory  of  G.  G.  Drozdozvski 
Norma  &  Hugh  Meier 

In  memory  of  Kent  Eckhardt 
Pauline  &  Gary  Gonsior 

In  memory  of  Erma  Bombeck 
Erma  Bombeck  Memorial  Fund 

In  memory  of  John  P.  Frank 
Simon  K.  Barsky 

In  memory  of  Muriel  Freeman 
Bobbi  Cox 

In  memory  of  Donald  Fry 
Judee  &  Brandon 
Lauren  &  Pierce  Saramae 
Ruth  Grossman 

In  memory  of  Stephen  Holhjwood 
Elaine  &  Saul  Schrieber 

In  memory  of  Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Lawrence  Horn 
Kathryn  Horn 
Deborah  Horn  Roosevelt 

In  memory  of  Peg  Huff 
Anne  G.  T.  Henry 

In  memory  of  Helen  Kenny 
Deborah  &  Raymond  Martin 
Kevin  Nealon 

In  memory  of  Jean  Marshall 
Roger  Adelson 

In  memory  of  Mildred  May 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 

In  memory  of  John  Mahabadi 
Val  Mahabadi 
Sherri  Mahabadi 

In  memory  of  Patrick  Quirk 
Adrienne  Hamilton 
Sally  L.  VanderLaan 

In  memory  of  Nancy  Rhein  lander 
Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 
Thelma  Douglas 
Anita  &  Ray  Douglas 
Sylvia  Forte 

Miriam  k  Julius  Francis 
Leslie  &  Kevin  Kessinger 
Phoebe  R.  Landis 
Lester  Layton 
Kirti  Mathura 
Bettye  Mobley 
Marilyn  &  James  Vogel 

In  memory  of  Ramon  Rios 
John  Willson 

In  memory  of  Gary  Schiller 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  ofManj  Alice  Sheely 
Anne  G.  T.  Henry 

In  memory  of  Paul  Alex  Shipman 
Lucille  &  Harold  Shipman 

In  memory  of  Ansel  Vizcaya 
Ronald  H.  Brock 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  James  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Sylvia  Vizcaya 
Ronald  H.  Brock 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Victoria  Wolff 
Erik  Ronald  Pelton 
Lawrence  Wolff 

In  memory  ofEmmitt  Woodivard 
J.  P.  Morgan  Chase 


DBG  ANNUAL  APPEAL 

Anonymous  (2) 

American  Express  Company 
The  Century  Foundation 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company  Foundation 
Network  for  Good 

Lewis  &  Evelyn  Rosenthal  Charitable  Trust 

Miriam  Aborne 

Margaret  k  Quentin  Achuff 

Eugene  Addor 

Susan  k  William  Ahearn 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 

Robert  H.  Allen 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Clarissa  Archer 

Joanne  Archerd  &  Lyle  Skandel 

Rev.  Talitha  J.  Arnold 

Nolya  &  Quent  Augspurger 

Phyllis  Ayer 

Barbara  A.  Baker 

Carol  Bantle 

Judy  k  Larrie  Bates 

Lynne  &  Ken  Behringer 

Connie  &  Jim  Belina 

Joan  &  Glenn  Bennett 

Charles  J.  Berger 

Barbie  &  Richard  Bergerson 

Jean  M.  Besich 

Peggy  k  Robert  Biegler 

Kristine  M.  Black 

Carlene  &  Mark  Blayney-Moore 

Karen  Bond 

Dana  &  Doug  Bondon 

Mary  Anne  &  Jonathan  Bost 

Martha  Brodersen 

Barbara  L.  Brodeur 

Beverly  Ann  Goodwin  &  Elbert  Brooks 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Holly  H.  Brown 

Victoria  Pickard-Brown  &  Thomas  Brown 
Sue  Bunch 

Barbara  &  Peter  Burkholder 

Nancy  L.  Burnett 

Mary  Lee  k  Spiro  Cakos 

Meigan  Cameron  &  Jim  Burris 

Colleen  &  JD.  Campbell 

Ormond  Kelley  k  Maureen  Canright 

Pamela  &  Richard  Carlisle 

Dave  Carlson 

Nadine  &  Edward  Carson 

Patricia  &  John  Case 

Carmen  &  Louis  Casillas  &  Kim  Wheeler 

Jean  &  W.  Thomas  Castleberry 

Marjorie  Chedester 

Mildred  L.  Chidlaw 

Carol  J.  Christine 

Catherine  N.  Church 

Josephine  Clark-Curtiss  &  Roy  Curtiss 

Sue  &  Philip  Clement 

Gayle  &  David  Clinehens 

Sandi  &  Irv  Cohn 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Kitty  Collins 

The  Compton  Household 
Alice  &  David  Cook 
Debbie  &  Gary  Cook 
Mary  k  Richard  Cordova 
Harry  R.  Courtright 
Darlene  M.  Craig 
Mary  &  Thomas  Crawford 
Diane  Cusack 
Dixie  k  David  Damrel 
Colleen  Davis 
Patricia  &  Robert  Davis 
Salome-Ross  Demaree 
Jane  Deuvall 

Margaret  Digby  &  Cynthia  Fry 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

Nancy  &  Edmund  Dobak 

Marie  F.  Doepper 

Irmela  Domasch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  Donaldson 

Irene  Doto 

Pam  Doyle 

Rachel  &  Alan  Duke 

Janine  &  Douglas  Dunn 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Connie  Eastlake 

Charlotte  C.  Eberhard 

Cheryl  E.  Eckert 

Mary  Ehret 

Beverly  &  Richard  Ehrhardt 
Goretti  &  Karl  Emberg 
David  H.  Emme 
Dorothy  &  Evert  Farmer 
Kathleen  Ferris 
Sylvia  Forte 
Cynthia  E.  Foss 
Maggie  &  Kurt  Freund 
Pat  &  Tom  Fridena 


Mary  Frye  &  Shirley  King 

Jan  &  Dennis  Gacke 

Marie  Gant 

Janet  k  Chris  Garton 

Mary  &  James  Gibson 

Cathy  Robinette  &  David  Golden 

Morton  Goodman 

Muffie  k  Clarke  Greger 

Sara  &  Brad  Gregory 

Lenni  k  Robert  Griego 

John  Griggs  k  Doug  Edwards 

Barbara  Haas 

Catherine  &  William  Halvorsen 

David  Hamilton 

Deborah  Hammond 

Jean  Hamsher 

Michelle  &  Denzil  Hathway 

Avery  Helm 

Gretchen  &  Arthur  Helwig 

Michael  T.  Hennessy 

Anne  G.  T.  Henry 

Diana  &  William  Herron 

C.  Lincoln  k  Tom  Heyn 

Barbara  Hink-Henry  k  George  Henry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  S.  Hise 

Carmen  E.  Hoagland 

Timothy  J.  Hodges 

Gloria  &  Stuart  Hollingsworth 

Dan  Holme  k  Lyman  Goodrich 

Kathie  Lee  k  Malcolm  Howard 

Mary  Howard 

Matnilde  &  Charles  Huckins 
Sarah  Hunkins 
Renee  &  Peter  Immel 
Cheri  &  Gary  Ishmael 
Dora  &  Bernard  Jacobs 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Cathey  Joseph 

Mary  Beth  k  Paul  Kalkbrenner 

Carol  k  Mike  Kearney 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Laura  Kuhn 

Holly  Laman 

Phoebe  R.  Landis 

Karen  k  Jordan  Leake 

Mary  Gerry  &  Thomas  Lee 

Sally  &  Richard  Lehmann 

Connie  k  George  Leon 

Jean  k  Jesse  Leonard 

Clare  k  Max  Licher 

Elna  G.  Lidman 

Anne  M.  Lind 

Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 

Keith  Longpre 

Sandra  &  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 

Janis  &  Dennis  Lyon 

Susan  P.  Mann 

Janet  Margrave  &  Nat  Reyes 

Audrey  Jane  k  Stephen  Marmon 

Barbara  &  Irl  Marshall 

Patricia  F.  Martin 

Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 

Carla  &  Joseph  McAuliffe 

William  McCullough 

Deborah  k  David  Mendelson 

Irene  &  E.  David  Metz 

Lois  Mihaylo 

Aniko  Miko 

Betty  k  Alfred  Miller 

Arlyne  M.  Miller 

Lee  J.  Miller 

Janet  &  Donald  Miner 

Bettye  Mobley 

James  Nafziger 

Nancy  Naimo  k  Jerome  Froimson 

Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Newlin 

Sylvia  &  Charles  Nichols 

Wendy  &  Alan  Niem 

Sandi  Nikula 

Annette  Noren 

Betty  Norrid 

Joan  B.  Norris 

Leslie  O'Hara 

Alice  &  Charles  Palmer 

Gita  k  Chhotu  Patel 

Doris  k  James  Patrick 

Myra  Ann  Pearson 

Evelyn  Pegany 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Vincent  Perla 

Diana  Clauss  &  Mark  Philp 

Doris  k  James  Plos 

Jean  Poston 

Beverly  Kay  Potter 

Linda  &  J.  Michael  Powers 

Evelyn  k  Robert  Price 

Alexis  D.  Quiroz 

Edgar  A.  Ralston 

Margaret  Ranck  k  Lynn  Kirby 


Zohar  Raz  &  Mirla  Geclewicz 
L.  J.  Read  &  J.  D.  Guthier 
Cindy  James-Richman  &  Steve  Richman 
Rachel  Ritchie 

Dorothy  Ritz  &  Marlin  Besler 
Richard  Roach 
Lynn  &  Mark  Roosa 
Diane  Runfola  k  Martin  Swainston 
David  Ryder 
Joan  k  William  Sawyer 
Pat  &  Francis  Scalzi 
Ann  &  Peter  Scardello 
Judith  &  Michael  Schaffert 
Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 
Elinor  Ann  Schottstaedt  &  Edward  Royal 
Jacqueline  Schreider 
Sally  Schulzinger 
Mary  &  Robert  Sears 
Dineen  Serpa 
Nancy  &  A.  Park  Shaw 
Marcee  Sherrill 
Charity  Shulman 
Betty  Shults  &  Eugene  Jensen 
Marv  Sinderman,  Jessica  Spytek  & 
Grazna  Spytek 
Kay  &  Dave  Sinovic 
Bobbye  &  Dennis  Skarecky  &  Denise  Skarecky 
Patricia  &  Allen  Skinner 
Susan  k  Henry  Sheer 
Angela  Smart 
Ardyth  k  Harold  Sohn 
Martha  Spruell  &  Charles  Sargent 
Elizabeth  k  Jeffrey  Steier 
Malcolm  Straus 
Helena  Stuart 
Mary  &  Gary  Swaty 
Mary  &  Robert  Swift 
Phyllis  &  Philip  Taber 
Selma  &  Jerome  Targovnik 
Mary  Jean  Tate 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Peggy  Taylor 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Jane  W.  Thorne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 
Gilberta  k  Alvin  Tomich 
Jim  Tomlin 
William  C.  Torrey 
Gloria  &  Donald  Traicoff 
Anne  Triffon 

Kathleen  k  George  Tyson 
Anne  Unger  &  Mia  Martori 
Lynn  &  Jean  Urry 
Helen  Votichenko 

Ed  k  Mary  Pat  Waldmann  k  Sandra  Hazlett 

Dana  k  Scott  Ward 

Erin  Whalen  &  Mark  Carnes 

Barbara  &  Vernon  West 

Shirley  &  Garrett  Weyand 

Phyllis  &  Haydn  White 

Jan  &  Roy  Wilkins 

Lisa  Wilkinson-Fannin  &  Robert  Fannin 

Janet  Williams 

Man^  Jo  &  Robert  Wilmes 

Wendy  Franz  &  Robert  Wirthlin 

Janet  &  Robert  Witzeman 

Grace  k  Don  Womack 

Helen  B.  Wooden 

Mary  Jo  &  Joseph  Worischeck 

Nancy  &  Daniel  Yahraus 

Sheila  &  David  Young 

Mary  &  Dennis  Young 

Barbara  Zarlengo  &  Suzanna  Zarlengo 

Beth  k  David  Zeibig 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

A  Great  Southwest  Cactus  &  Tree  Spade 

Lucy  Allison 

Adele  Anderson 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Sharon  Beard 
The  Business  Journal 
Courtyard  by  Marriott 
Mary  Dehoyht-Arendt 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Anne  &  Tony  Gully 
Hazel  Hare 
Harkins  Theatres 
Joyce  Kern 

Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Andrea  Kolich  &  Rick  Long 
Linda  M.  Overby 
Mr.  k  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 
Joyce  &  Gerry  Vehrs 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  our 
donor's  names.  If  you  note  an  error  or  omis¬ 
sion,  please  contact  Rebecca  Spellman  at 
480-481-8193. 
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Jazz  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Fridays,  June  2-23,  7:30-9:30  p.m. 
To  purchase  tickets,  call  480-941- 
1225  Monday-Friday,  order  tickets 
on-line  at  www.ticketweb.com  (a 
service  charge  will  apply)  or  visit 
the  Garden's  Admissions  Booth. 


"Cactus  Jack"  Tours 

Saturdays  /  June-August 
8:00  a.m. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 


Mondays  /  June-August 
7  a.m. 

Flashlight  Tours 

Thursday  and  Saturdays 
June  -  July  /  7:30  p.m. 

Volunteer  Fair 

Saturday  /  August  12 
9  a.m.-12  p.m. 

Garden  Closed  July  4 


For  additional  information, 
please  call  480-941-1225  or  visit 
www.dbg.org. 
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The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 


STAY  IN  TOUCH 
leave  us  your 
forzvarding  address! 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 


The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez  Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


Board  of  Trustees 
2006 

Officers 

President 
Melodie  Lewis 
President-Elect 
Oonagh  Boppart 
Vice  President 
Michael  Sillyman 
Secretary 
Kathy  Munson 
Treasurer 
Scott  T.  Schaefer 

Trustees 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine 
Ken  Allison 
Bryant  Barber 
David  Barnett 
Tom  Bekey 
Bob  Bulla 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Lou  F.  Comus,  Jr. 

Hazel  Hare 
Edmundo  Hidalgo 
James  Kitchel 
George  Leonard 
Janet  R.  Lewis 
William  B,  Long 
Bruce  Macdonough 
Peg  Madden 
Sue  Melton 
Ann  Morrow 
Meredeth  Moss 
Rosellen  Papp 
Angela  Phoenix 
John  Sullivan 
Nancy  Swanson 
Bob  Tancer 
Bruce  Weber 
David  Young,  Ph.D. 

Trustees  Emeriti 
H.  Clifton  Douglas 
William  Huizingh,  Ph.D. 
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Shifting  Gears 


^)ne  year  ends,  another  starts.  One  strategic  plan 
ends,  another  one  starts.  That's  where  the  Garden  is 
right  now— tying  up  the  loose  ends  of  its  current 
strategic  plan,  which  will  be  completed  on  September 
30,  and  gearing  up  for  the  new  plan  that  will  go  into 
effect  on  October  1. 

As  the  new  year  unfolds,  we  will  share  many  aspects 
of  the  plan  with  our  members  and  supporters  in  the 
pages  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly ,  through  the  local 
media  and  in  our  on-site  programs.  For  now,  here  are 
the  10  strategic  goals  the  Garden  has  set  for  itself  in 
the  period  2006-2011: 

•  create  and  fund  a  significant  endowment  to  support 
the  Garden's  annual  operations. 

•  research  and  publish  a  20-year  master  plan  to  guide 
the  Garden's  growth. 

•  solidify  the  Garden's  reputation  as  "the  premier 
center  in  the  world  for  the  display,  study  and  under¬ 
standing  of  desert  plants  and  their  environments." 

•  renew  the  Garden's  accreditation  from  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  for  another  ten  years. 

•  expand  our  educational  programs  for  students, 
teachers,  members  and  visitors  by  offering  new 
and  expanded  curricula,  and  by  harnessing  digital 
technologies. 

•  extend  the  Garden's  research  programs  by 
sponsoring  an  international  fellowship  in  desert 
studies,  and  by  adding  two  new  Ph.D.  positions 
to  our  research  team. 

•  design  and  open  five  new  (or  renovated)  displays 
at  the  Garden,  including  new  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Galleries. 
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•  become  our  community's  leading  resource  in 
showcasing  best  practices  in  desert  gardening 
and  conservation. 

•  greatly  expand  the  diversity  of  the  audiences  the 
Garden  serves. 

•  actively  develop  strategic  partnerships  with  local 
municipalities,  universities  and  other  non-profit 
institutions. 

As  you  can  see,  our  plan  is  ambitious.  But  the  work 
we  do  is  critical,  and  we  have  the  best  team  in  the 
world  to  get  the  job  done.  My  thanks  go  out  to  all 
those  who  collaborated  on  the  creation  of  this  plan 
over  the  last  two  years — staff  members,  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  countless  Volunteers  in  the  Garden.  Their 
pride,  energy,  wisdom  and  love  for  the  Garden  and 
its  mission  permeate  every  aspect  of  this  ambitious 
new  plan. 

Ken  Schutz, 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Towering  cacti  in  front  of  Webster  Auditorium. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 
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//To  know  the  desert  involves  an  acquaintance  with  all  its  aspects ,  and  all  its 
physical  features ,  as  well  as  all  of  the  animals  and  plants  that  have  learned  how  to 
find  in  it  a  congenial  place  to  live.  The  most  significant  lesson  that  the  desert 
dweller  can  learn  from  a  familiarity  with  its  plant  and  animal  life  is  to  regard  himself 
not  as  an  exile  from  some  better  place ,  but  as  a  man  at  home  in  an  environment  to 
which  his  life  can  be  adjusted  without  physical  or  intellectual  loss.  // 

*Forrest  Shreve,  1931 


by  Mary  Specker  Stone 

Dr-  Joe  McAuliffe  is  dressed  for  the  field,  in 
khaki  slacks  and  shirt,  even  as  he  sits  in  his 
cool  office  on  this  hot  June  day.  He  offers 
me  a  cup  of  jasmine  green  tea,  "my  10  a. m. 
tea,"  he  calls  it,  freshly  brewed  in  a  Chinese 
porcelain  teapot  and  served  in  matching 
teacups.  As  Director  of  Research  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Dr.  McAuliffe 
normally  has  a  crowded  calendar  when  he's 
on  site.  But  this  morning,  he  has  graciously 
cleared  space  to  talk  with  me  about  his 
incredibly  interesting  career  journey,  one 
that  took  him  from  the  lush  Missouri  river 
bluffs  of  his  native  Nebraska  to  the  south¬ 
western  deserts  with  their  widely  separated 
creosote  bush  and  bursage.  The  desert's 
Zen  garden-like  landscapes  are  the  place  of 
Joe  McAuliffe's  science  and  his  soul. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  my  deep,  dark  secret?" 
he  asks.  I  take  another  sip  of  the  flowery 
tea  and  prepare  to  be  surprised.  "I'm  actually 
not  a  botanist,"  he  reveals.  "I'm  not  trained 
as  a  plant  ecologist  either,"  he  continues. 

"I  did  my  doctoral  work  in  zoology."  And 
then  McAuliffe  goes  on  to  recount  each  major 
chapter  in  his  professional  life,  where  he 
has  always  been  driven  by  the  next  big 
question  and  drawn  by  a  strong  sense  of 
place.  A  scientist  to  the  core,  McAuliffe 
always  has  a  question.  Fortunately,  he's 
also  had  the  wisdom  to  follow  his  instincts, 
to  connect  with  the  right  mentors,  and  to 


Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  2006. 


build  a  wide-ranging  repertoire  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  tools. 

As  we  chat  about  his  early  career,  which 
focused  on  population  biology,  McAuliffe 
describes  teachers,  mentors  and  special 
projects  undertaken  during  his  undergraduate 
and  graduate  days,  pulling  influential  text¬ 
books  off  his  office  shelves,  extracting  college 
papers  and  published  manuscripts  from 
the  neatly  organized  files  in  his  credenza. 
He  talks  animatedly  about  his  youth  as  a 
lover  of  trees  and  bugs.  A  member  of  4-H, 
McAuliffe  recalls  his  father  helping  him 


build  walnut  display  cases  to  hold  his 
large  collection  of  butterflies  and  beetles. 
(Woodworking  is  still  one  of  his  hobbies.) 
By  the  time  he  started  college  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  McAuliffe 
had  developed  expertise  in  identifying 
insects,  and  this  interest  led  him  to  his 
undergraduate  major  in  wildlife  manage¬ 
ment  and  conservation.  He  was  fascinated 
with  aquatic  animals;  his  first  peer-reviewed 
paper,  which  he  published  as  an  under¬ 
graduate,  was  on  the  migration  of  turtles, 
and  the  findings  of  his  undergraduate 
honors  thesis  guide  Nebraska's  approach 
to  bullfrog  management  to  this  day.  He 
credits  Dr.  John  Lynch,  a  herpetologist  in 
the  Zoology  Department  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  for  "taking  me  under  his 
wing,  showing  me  how  to  do  scientific 
illustration  and  to  graph  data.  I  just  blos¬ 
somed  under  him,"  reflects  McAuliffe. 

While  still  an  undergraduate,  McAuliffe 
took  a  six-month  leave  of  absence  to  study 
stream  insect  communities  at  the  River 
Ecology  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Savannah.  Here  he  was  exposed 
to  community  ecology,  the  study  of  com- 

*Forrest  Shreve  (1878-1950)  worked  at  the 
Carnegie  Desert  Laboratory  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tucson  from  1908  until  he  retired  in  1940.  He 
served  as  Director  of  the  laboratory  from  1928- 
1940  and  also  served  as  an  editor  of  Ecology, 
the  journal  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America. 
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Joe  McAuliffe,  at  25,  with  improvised  equipment  for  a  stream  survey  in  1981. 


influential  ecologist  Dr.  Robert  Ricklefs  and 
the  ichthyologist  Dr.  Richard  Horwitz. 

"Penn  was  a  hotbed  of  interaction  every 
day/'  McAuliffe  remembers.  "And  we 
would  pick  each  others'  brains  every  night. 
This  is  where  I  grew  in  my  expectation  of 
what  I  could  do  as  a  scientist."  While  there, 
he  took  full  advantage  of  the  world-class 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
riding  the  trolley  every  Friday  ("I  got  street¬ 
wise  in  about  two  days,"  he  quips)  to  study 
in  its  vast  library.  "I  had  a  sense  of  wonder¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  mixed  together," 
recalls  McAuliffe  about  that  period  of  his 
life  and  professional  development.  "And 
yet  I  knew  that  attending  graduate  school 
in  an  urban  area  didn't  offer  me  the  chance 
to  observe  nature  in  my  backyard."  At  this 
point,  McAuliffe  made  the  difficult  decision 
to  change  doctoral  programs,  leaving  Penn 
for  the  University  of  Montana  where  he 
worked  under  Dr.  Andrew  Sheldon  research¬ 
ing  the  behavior  and  distribution  of  trout 
stream  insects,  with  a  focus  on  the  effects 
of  disturbances  on  ecological  diversity.  His 
work  in  community  ecology  would  set  the 
course  of  his  professional  trajectory. 


up  north  of  Phoenix 
as  1-17  drops  down 
into  the  Sonoran 
Desert,"  he  remem¬ 
bers.  "The  ocotillo 
were  blooming.  I 
was  completely 
enthralled."  In  Organ  Pipe,  McAuliffe  helped 
the  students  find  intriguing  natural  patterns 
and  to  design  studies  to  investigate  their 
research  questions.  While  they  collected 
data,  McAuliffe  made  Iris  own  observations 
of  the  desert  plants.  "In  the  desert,  for  the 
first  time,  I  could  see  plants  as  individuals 
with  behaviors"  he  reflects.  "Unlike  the 
vegetation  of  the  grasslands,  these  plants 
presented  themselves  in  ways  a  zoologist 
could  appreciate.  Plus,  they  had  an  aesthetic 
pull."  He  was  fascinated  to  observe  saguaros 
growing  underneath  nurse  plants,  and  to  see 
the  many  facilitative  interactions  between 
bursage  and  other  species.  Returning  to 
Organ  Pipe  the  following  two  years, 
McAuliffe  spent  a  total  of  five  weeks  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert,  enough  to  know  this 
was  his  place. 

After  finishing  his  dissertation,  and  after 
much  soul-searching,  McAuliffe  turned  down 
a  full  post-doctoral  fellowship  in  North 
Carolina  to  follow  his  passion,  returning  to 
the  desert  as  a  half-time  visiting  assistant 
professor  teaching  general  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  "What  have  I  done?" 
he  remembers  asking  himself,  but  he  soon 


that  eventually  helped  me  understand 
more  complex  systems,"  says  McAuliffe. 
Between  1983  and  1986,  he  also  studied 
and  published  on  several  key  interspecies 
interactions:  those  between  saguaros  and 
their  nurse  plants  (the  cacti  eventually 
compete  with  and  can  cause  the  eventual 
demise  of  their  nurses),  and  between 
paloverde  seedlings  and  bursage  (the  latter 
protect  the  former  from  herbivores,  assist¬ 
ing  in  their  survival).  In  1988,  McAuliffe 
published  a  paper  in  American  Naturalist 
in  which  he  used  mathematical  modeling 
tools  called  Markov  chains  to  represent 
the  changing  occupation  of  space  by  bur¬ 
sage  and  creosote  bush  over  long  periods 
of  time  at  the  sites  near  Dateland  and 
Yuma.  "The  desert  is  like  a  Zen  garden," 
says  McAuliffe,  "where  paying  attention 
to  the  unoccupied  space  is  essential  to 
understanding  the  occupied  space." 


While  he  had  developed  a  model  that  could 
explain  the  existing  plant  distributions  in 
a  pair  of  locations,  McAuliffe  sensed  the 
model  lacked  general  predictive  power, 
and  he  was  already  formulating  his  next 
research  question:  how  to  explain  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  distribu¬ 
tions?  And,  as  he  had  earlier  in  his  career, 
McAuliffe  soon  found  the  right  resources 
to  investigate  this  question  in  the  Department 
of  Ecology  and  Evolutionary  Biology  at 
U  of  A.  But  he  also  had  to  go  through  another 
round  of  soul-searching,  this  time  in 


began  taking  advantage  of  his  indepen¬ 
dence  and  free  time.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Charles  Lowe,  a  zoologist  who  wrote  the 
classic  texts  on  the  ecology  of  the  saguaro 
and  who  became  his  mentor,  McAuliffe 
set  up  study  sites  near  Dateland  and  Yuma, 
Arizona,  where  the  vegetation  was  sparser 
than  it  was  in  Tucson.  "I  was  trying  to 
understand  the  relationship  between  white 
bursage  and  creosote,  a  simple  system 


munities  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
interactions  between  predators  and  prey. 
His  research  focused  on  insects  such  as 
caddisflies  that  live  on  the  tops  of  stream- 
bed  rocks.  In  1978,  this  work  led  him  to 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  studied  with  the 


And  so  would  his  first  visit  to  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  which  occurred  in  March  of  1981, 
during  his  second  year  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  McAuliffe,  then  a  teaching  assistant 
for  ornithologist  Dr.  Richard  Hutto,  accom¬ 
panied  a  group  of  undergraduate  students 
on  a  field  trip  to  Organ  Pipe  National 

Monument.  "We 
had  driven  all 
night,  and  I  woke 
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A  giant,  ring-shaped  creosote  bush  clone  in  the  Mojave  Desert  near  Lucerne  Valley,  California,  the  subject  of 
one  of  McAuliffe’s  several  active  research  projects.  McAuliffe’s  colleague  Dr.  Erik  Hamerlynck  of  Rutgers 
University  is  pictured. 


partnership  with  his  then-fiancee  Carla, 
when  he  was  offered  a  job  in  stream  ecology 
from  Allegheny  College  in  Meadeville, 
Pennsylvania.  Traveling  home  to  Tucson 
from  the  Navajo  Nation,  where  they  had 
purchased  turquoise  wedding  rings,  they 
made  a  brief  but  fateful  stop  as  they  reen¬ 
tered  the  Sonoran  Desert.  "The  saguaros 
and  the  paloverdes  moved  me  to  tears," 
recalls  McAuliffe.  "I  knew  I  couldn't  leave 
the  desert." 

As  if  on  cue,  another  influential  person 
entered  McAuliffe's  life  at  this  time, 

Dr.  Paul  Martin,  a  paleontologist  in  the 
Department  of  Geosciences  at  U  of  A. 
Martin,  who  had  heard  McAuliffe  speak, 
needed  a  sabbatical  replacement  to  teach 
environmental  education  for  high  school 
teachers.  McAuliffe  accepted  the  adjunct 
faculty  job  and  moved  to  a  new  office  on 
Tumamoc  Hill,  former  home  of  the  "father 
of  desert  ecology,"  Dr.  Forrest  Shreve, 
whose  picture  hangs  today  in  McAuliffe's 
office.  "The  geology  folks  gave  me  impor¬ 
tant  keys  to  investigate  my  new  questions 
about  the  heterogeneity  of  plant  distribu¬ 
tions  -  soil  science  and  geomorphology, 
subjects  in  which  most  plant  ecologists 
surprisingly  receive  little  or  no  training," 
says  McAuliffe.  "By  studying  alluvial  fans 
-  bajadas  - 1  learned  that  the  age  of  desert 
surfaces  determines  their  soil  type,  which 
in  turn  affects  the  rate  at  which  moisture 
can  infiltrate,  and  thus  the  species  and 
density  of  plants  in  a  given  area."  From 
1986-1987,  McAuliffe  spent  "a  golden  year, 
in  the  presence  of  the  ghost  of  Forrest 
Shreve,"  investigating  his  key  questions, 
aided  by  the  extensive  trans-disciplinary 
toolkit  he  had  by  now  assembled.  These 
studies  have  become  the  foundation  of  his 
present  work,  which  is  focused  on  the  rela¬ 
tionships  among  geological  processes,  soil 
formation,  soil  water  and  plant  responses. 

In  1995  he  was  awarded  the  William 
Skinner  Cooper  award  from  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America  for  these  research  con¬ 
tributions. 

A  three-year  stint  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  as  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology  broadened  McAuliffe's  under¬ 


standing  of  the  desert  southwest  by  introduc¬ 
ing  him  to  the  vegetation,  soils  and  climate 
of  the  Mojave  Desert.  But  Las  Vegas  proved 
"too  strange  an  environment  for  a  boy  from 
Nebraska,"  and  in  1990,  when  Gary  Nabhan, 
who  was  then  Director  of  Research  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  needed  an  ecologist 
to  take  over  a  study  of  the  restoration  of 
abandoned  agricultural  lands,  McAuliffe 
came  to  the  Garden. 

As  Director  of  Research,  McAuliffe  oversees 
an  ambitious  departmental  research  mission, 
encompassing  plant  systematics  (the  study 
of  the  evolutionary  relationships  of  plants), 
ecology  (the  study  of  the  relationship  between 
organisms  and  their  environment,  with  par¬ 
ticular  focus  on  environmental  change  issues), 
and  conservation  biology  (the  study  of  human 
impact  on  plants  and  environments).  He  is 
assisted  by  key  research  staff  members 
including  Wendy  Hodgson,  Director  of 
Herbarium  and  Senior  Research  Botanist; 
Dr.  Charles  Butterworth,  Research  Scientist; 
Kathy  Rice,  Curator  of  the  Rare  and 
Endangered  Plants;  Raul  Puente-Martinez, 
Curator  of  Living  Collections;  Beth  Brand, 
Librarian,  and  two  temporary  full-time 
Field  Botanists,  Jennifer  Johnson  and  Jessica 
Aquino.  In  the  near  future,  McAuliffe  hopes 
to  increase  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  research 


done  at  the  Garden  by  adding  expertise  in 
conservation  biology  and  plant  physiology. 

Says  McAuliffe,  "When  studying  questions 
of  environmental  change,  so  much  depends 
on  understanding  plant  genetics  and  the  ways 
plants  interact  with  water  and  nutrients." 
Passionate  curiosity  about  such  questions  is 
what  keeps  Joe  McAuliffe  moving  forward 
in  his  work.  "At  junctures  where  I've  been 
perplexed,  I've  fortuitously  bumped  up 
against  the  people  who  had  the  tools.  Then 
I  knew  the  direction  I  must  go  to  get  the 
answers,"  he  says. 

We  finish  our  tea,  and  McAuliffe  leads  me 
into  the  hallway  of  the  research  building  to 
show  me  a  poster  presentation  of  his  work 
on  the  ecological  effects  of  extreme  drought 
(see  accompanying  article).  I  realize  then  that 
the  answers  to  some  very  important  questions 
are  coming  out  of  the  small  Research 
Department  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
and  that  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  Joe 
McAuliffe  orchestrating  this  timely  and  rel¬ 
evant  work. 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  Carla  and  their  two 
children  live  within  one  mile  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  Tempe. 
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Contemporary 
and  Ancient 
Drought: 


Text  and  Photographs  by 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  Director  of  Research 


Thin  ribbons  of  vegetation  cut  through  broad,  barren  desert  pavements  near  Yuma,  Arizona.  The 
prominent,  light-colored  spots  are  plant  scar  mounds,  places  that  were  once  occupied  by  large  peren¬ 
nial  plants  within  the  last  few  thousand  years.  The  fainter,  gray  spots  are  plant  scar  depressions, 
places  that  were  originally  occupied  by  large  plants  perhaps  more  than  10,000  years  ago. 


\\hat  do  bursage  and  creosote  bush-covered 
landscapes  of  the  Sonoran  and  Mojave  deserts, 
hillslopes  covered  by  pinyon  pines  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  and  barren  desert  pave¬ 
ments  near  Yuma,  Arizona  all  have  in  common? 
Each  has  yielded  fascinating  information 
about  how  droughts  and  climate  change  affect 
landscapes  in  the  Southwest.  My  colleagues 
and  I  have  conducted  research  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  environments  to  examine  the  effects 
of  the  current  drought  and  the  impacts  of 
climate  fluctuations  that  occurred  hundreds 
and  even  many  thousand  years  ago. 

Studies  of  shrubs  in  the  Sonoran  and  Mojave 
deserts  focus  on  the  ecological  consequences 
of  the  ongoing  drought  conditions  we've 
experienced  during  the  last  decade.  The  year 
2002  was  particularly  dry,  with  many  places 
in  southern  Arizona  receiving  less  than  half 
of  the  average  expected  rainfall.  By  spring, 
2003,  these  dry  conditions  began  to  take 
their  toll,  and  I  began  documenting  the  death 
of  perennial  plants  in  the  region.  From  March 
through  May,  2003, 1  worked  with  Dr.  Erik 
Hamerlynck  from  Rutgers  University  and  Dr. 
Travis  Huxman  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
both  plant  ecophysiologists,  to  establish  a 
network  of  25  permanent  monitoring  transects 
at  10  locations  distributed  across  the  Sonoran 
and  Mojave  deserts.  Data  on  perennial  plants 
collected  along  these  transects  reveal  the 


geographic  distribution  and  severity  of  drought- 
caused  mortality  in  desert  perennials. 


In  some  places,  the  impacts  of  drought  have 
been  particularly  severe.  One  of  the  hardest- 
hit  areas  has  been  Joshua  Tree  National  Park, 
California,  where  in  some  places,  nearly  all 
white  bursage  ( Ambrosia  Aumosa )  plants  and 
approximately  half  of  all  adult  creosote  bush 


The  small  shrubs  in  the  foreground  are  triangleleaf 
bursage,  Ambrosia  deltoidea,  all  of  which  died  in 
2002  and  2003  during  the  recent  drought.  Photo 
taken  1  mile  west  of  Bate's  Well  in  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument. 


died.  This  loss  of  long-lived  shrubs  could  be 
one  of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena 
that  influences  the  future  of  these  plant 
communities  for  many  decades,  perhaps 
even  centuries,  into  the  future.  The  data  that 
Erik,  Travis  and  I  collected  in  2003  from  the 
network  of  sites  provides  a  valuable  base¬ 
line  for  investigating  the  future  changes. 

Studies  of  old  pinyon  pine  trees  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  of  northeastern  Arizona 
near  Chinle  have  provided  clues  about  the 
impacts  of  droughts  that  occurred  a  centurv 
or  more  ago.  This  research  was  conducted 
in  collaboration  with  Drs.  Louis  Scuderi,  a 
specialist  in  tree-ring  studies,  and  Les 
McFadden,  a  soil  scientist  and  geomorphol¬ 
ogist.  Both  are  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico's  Department  of  Earth  and  Planetar}7 
Sciences. 

Widths  of  yearly  growth  rings  of  pinyon 
pines  are  related  to  the  availability  of  soil 
moisture.  Years  with  abundant  precipitation 
produce  wider  growth  rings  than  drier  years, 
and  tree  ring  studies  have  been  widely  used 
to  reconstruct  year-to-year  precipitation 
changes  over  the  past  many  centuries.  Scuderi, 
McFadden,  and  I  furthered  the  use  of  tree¬ 
ring  studies  to  determine  the  timing  of  rapid 
and  extreme  soil  erosion  on  steep  hillslopes 
occupied  by  the  trees.  Over  time,  the  erosion 
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Closeup  of  a  Pinyon  pine  tree  showing  roots  exposed  by  soil  erosion. 


of  soil  from  the  slope  has  exposed  the  roots 
of  trees  to  the  air.  Although  the  exposure  of 
some  of  the  roots  usually  doesn't  kill  the 
trees,  they  become  stressed  because  of  their 
reduced  capacity  to  extract  water  from  the 
soil.  This  stress  results  in  unusually  thin 
growth  rings. 

Thin  cores  of  the  trees  were  taken  with  an 
auger-like  hand  tool  called  an  increment 
borer.  Pine  pitch  quickly  seals  the  1/4  inch 
diameter  hole  left  by  the  borer,  so  the  tree 
is  not  damaged  or  subjected  to  insect  attack 
after  the  core  sample  is  taken.  The  wood 
cores  were  mounted  in  blocks,  polished, 
and  the  width  of  each  yearly  ring  starting 
from  the  current  year  was  measured  under 
a  microscope.  Some  of  the  trees  studied  were 
more  than  400  years  old.  What  we  found  is 
that  trees  on  steep  hillslopes  exhibited  un¬ 
usually  poor  growth  during  extremely  wet 
periods  within  a  decade  after  long,  extended 
droughts.  This  pattern  was  the  opposite  of 
tree  growth  from  nearby  places  where  erosion 
had  not  occurred.  Rapid  exposure  of  tree 
roots  caused  by  soil  erosion  resulting  from 
heavy  rains  following  a  lengthy,  severe 
drought  apparently  caused  the  unusually 
poor  growth,  despite  the  abundant  precipi¬ 
tation.  After  a  long,  severe  drought,  the 
hillslope  soils  are  particularly  prone  to  ero¬ 
sion  because  the  drought  kills  or  diminishes 
the  cover  of  perennial  grasses  and  other 
small  perennial  plants  that  help  bind  the  soil. 
Unusually  poor  tree  growth  that  indicated 
rapid  soil  erosion  and  root  exposure  occurred 
between  1907  and  1915,  following  the  severe 
drought  of  the  late  1890s  to  1904,  and  pre¬ 
viously  following  a  transition  from  a  similar, 
extended  drought  to  heavy  precipitation  in 
the  1820s.  Our  studies  show  that  climate 


fluctuations  from  drought  to  above-average 
precipitation  affect  more  than  just  plants  — 
these  fluctuations  have  the  capacity  to  erode 
soils  and  significantly  affect  the  shapes  of 
entire  landscapes. 

Tire  third  area  —  barren  desert  pavements  near 
Yuma,  Arizona  —  would  seem  an  unlikely 
place  to  find  much  useful  information  about 
changes  in  precipitation.  These  areas  are  in 
the  hottest,  driest  parts  of  the  Sonoran  Desert, 
places  that  receive  so  little  precipitation  that 
scientists  sometimes  refer  to  the  region  as  a 
hyperarid  desert.  The  dark  pavements  are 
composed  of  tightly  fitting  pebbles  covered 
with  dark  desert  varnish  and  are  nearly 
devoid  of  plant  life.  However,  these  barren 
landscapes  have  subtle  surface  features  that 
provide  clues  indicating  that  they  once  were 
occupied  by  plants.  The  dark  pavements  are 
dotted  with  low,  light-colored  mounds  that 
range  from  6  to  20  feet  in  diameter  with  centers 
elevated  about  6  inches  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  dark  pavements.  In  addition  to  the  low 
mounds,  the  pavements  also  con¬ 
tain  subtle,  saucer-like  depressions 
of  similar  diameter  whose  centers 
are  less  than  2  inches  lower  than 
the  surrounding  flat  pavements. 
Dr.  Eric  McDonald,  a  soil  scientist 
with  the  University  of  Nevada's 
Desert  Research  Institute,  and  I 
established  that  these  two  different 
kinds  of  microtopographic  features 
are  the  result  of  former  occupation 
by  large  perennial  plants,  probably 
some  kind  of  large  shrub  like 
creosote  bush.  We  called  these 
features  plant  scar  mounds  and 
plant  scar  depressions. 


Large  mounds  occur  beneath  large 
living  plants  due  to  the  burrowing 
activities  of  desert  rodents.  The  plant 
scar  mounds  contain  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  past  burrowing  activity  and 
other  soil  characteristics  that  could 
only  have  formed  beneath  the  former 
canopy  of  a  large  plant.  Similarly, 
evidence  of  past  burrowing  by  rodents 
occurs  far  beneath  the  surfaces  of  the 
plant  scar  depressions,  and  these  de¬ 
pressions  represent  the  settling  of  the 
mounds'  soil  masses  after  the  death 
of  plants  and  cessation  of  burrowing 
activities.  Soil  characteristics  beneath 
plant  scar  mounds  indicate  that  the 
original  large  plants  that  occurred  where  the 
mounds  are  located  disappeared  perhaps  a 
few  thousand  years  ago.  Plant  scar  depres¬ 
sions,  though,  represent  a  much  earlier  episode 
of  plant  mortality  that  perhaps  occurred  at 
the  timing  of  the  major  climate  shift  11,000 
years  ago  from  the  last  ice  age  (the  Pleistocene) 
to  warmer,  drier  conditions  (the  Holocene). 
The  occurrence  and  distribution  of  these 
features  on  desert  pavements,  especially  the 
plant  scar  mounds,  provides  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  even  relatively  small  climate 
shifts  can  have  pronounced  ecological  impacts 
in  desert  regions  of  the  Southwest. 

Whether  the  subject  is  the  current  drought 
or  those  that  occurred  long  ago,  studying  the 
consequences  of  these  climatic  fluctuations 
requires  diverse  scientific  expertise.  Colla¬ 
borations  among  ecologists,  physiologists, 
soil  scientists  and  geologists  provide  a  rich 
understanding  of  environmental  changes. 
Understanding  these  past  and  present 
changes  ultimately  provides  a  means  to 
better  predict  future  changes. 
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Sow  Desert 
Wildflowers 
in  October 
for  Spring 
Blossoms 


By  Angelica  Elliott,  Curator  of  Wildflowers 


September  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  a  month 
filled  with  anticipation  of  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures  and  perhaps  an  early  October  rain 
shower.  September  is  also  the  time  to  plan 
for  spring  wildflowers.  In  October  daytime 


Mexican  poppy,  Eschscholzia  californica  ssp.  mexicana 


and  nighttime  temperatures  begin  to  drop, 
making  it  the  ideal  month  to  plant  wildflower 
seeds.  When  planning  your  wildflower 
garden,  you  need  to  consider  several  fac¬ 
tors,  among  them  soil,  drainage,  sunlight 
and  moisture  requirements. 

Most  Sonoran  Desert  wildflowers  prefer 
sandy  washes  and  rocky  hillsides  where  the 
soil  drains  well.  Growing  wildflowers  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  your  garden  can  be  challenging, 
especially  if  you  have  poor,  compacted  soil. 
Incorporating  organic  matter  in  the  form  of 
compost  can  greatly  improve  the  outcome 


Arroyo  lupine,  Lupinus  succuleritus 


of  wildflowers  in  your  landscape.  Adding 
compost  to  compacted  soil  has  many  benefits, 
including  loosening  up  tight  soil,  increasing 
soil  aeration,  and  increasing  water  perme¬ 
ability.  Mix  4  to  6  inches  of  compost  into  the 
soil  if  it  is  heavily  compacted  or  clay-like.  If 
your  soil  is  relatively  healthy  and  drains  well, 
turning  over  the  soil  is  not  necessary  —  just 
add  compost  to  the  top  surface.  Annual  appli¬ 
cation  of  compost  is  necessary  because  of 
rapid  decomposition  in  our  arid  environment. 


Sunlight  is  another  consideration  when  plan¬ 
ning  where  to  plant  wildflowers  in  your 
landscape.  For  annuals,  choose  a  site  that  gets 
at  least  6  to  8  hours  of  sunlight  every  day. 
Perennial  wildflowers  vary  in  their  sunlight 
requirements.  Desert  marigold,  Baileya 
multiradiata,  for  instance,  prefers  full  sun, 


Owl’s  clover,  Castilleja  exserta 


while  Penstemon  pseudospectabilis,  canyon 
penstemon,  prefers  light  to  full  shade  in 
low  desert  gardens.  You  must  understand 
sun  exposure  requirements  in  order  to 
expect  any  plants  to  flourish  in  our  desert 
environment. 


Desert  marigold,  Baileya  multiradiata 

Moisture  is  also  critical  for  germination  to 
occur.  Keep  the  area  moist  until  seeds  ger¬ 
minate  and  seedlings  have  emerged.  Once 
wildflower  seeds  are  sown,  lightly  rake  the 
seed  into  the  soil  to  ensure  good  soil-seed 
contact. 


A  variety  of  wildflowers:  Parry's  penstemon, 
Firecracker  penstemon  and  Fleabane. 


Many  native  wildflower  seeds  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  individual  species  or  as  a  blend 
at  the  Garden's  Fall  Plant  Sale.  Fook  for 
annuals  such  as  lupine,  poppy  and  owl's 
clover,  and  perennials,  including  penstemons, 
blackfoot  daisies  and  tufted  evening  primrose. 
And  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  the  Members' 
Preview  Day  for  the  best  selection. 
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Desert 


By  Kirti  Mathura, 


Finally,  summer  is  at  least  toying  with  the 
its  hold  and  giving  way  to  autumn.  Plants  are  no  longer  forced 
to  hold  their  breath,  fearing  for  their  lives,  since  the  worst  is 
behind  them.  This  means  they  are  able  to  chat  amongst  them¬ 
selves  once  again,  which  they  have  missed  greatly.  We  could 
learn  a  lot  from  their  conversations  and  banter,  if  we  would 
listen.  While  a  creosote  ( Larrea  tridentata )  may  be  stretching  its 
sculptural  aged  grey  branches  and  declaring  "that  wasn't  so  bad," 
a  less  desert-adapted  plant  may  still  be  unable  to  speak,  its  teeth 
chattering  from  fright  of  the  experience  it  has  just  barely  endured. 

Since  many  plants  such  as  the  brittlebush  ( Encelia  farinosa),  triangle- 
leaf  bursage  ( Ambrosia  deltoidea),  and  numerous  cacti  are  just 
perking  up  after  a  summer  slump,  the  urge  may  be  to  help  them 
along  with  extra  water.  Watering  through  the  autumn  season  isn't 
too  tricky.  A  mature,  health-conscious  brittlebush  would  advise 
you  to  actually  start  cutting  back  on  your  watering  schedule.  It 
would  explain  that  although  free-flowing  water  may  seem  like 
paradise  to  younger  happy-go-lucky  plants,  they  don't  always 
exhibit  good  judgment  and  discipline  (kids...)  and  may  imbibe 
more  water  than  is  good  for  them  when  they  should  be  preparing 
for  potential  upcoming  cold  temperatures.  When  temperatures 
dip  into  the  mid-20s  F,  brittlebush  can  suffer  topical  frost  damage 
on  new  tender  growth,  which  they  form  in  response  to  the  water 
we  offer.  The  wise  plant  knows  that  it  is  beneficial  to  harden 
off,  yet  it  recalls  that  as  a  youth  it  was  difficult  to  say  "no 
you"  to  water  after  a  long  dry  summer.  You  can  do  your  part 
with  tough  love. 

Although  it  is  time  to  gradually  taper  back  your  watering  frequency, 
it  is  important  to  continue  watering  deeply.  It  is  sad  to  hear  the 
heartbroken  damianita  ( Chrysactinia  mexicana )  lamenting  over  the 
loss  of  its  Baja  fairy  duster  buddy,  all  because  it  never  developed 
a  healthy  root  system.  Deep  watering  encourages  maximum  root 
development,  which  is  what  gets  plants  through  the  summer.  If 
we  don't  continue  watering  deeply  through  the  fall,  deeper  roots  i 
may  die  back  and  not  keep  the  plant  healthy  for  next  summer.  J 


All  the  plants  to  which  you  may  have 
offered  a  bit  of  afternoon  shade  relief  for 
the  summer  are  requesting  the  removal 
of  the  shade  cloth  now  that  daylight  hours 
are  shortening. 


Most  trees  are  reporting  that  it  is  safe  to 
catch  up  on  your  pruning  now.  Particularly 
the  deciduous  mesquites,  paloverdes  or 
acacias  find  this  a  good  time  of  the  year  for 
you  to  thin  their  crowns  if  necessary,  as 
they  are  less  susceptible  to  sunburn  damage. 
Just  remember  that  they  suffer  if  you 
remove  any  more  than  one  quarter  to  one 
third  of  the  canopy  at  a  time.  If  the  tree 
is  not  deciduous,  more  judicious  pruning 
would  be  better  to  avoid  encouraging  new 
growth  that  is  frost  tender. 

The  summer  and  fall  blooming  shrubs  enjoy 
a  little  perk-me-up  pruning  after  their 
flowering  cycle  is  complete  for  the  season. 
Shrubs  that  are  slightly  frost  tender,  such 
as  chuparosa  ( Justicia  californica )  or  Baja 
fairy  duster  ( Calliandra  californica),  prefer 
that  you  wait  until  late  winter  or  early  spring. 
This  way  they  can  harden  themselves  off 
and  avoid  the  temptation  to  sprout  new 
tender  growth  that  pruning  would  trigger. 
Spring-blooming  shrubs  are  working  hard 
to  develop  flower  buds  that  will  dazzle  us 
next  year,  so  avoid  pruning  them  at  this  time. 


If  perennials  need  a  little  tidying-up,  ascertain 
that  they  are  not  frost  tender  before  you 
grab  your  clippers.  Spring  blooming  wild- 
flower  seed  stored  in  packets  is  anticipating 
its  dispersal  in  your  garden.  The  seed  that 
was  left  from  last  spring's  perennial  penste- 
mon  blooms  and  annual  Mexican  gold 
poppy  flowers  says  it  will  patiently  wait 


Mount  Lemmon  marigold,  Tagetes  lemmonii 


no  more.  It  will  be  sprouting  with  rain  or 
water  from  your  hose  at  any  time. 

Autumn  is  ideal  for  installing  most  new 
plants  in  your  garden.  What  better  place 
to  find  a  grand  selection  than  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  Fall  Plant  Sale.  You'll 
find  all  kinds  of  plants  suitable  for  our 
desert  gardens,  from  standard  favorites 
to  less  common  plants,  including  plants 
grown  here  at  the  Garden. 

Too  few  gardeners  in  our  area  enjoy  desert 
rock-pea,  or  deer-vetch  ( Lotus  rigidus). 

This  delightful  perennial  is  native  to  our 
region.  Although  it  has  a  slightly  open 
growth  habit  with  small  compound  leaves, 
the  plant  is  noticeable  when  adorned  with 
its  spring  blooms.  The  bright  pea-like 
flowers  are  golden-yellow  and  coppery- 
orange.  Desert  rock-pea  grows  up  to  2  feet 
tall  and  wide.  Locate  it  in  full  sun  or  a  bit 
of  afternoon  shade,  with  well-drained  soil. 
Fall  is  a  perfect  time  for  planting  it  in 
order  to  enjoy  its  splendor  this  coming 
spring. 

Mount  Lemmon  marigold  ( Tagetes  lemmonii ) 
is  another  Arizona  native  that  can  be 
planted  now,  offering  cool  season  color. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  plant  is  its 
strongly  aromatic,  finely  divided  foliage. 

It  offers  a  clean,  spicy  citrus-like  fragrance 
when  gently  brushed  against.  The  vibrant 
yellow  daisy-like  flowers  cover  the  plant 
most  commonly  in  the  fall  or  early  winter, 
but  may  also  appear  in  spring  if  it  is  not 
cut  back  for  the  winter.  Situate  this  fragrant 
marigold  near  a  walkway  where  you  can 
revel  in  the  fragrance  as  you  pass  by.  It 
should  have  full,  partial  or  filtered  sun 
exposure.  Mount  Lemmon  marigold  reaches 


3  feet  in  height  with  a  3  to  4  foot  spread. 

To  keep  the  plant  dense,  you  can  cut  it 
back  in  late  winter. 

This  is  also  the  perfect  time  of  year  to  plant 
lavenders.  So  many  types  do  extremely 
well  here  in  the  low  desert.  The  critical 
element  to  success  with  these  enchantingly 
fragrant  plants  is  extremely  well-drained 
soil.  They  thrive  in  full  sun,  and  most  have 
no  problem  with  our  winter  temperatures. 
Fall  planting  seems  preferable,  as  they  can 
establish  a  good  root  system  without  danger 
of  over-watering  and  rotting. 


Kei-apple,  Dovyalis  caffra 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  interesting 
selections  typically  available  at  the  Garden's 
Fall  Plant  Sale.  Start  making  your  wish  list 
now,  and  sharpen  your  shovel. 


12  plants  to  plant  this  fall: 

Baja  senna  -  Senna  purpusii 
Various  aloe  species  -  Aloe  spp. 

Various  sage  species  -  Salvia  spp. 

Various  penstemon  species  -  Penstemon  spp. 
Trixis  -  Trixis  californica 

Tufted  evening  primrose  -  Oenothera 
caespitosa 

Pink  fairy  duster  -  Calliandra  eriophylla 

Purple  hopbush  -  Dodonaea  viscosa  v. 
purpurea 

Boojum  tree  -  Foucjuieria  columnaris 

Ice  plants  -  Drosanthemum  spp., 
Lampranthus  spp. 

Kei-apple  -  Dovyalis  caffra 
Lollipop  tree  -  Forchammeria  watsoni 
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Photograph  by  Brandi  Eide 


See..  .  vivid,  colorful,  live  monarch  butterflies  in  the  Marshall 
Butterfly  Pavilion. 

•  delicate  sculptures  of  flowers  and  insects  in  A  Floating  World,  the  Paul 
Stankard  exhibit. 

•  Native  American  artists  creating  jewelry,  masks  and  more  during 
Native  American  Recognition  Days. 

•  desert  plants  and  accessories  to  beautify  your  garden  at  the  Fall  Plant  Sale. 

•  decorating  and  pumpkin  carving  techniques  at  The  Great  Pumpkin  Festival. 

•  bright  and  beautiful  papel  picado  (paper  cut-outs)  you  can  make  at  the 
Did  de  los  Muertos  Celebration. 

•  gourds  transform  into  art  at  the  Gourds  Galore!  Festival  decorating 
demonstrations. 

•  hot  and  spicy  chiles  roast  before  your  eyes  at  the  Chiles  &  Chocolate  Festival. 


Hear. 


the  best  of  contemporary  Native  American  folk  rock  with 
The  Blue  Stone  Project,  a  Music  in  the  Garden  concert,  as  we  kick  off  the 
weekend  of  Native  American  Recognition  Days. 

•  captivating  storytellers  and  traditional  mariachis  at  the  Dia  de  los  Muertos 
Celebration. 

•  about  the  cultural  treasures  of  Arizona,  unusual  desert  plants  and  critters, 
cowboy  and  western  history  and  the  salsa  rhythms  of  Carmela  y  Mas  at 
the  Smithsonian's  CultureFest  2006. 

•  fresh  new  sounds  in  our  Music  in  the  Garden  series  from  Latin  and  world 
rhythms  to  groovin'  jazz. 

Taste..  ■  a  cornucopia  of  boutique  wines  from  around  the  world  and 
gourmet  cuisine  at  the  second  annual  Corks  &  Cactus  event. 

•  delicious  meals  from  Fabulous  Food  while  you  enjoy  our  Music  in  the 
Garden  concerts.  New  this  season— -convenient  pre-ordered  dinner  service. 

•  mouth-watering  BBQ  cookout  at  our  annual  Great  Pumpkin  Festival. 

•  fresh  Mexican  pastries  and  entrees  at  the  Did  de  los  Muertos  Celebration. 

•  the  hot,  sweet  fusion  of  flavors  at  the  Chiles  &  Chocolate  Festival. 


Photographs  courtesy  of  Gene  Almendinger,  Charlie  Cobeen  and  Adam  Rodriguez. 


the  Garden  comes  alive 
with  exciting  new  sights, 
sounds  and  flavors. 


Pine  Barren  Field  Floivers,  1998 

Collection  of  Dr.  Michael  and  Florence  Diorio 

Photo:  John  Bigelow  Taylor 


THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  presents 

Corks  &  Cactus 


Friday,  September  29 

6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

$75  per  person 


To  purchase  tickets: 

•  Visit  the  Admissions  Box  Office,  (8  a.m.-8  p.m.  daily) 

•  Order  on-line  at  dbg.org  (a  service  charge  will  apply) 

•  Call  480-941-1225,  Monday-Friday  (8  a.m.-4  p.m.) 


Mariposa  Monarca 
Monarch  Butterfly  Exhibit 

September  29 

Members-only  Preview 

September  30 -November  5 

Open  to  the  Public 

Open  daily:  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Marshall  Butterfly  Pavilion 

Free  for  members.  $2  for  non-members  3  years  and  older, 
with  paid  Garden  admission. 


Paul  Stankard:  A  Floating  World 
40  Years  of  an  American  Master 
in  Glass 


October  1-November  19 

Ottosen  Gallery 

Open  daily:  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

This  exhibition  has  been  organized  and  circulated  by 
the  Museum  of  Arts  &  Design,  New  York. 


Presented  by 


’  ..‘-.W*  „  ♦iV-fc'S I  ..•I-?'-'?’*!  ;  % 


% 
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Friday  /  October  13 

Members-only  Preview 


7  a.m.-5  p.m. 


Saturday  /  October  14  Sunday  /  October  15 


Open  to  the  Public  Open  to  the  Public 

7  a.m.-5  p.m.  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

No  admission  charge  to  enter  the  Fall  Plant  Sale 


The  Great  Pumpkin  Festival 

October  21-22 

10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Dia  de  los  Muertos  Celebration 

October  28  -  29 

10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Gourds  Galore!  Festival 

November  4  -  5 

10  a.m-3  p.m. 

Chiles  &  Chocolate  Festival 

November  11-12 

10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 


Fall  Festival  activities  are  free  with  Garden  membership  or  admission, 
unless  otherwise  noted,  and  are  subject  to  change. 


Supported  in  part  by  Albertson's,  Canyon  Records,  Drumbeat  Indian  Arts 
and  Ferry  Family  Foundation  in  memory  of  Ernest  S.  and  Virginia  D.  Ferry. 


To  volunteer  for  any  of  these  events  call  480-481-8197. 

For  group  discounts  of  10  or  more  people,  call  480-481-8104. 
For  more  information  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  www.dbg.org. 


Kids'  Corner-special  programs  for  children  of  all  ages  are  underway 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  during  the  fall  festivals. 
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cuLTurefest 

SMITHSONIAN  EXPLORES  ARIZONA:  COME  ALONG  FOR  THE  JOURNEY. 


Smithsonian  Explores  Arizona:  Come  Along  for 
the  Journey . . . 

In  Phoenix  and  Scottsdale  /  November  1-5 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  cordially  invites  you  to  experience  the  true 
cultural  treasures  of  Arizona  when  Smithsonian's  CultureFest  2006 
comes  to  Phoenix  and  Scottsdale.  A  showcase  of  the  Smithsonian's  best 
and  brightest  scholars  and  experts,  CultureFest  is  a  unique  celebration  of 
all  things  cultural.  Outstanding  musical  performances,  delightful  cuisine, 
compelling  photography  and  art  workshops  and  many  other  special  events 
create  an  unforgettable  journey  for  the  whole  family.  The  CultureFest 
journey  continues  in  Flagstaff  and  Prescott  from  November  10-12. 

CultureFest  is  coordinated  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates  (TSA). 
Established  over  35  years  ago  as  the  membership,  cultural  and  educational 
arm  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  TSA  is  recognized  as  the  world's 
largest,  most-esteemed,  museum-based  continuing  education  and  study  tour 
program.  CultureFest  is  produced  and  sponsored  by  Smithsonian  Magazine 
with  the  Arizona  Office  of  Tourism,  the  Greater  Phoenix  Convention  & 
Visitors  Bureau  and  the  Scottsdale  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau. 

For  further  information  visit  www.dbg.org  or  www.culturefest.com. 

Sunday  /  November  5  /  2:30-6:30  p.m.  /  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

2:30-4:15  p.m. 

"Saguaros,  Agaves  and  Other  Weird  Plants" 

Pinau  Merlin 

Webster  Auditorium  /  Walk  and  talk 

The  Sonoran  Desert  teems  with  the  unusual  plants  and  growth  forms 
that  make  our  region  unique.  Discover  which  is  the  most  drought  toler¬ 
ant  plant  in  North  America,  how  desert  plants  protect  themselves  with 
noxious  chemicals,  and  learn  how  Native  peoples  use  these  plants  for 
food  and  medicines.  Illustrated  presentation  followed  by  guided  walk. 

2:30-4:00  p.m. 

"Saving  Stuff"  -  Don  Williams 

Archer  House  /  Presentation  &  booksigning 

Don  Williams,  noted  museum  conservator,  shows  how  you  can  easily 
and  inexpensively  protect  and  preserve  your  own  personal  mementos, 
inherited  family  heirlooms,  or  investments.  Book  signing  follows. 


2:30  -  3:30  p.m.  or  4:30  -  5:30  p.m. 

"The  Marriage  of  Chocolate  and  Chiles"  -  Barb  Fenzi 

Amphitheater  /  Cooking  demo 

Chocolate,  the  food  of  the  gods,  is  perhaps  Mexico's  greatest  gift  to  the 
world.  Chiles,  the  second  most  used  global  seasoning  after  salt,  are  a 
close  second.  Chiles  and  chocolate  magically  come  together  to  create  a 
unique,  flavorful  impact  in  both  sweet  and  savory  dishes.  Find  out  for 
yourself  as  you  learn  how  to  make  Chicken  Mole  and  Double  Chocolate 
Ancho  Chile  and  Almond  Tart  and  then  taste  the  results. 

3:00-4:00  p.m.  or  4:30-5:30  p.m. 

Carmela  y  Mas 

Boppart  Courtyard  /  Musical  entertainment 

Latin  Jazz  and  Salsa  rhythms  drive  this  electric  band  of  award-winning 


musicians.  Their  sounds  of  Merengue,  Salsa,  Cha-Cha-Cha,  Rumbas, 
and  soothing  Latin  Jazz  captivate  audiences  thanks  to  the  inspiration 
of  bandleader  and  vocalist  Carmela  Ramirez.  New  Times,  Soundboard 
and  Cambio  magazines  have  recognized  Ms.  Ramirez's  bands  with  out¬ 
standing  awards. 

3:30-4:15  p.m.  or  4:15-5:00  p.m. 

"The  Yo-Yo:  Invention  On  A  String" 

David  Shayt  &  Mark  Hayward 

Ullman  Terrace  /  Talk  &  Yo-Yo  demo  with  audience  participation 

From  the  1860s  to  the  1920s,  American  inventors  patented  many  curious 
string-wound  toys  to  entertain  children.  Then  something  amazing 
appeared  in  California  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  something  islanders 
had  long  called  a  "yo-yo"  New  inventions  continued  to  emerge  but  now 
they  became  variations  on  this  peculiar  device  that  performed  amazing 
tricks  when  the  yo-yo  "slept."  The  inventive  science  of  the  yo-yo  and  the 
important  role  of  one  family— the  Duncans  —will  be  highlighted  in  this 
illustrated,  live-action  presentation. 


3:45 -4:45  p.m. 

Interview  with  Paolo  Soleri 

Webster  Auditorium  /  Interview  style 

Born  in  Turin,  Italy  on  June  21, 1919,  Paolo  Soleri  was  awarded  his 
Ph.D.  with  highest  honors  in  architecture  from  the  Torino  Polytechnico  in 
1946.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1947  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
in  fellowship  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  at  Taliesin  West  in  Arizona  and 
at  Taliesin  East  in  Wisconsin.  In  1956  he  settled  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona, 
with  lais  wife,  Colly,  and  their  two  daughters.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soleri  made 
a  life-long  commitment  to  research  and  experimentation  in  urban 
planning,  establishing  the  Cosanti  Foundation,  a  not-for-profit 
educational  foundation. 


4:00  -  4:45  p.m. 

"History  and  Folklore  of  Coyotes"  -  Jim  Garry 

Wildflower  Pavilion  /  Storytelling 

This  presentation  looks  at  the  two  most  common  means  of  conveying 
information:  history  and  folklore.  Learn  about  the  evolution,  taxonomy, 
food  habits,  habitat  use,  folklore,  conservation  and  management  of 
coyotes.  This  presentation  covers  a  uniquely  broad  view  of  mountain 
lions  and  coyotes  and  provides  compelling  renditions  of  classic 
animal  tales. 


4:10-4:25  p.m. 

Closing  Remarks  -  Ken  Schutz,  Executive  Director,  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  &  Smithsonian  representatives 
Boppart  Courtyard 


4:45-6:30  p.m. 

"Lifestyles  of  the  Not-So-Famous"  -  Pinau  Merlin 

Webster  Auditorium  /  Walk  and  talk 

A  peek  into  the  lives  of  those  less  well  known  but  just  as  fascinating 
desert  critters  (jackrabbits,  Gila  monsters,  ringtail  cats,  roadrunners, 
etc.).  Illustrated  presentation  followed  by  guided  hike. 


5:15-6:00  p.m. 

"Why  the  Cowboy  Wears  a  Hat"  -  Jim  Garry 
Wildflower  Pavilion  /  Storytelling 

Everyone  knows  that  cowboys  wear  Stetson  hats,  boots  and  spurs.  But 
do  you  know  why?  This  show  is  primarily  for  kids  and  goes  through 
the  accouterments  of  the  cowboy  with  the  reasons,  real  and  imag¬ 
ined,  they  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  cowboy's  wardrobe  and  acces¬ 
sories  and  why  they  still  are  today. 
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Desert  Landscaper  School  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  class  of  2006-07. 

Plan  on  attending  the  10th  year  of  onr  popular  certification  program. 


Classes  Start  September  12 

The  Desert  Landscaper  School  offers  a 
unique,  30-week,  nine-month  course  that 
provides  practical,  hands-on  training  in 
landscaping  and  horticulture.  The 
course  is  designed  for  the  professional 
landscaper,  homeowner,  person  chang¬ 
ing  careers,  Valley  newcomer,  and  those 
seeking  deeper  knowledge  of  desert- 
adapted  plants.  The  Garden's  expert 
horticulturists,  as  well  as  guest  instruc¬ 
tors,  teach  the  three  ten-week  sessions. 


Upon  successfully  completing  all  three 
sessions,  students  will  earn  certification 
by  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  as  well 
as  seven  college  credits  from  Phoenix 
College.  The  certification  program  is 
offered  in  English  and  Spanish. 

More  information  is  available  on  the 
Garden's  website  at  www.dbg.org. 

Click  on  the  Desert  Landscaper  School 
link.  Register  online  or  call  480-481-8161 
for  more  information  or  to  register. 


Music  in  the  Garden 
Fall  Concert  Series  2006 


Fridays  /  7-9  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

Members-$10,  Non-Members-$16;  Children  ages  3-12— $8;  Children  2  and  younger  are  admitted  free. 


October  6 

October  13 
October  20 
October  27 
November  3 

November  10 

November  17 


The  Blue  Stone  Project  -  Contemporary  Native  American  Folk  Rock 

sponsored  by  /A/tiUftk 

Cascabel  -  Latin  World 

The  Bob  Ravenscroft  Trio  -Modern  Jazz 

Big  Nick  and  the  Gila  Monsters  -  Jazzy  Blues 

Chris  Burton  Jacome  -  Flamenco  Guitar,  Featuring  Lena  Jdcome 
Flamenco  Dance 

Fred  Forney  with  The  Armand  Boatman  Trio  -  Swinging  and 
Grooving  Jazz 

Sahnas  (Featuring  Thano  and  Demitri  Sahnas  of  Turning  Point) 
Spanish  Guitar 


Holiday  Reminders 


Save  the  Date  for  Teddy  Bear  Tea 

December  9  or  10 

Garden  closed: 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  23 
Christmas  Day,  December  25 


Garden  closes  early: 

September  29,  5  p.m. 

November  24-26,  30,  4  p.m. 

December  1-3, 7-10, 14-17, 20-23, 4  p.m. 
December  24,  4  p.m. 

December  31,  4  p.m. 


Garden  partners 
to  help  unusual 
victims  of 
Hurricane  Katrina 

When  Hurricane  Katrina  hit  the  Florida 
coast  in  2005,  it  destroyed  some  of  the  most 
precious,  rare  and  endangered  plants  at  the 
Fairchild  Tropical  Garden.  Fortunately,  the 
Fairchild,  like  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
is  a  member  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Con¬ 
servation,  an  organization  whose  mission  is 
to  conserve  and  recover  America's  vanishing 
native  flora.  In  1991,  the  Fairchild  took  steps 
to  prevent  the  future  loss  of  endangered 
plants  during  hurricanes  by  entrusting  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  with  cuttings  from 
four  species  of  cacti.  Over  the  years  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  nurtured  these 
special  plants  and  carefully  collected  and 
stored  their  seeds. 

Earlier  this  year  the 
Desert  Botanical 
Garden  received 
news  that  Hurricane 
Katrina  destroyed 
collections  of  Piloso- 
cereus  robinii,  one  of 
the  species  sent  here 
for  safekeeping  15 
years  ago.  The  damage 
affected  not  only 
plants  in  Fairchild's 
collection,  but  also 
those  in  the  already 
declining  wild  population.  As  a  result,  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  was  asked  to  join 
in  a  partnership  with  the  Fairchild  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  endangered 
Pilosocereus  robinii.  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Director  of  Research,  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  will 
travel  to  Miami  to  sample  and  analyze  the 
native  soil  in  habitat,  and  Kathy  Rice, 
Curator  of  Rare  and  Endangered  Plants, 
will  provide  the  plants  and  seeds  needed 
for  the  recovery  project. 
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THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  presents 

Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  2006 

The  29th  annual  Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
offers  guests  19  nights  of  enchanted  beauty. 
Attend  this  unique  Southwest  holiday  tradi¬ 
tion  and  experience  the  magic  of  thousands 
of  hand-lit  luminarias  as  they  light  the  path¬ 
ways  and  cast  a  soft  glow  on  the  Garden's 
world-renowned  plant  collection. 

An  invitation  and  order  form  outlining  all 
the  details  of  Luminaria  2006  will  be  sent  to 
Garden  members  in  early  September. 

Dates: 

Garden  Members  and  their  guests 

November  30,  December  1-3 
General  Public 
November  24-26 
December  7-10, 14-17, 20-23 

Hours: 

5:30-9:30  p.m. 

Tickets  sales  begin  Tuesday,  September  5 
for  Members  only. 

To  purchase  tickets 

•  Visit  the  Admissions  Box  Office, 

(8  a.m.-8  p.m.  daily) 

•  Order  on-line  at  dbg.org  (a  service  charge 
will  apply) 

•  Call  480-941-8188,  Monday-Friday 
(9  a.m.-4  p.m.). 

Ticket  Prices: 

Members:  Adults  $14,  Children  $7  (3-12), 
Children  2  years  and  younger  are  admitted  free 

Non-Members:  Adults  $16,  Children  $8 
(3-12),  Children  2  years  and  younger  are 
admitted  free 

For  additional  information, 
call  480-481-8188  or  visit 
www.dbg.org. 

Supported  in  part  by 
Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Company  and  Fabulous 
Food  Catering. 

For  25  or  more  tickets 
please  call  480-481-8104 . 

Group  discount  will  apply. 


Remembering  Mildred  May 

On  February  26, 2006  the  Garden  lost  one  of  its  longest  serving  and  most  loyal 
leaders.  Mildred  F.  May  first  assumed  a  leadership  role  when  she  joined  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  late  1962  —  a  relationship  that  continued  uninterrupted 
for  twenty  years.  For  nearly  four  years  in  the  late  1970s  Mildred  served  as 
president  of  the  Board. 

Although  there  followed  a  period  during  which  Mildred  limited  her  participa¬ 
tion  to  that  of  a  member,  she  resumed  attendance  at  Board  meetings  following 
her  election  as  Trustee  Emerita  in  2003.  Current  and  recent  Trustees  will  recall 
that,  though  a  nonvoting  Trustee,  Mildred  could  be  counted  on,  in  her  inimitable 
style,  to  share  a  cogent  observation  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  meeting. 

Memorable  as  Mildred's  contributions  to  the  Garden  were,  they  constitute  but 
a  minor  portion  of  her  leadership  roles  in  the  Valley.  Indeed,  the  scope  and  range 
of  her  activities  is  monumental. 

Citing  only  a  few  highlights,  Mildred  was  director  of  special  services  and  the 
first  female  vice-president  of  Valley  National  Bank,  national  director  of  AAA, 
officer  of  the  Phoenix  Symphony  Guild,  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  director  of  the  Arizona  Livestock  Show,  and  first  female  state  president 
and  national  vice-president  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  But  even 
all  of  these  and  other  involvements  in  not-for-profit  organizations  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  Mildred  from  serving  on  a  wide  range  of  commissions  and  committees 
at  the  state,  county,  and  municipal  level. 

Among  Garden  leaders  who  formed  a  deep  attachment  to  Mildred  is  Carolyn 
O'Malley,  former  Garden  executive  director,  whose  late  father  and  Mildred 
were  high  school  classmates.  Observing  that  Mildred  has  a  "truly  special  place 
in  my  heart,"  Carolyn  fondly  recalls  "the  honest  and  spirited  conversations" 
she  shared  with  Mildred.  All  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  Mildred  will 
concur  with  Carolyn's  assessment. 

Fortunately,  to  commemorate  Mildred's  extraordinary  contributions,  the 
Garden  has  a  permanent  tangible  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  decorative  iron 
gate  at  the  Garden  entrance  near  Galvin  Parkway.  Contributed  by  Mildred  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  the  gate  features  a  plate  inscribed  in  a  manner 
that  will  serve  as  a  continuing  reminder  of  her  outstanding  career. 

Mildred  May  deserves 
to  be  included  among 
those  stellar  individuals 
whose  service  to  the 
Garden  merits  the 
designation  "memorable.' 

Her  unwavering 
loyalty  and  unparalleled 
energy  should  constitute 
an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful  for 
the  support  of  all  16,668  members.  Recognized 
here  are  members  of  the  Founder's  Circle, 
President's  Club,  Director's  Circle,  Curator's 
Circle,  Saguaro  Society,  and  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  memberships 
received  from  March  16-]ime  16, 2 006,  for  the 
Golden  Barrel  Club,  Oatilb  Chib,  Boojum  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club  and  Desert  Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  k  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Mary  Lou  k  Philip  Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Linda  k  James  Beaman 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Comiie  &  James  Binns 
Robert  Bulla 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rosellen  k  Harry  Papp 
Nancy  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weatherup 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Rick  Campoy 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Richard  Roach 
Muriel  Sanders 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Marilyn  k  Jon  Shomer 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Anonymous  (3) 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 
Jeanne  Archer 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Judy  &  Webster  Baker 
Bryant  Barber 
David  J.  Barnett 
Uta  Behrens 

Marlene  &  Ralph  Bennett 

Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 

Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 

Dorothy  Bramhall 

Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Jim  Carlson 

Susan  &  Claude  Case 

Virginia  G.  Cave 

Anne  k  Fred  Christensen 

Charlotte  k  Sidney  Clark 

Karen  &  William  Clements 

Carol  &  James  Collins 

Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Bonnie  &  David  Cunningham 

Jo  Ann  k  Ronald  Davis 

Shirley  Deacon 

Debora  k  Timothy  DeMore 

Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Rachel  K.  Dirkse 

David  D.  Dodge 

Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Beverly  k  Paul  Duzik 

Constance  Estes 

Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Rebecca  &  Peter  Fine 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

Sheila  &  F.  Michael  Geddes 

Kathleen  &  John  Goeppinger 

Kathleen  k  John  Graham 

Jean  &  Dee  Harris 

Miles  C.  Hauter 

Pearl  Hintze 

Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
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Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Nancy  k  Kenneth  Husband 
Ronald  Javitch 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Shirley  k  Burnell  Kraft 
Mary  &  George  Leonard 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Sharron  &  Delbert  Lewis 
Steven  Lind  ley 
Kay  &  William  Long 
Kay  &  John  Lorenzen 
Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 
Robert  E.  MacNeil 
Margaret  Madden 
Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Carol  k  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
Mardelle  &  Leonard  Mikus 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Lilly  L.  Moore 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Margaret  Morse 
Susan  k  Mark  Mulzet 
Kathy  k  Charles  Munson 
Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 
Eve  k  Henry  Ohlinger 
Joan  Goforth  &  Carlos  Oldham 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Karen  k  David  Paldan 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Bob  Parsons 
Bill  &  Maibritt  Phalen 
Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  k  William  Post 
Suzanne  &  Peter  Richards 
Patti  k  Eugene  Ross 
Diane  Roush 
Nancy  k  Frank  Russell 
Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 
Carol  k  Randy  Schilling 
William  Schoedinger 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Mary  Ann  &  William  Sheely 
Paula  &  Jack  Shemer 
Susan  k  Jim  Shipka 
Amy  Gittler  k  Michael  Sillyman 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Elizabeth  Stofft 

Pat  Ganser  &  John  Strittmatter 

Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 

Anne  k  Robert  Stupp 

Pat  &  John  Sullivan 

Jennifer  Theobald 

Bruce  C.  Thoeny 

Carol  k  John  Trudeau 

Chris  Uithoven 

Candice  &  James  Unruh 

Lynne  k  John  Unruh 

Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 

Judy  &  Robert  Walker 

Kathleen  &  Bruce  Weber 

Virginia  Weise 

Carol  Whiteman 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 

Diana  &  Allan  Winston 

Sonja  k  Larry  Winter 

Sylvia  k  Carl  Yoder 

Sheila  k  David  Young 

Pam  k  John  Zidich 

Gail  Zucker 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Regina  k  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Ginger  Bowen 
Ted  M.  Brown 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Charles  Echols,  Jr. 

Lisa  Farrar 

Diane  &  Michael  Kulow 
Haskel  I.  Lentz 
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Barbara  &  Irl  Marshall 
Carol  L.  McElroy 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Kitty  Collins 

Beth  &  James  Cullison 

Margaret  k  Daniel  Curtis 

Pam  Del  Duca 

Linda  &  Mark  Eberle 

Connie  &  John  Elken 

Natalie  &  Sam  Freedman 

Cindy  &  Gene  Hanson 

Mary  Hlubek  &  Christopher  Draper 

Martha  Kaplan  &  Peter  Cole 

Diane  k  Greg  Kreizenbeck 

Sally  k  Richard  Lehmann 

Cindy  Marple 

Helen  k  Peter  Miller 

Sarah  k  Peter  Novak 

Claire  &  John  Radway 

Blair  k  David  Revak 

Linda  k  Michael  Scanzello 

Victoria  k  Paul  Shimp 

Marilyne  A.  Smith 

Elizabeth  &  Jeffrey  Steier 

Deborah  &  Daniel  Stone 

Mildred  k  Nicholas  Thesen 

Kathleen  k  George  Tyson 

Wally  Waugh 

Patricia  Weeger  &  Kurt  Slobodzian 
Gigi  &  Ronald  Wilson 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Richard  C.  Allen 

Mary  Jo  k  Gene  Almendinger 

Talitha  Arnold 

Patricia  k  Frank  Atlee 

Rebecca  &  Randall  Bahr 

Nancy  k  Robert  Baker 

Gary  Ballantyne 

Kati  &  Noe  Barrera 

Wendy  Castelli  Barrett  &  Ted  Barrett 

Esther  &  Harold  Barthalow 

Wilma  Bartholomay 

Judy  k  Chris  Beauchamp 

Paula  k  Robert  Beck 

Lydia  &  Philip  Bell 

Barbie  &  Richard  Bergerson 

Arlene  &  Edd  Bernier 

Jean  Black 

Sarah  &  David  Bodney 

Susan  k  David  Brachman 

Marilyn  &  Don  Braun 

Pat  k  Dick  Bray 

Bettie  &  Charles  Brenner 

Ann  k  Dick  Brown 

Jean  G.  Brumback 

Mindy  k  John  Brusky 

Naomi  Caras-Miller 

Peggy  k  Cy  Carney 

Janice  &  Laurence  Chartier 

Dorothy  M.  Cholnoky 

Bill  Christenson 

Barbara  k  Malcolm  Clinger 

Sally  k  Ron  Clonts 

Alice  k  David  Cook 

Christie  Cothrun 

Thomas  Crumbley 

Elizabeth  &  Peter  Culley 

Jan  Cummings  k  Dennis  Burges 

Andrew  A.  Curtis 

Josephine  Clark-Curtiss  &  Roy  Curtiss 

Lynne  Davis  &  Ted  Hicks 

Sheree  Deardoff  k  Kenneth  Burbridge 

Gail  k  Michael  Dickson 

Betty  &  Joseph  Dils 

Heather  Drieling 

Rachel  &  Alan  Duke 

Debbie  Duvall 

Michelle  &  Rick  Elsey 

Cheryl  k  Jay  Elston 

Cece  &  Richard  Fabbro 

Sybil  Francis  &  Michael  Crow 

Wilma  k  Richard  Frisque 

Drew  Garvin  k  Gregory  Wise 

Bruce  A.  Gilleland 

Elaine  &  Morris  Goldberg 

Susan  &  Richard  Goldsmith 

Anne  k  Tony  Gully 

Fran  &  Jack  Gunter 

Becky  &  Morgan  Gust 

Barbara  Haas 

Mary  &  Geoffrey  Hamway 

Diane  Haroldson  &  Charles  &  John  Anesi 

Mary  Harri  k  Theresa  Harri 

Micah  Harris 

Mary  Jo  &  Clemens  Hellmann 
Mary  Lou  Herrmann 
Diana  &  William  Herron 
Lynne  Davis  &  Ted  Hicks 
Karen  &  Robert  Hobbs 
Marilyn  &  William  Hopper 
Bryan  Howard  k  Brad  Daughtry 
Judith  &  Bryan  Hubbard 


Rose  k  Harold  Hull 
Geraldine  k  Robert  Hurckes 
Suzanne  S.  Hurley 
Sara  Jacoby 

Deborah  Jamieson  &  Scott  DeWald 

Carol  Jatkowski  &  Scott  Murphey 

Betty  Shults  &  Eugene  Jensen 

Judy  Anne  Johnson 

Katherine  k  Dirk  Jordan 

Jane  k  Malcolm  Jozoff 

Cathy  Keenan 

Nancy  &  Patrick  Kelly 

Kathleen  k  Charles  Kienzle 

Joy  &  Craig  King 

Kathy  Kolbe 

Terri  &  Bruce  Kresin 

Michele  LaBlonde  k  Carlos  Martin 

Barry  Lainhart  &  Mark  Reddoch 

Teri  &  Scott  Le  Marr 

Karen  LeDonne  &  David  Berk 

June  k  James  Leonard 

Susan  k  Jimmy  Leung 

Kate  Litteral  &  Alex  Howard 

Shirley  k  Douglas  Lowe 

Lynn  &  Matt  Luger 

Barbara  Macnider  k  Michael  Sullivan 

Patricia  F.  Martin 

Susan  k  George  Master 

Sandi  Mattingly  &  Matthew  Schroeder 

Patricia  L.  Mayes 

William  McCullough 

Noreen  &  Gerald  McDaniel 

Jill  k  Larry  McGregor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  McNear 

Judith  A.  Mead 

Michele  Mencuccini  k  Mark  Voigt 

Stephen  Mendak 

Roxolana  k  Ronald  Meyer 

Carolyn  &  John  Miller 

Steven  H.  Miller 

Deborah  &  Duane  Monroe 

Donna  Moog  &  Leonard  Landsbaum 

Dorothy  Moomaw  &  Cheryl  Langenberg 

Judee  &  David  Morrison 

Ladelia  &  Angelo  Musante 

Bev  k  Richard  Nason 

Georgia  &  Ron  Nelson 

Nancee  k  Karl  Nilsen 

Susan  D.  Noack 

Christine  k  Steve  Nowaczyk 

Sada  &  Wm.  Howard  O'Brien 

Joan  Ordway  &  Helge  Jordan 

Diane  &  Charles  Pascu 

Doris  &  James  Patrick 

Patricia  Peck 

Betty  &  Norm  Peterson 

Barbara  Pickrell 

Jody  k  Kerry  Pokorski 

Sandra  Prieser 

Joal  Redmond 

Lynn  &  Mark  Roosa 

J.  Maxine  &  Paul  Rose 

Laura  Rouyer 

Sara  k  Mark  Samson 

Joan  &  William  Sawyer 

Carol  &  James  Schmidt 

Theresa  &  Erik  Schmidt 

Virginia  k  R.  W.  Schuff 

Lisa  k  Don  Schuldes 

Christine  Coleman  Schwartz 

Sylvia  Schweihs 

Carol  k  Michael  Sherwin 

Catherine  k  Thomas  Shumard 

Jane  Ryckman  Siegwarth  &  Mark 

Siegwarth  &  Katie  Siegwarth 

Ruthann  Simmons 

Alice  &  Richard  Snell 

Leslie  &  Kent  Snider 

Marianne  &  Kurt  Solem 

Margaret  Sova  &  Robert  Kreitner 

Susan  &  George  Stavros 

Mary  Joy  k  Jerre  Stead 

Brenda  Steenson  &  Cecelia  Steenson 

Judith  &  Neil  Steinhoff 

Jeff  Stinebiser  &  Robert  Baily 

Starr  Taber 

Linda  &  David  Tapley  &  Lucille  Seiderman 

Donna  k  Rod  Thompson 

Gayle  k  Michael  Thorneycroft 

Rosemary  &  Robert  Todd 

Rosemary  &  John  Trump 

Kristen  k  John  Van  Denburgh 

Cindy  &  Jack  Viola 

Marianne  Wallace 

Elizabeth  Welch 

JoAnn  J.  White 

Luella  &  Norm  Wilson 

Mari  &  John  Wimer 

Eloisa  &  Joe  Wojcich 

Mary  Jo  &  Joseph  Worischeck 

Barbara  Zarlengo  &  Suzanna  Zarlengo 

Rosemary  &  Donald  Zellmer 

Mary  L.  Zicarelli 

Jan  Zieren  k  Jeff  Mews 

Greg  Zugmier 


THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to 
acknowledge  the  following  individuals  who 
have  included  the  Garden  in  their  estate  plans: 
Anonymous  (33) 

Gail  k  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer* 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  k  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  k  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Feffer* 

Donna  k  Mark  Feldman 
Virginia  &  Ernest  Ferry* 

Corleah  S.  Fiery* 

Rose  k  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or  estate 
plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  in  The  Sonoran  Circle.  For  more 
information  call  Beverly  Duzik,  director 

of  development,  at  480-481-8111. 

Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey* 

Florence  L.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  D.  k  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Fran  k  Dale  Linowski 
Beth  Meyer  Lohse  k  Rolf  Lohse 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Shirley  &  Douglas  Lowe 
Mildred  F.  May 

Patricia  A.  and  John  K.  Meinert 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Patricia  Anne  Murphy* 

Arthur  R.  Murray* 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  k  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schilling 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  VanLoo 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster* 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
MaryAnna  k  Terry  Woodworth 
Eugenia  1.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized. 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more,  received 
between  March  1 6  -  June  15, 2006. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000+) 

95.5  KYOT 


99.9  KEZ 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Mix  96.9 

Paloverde  ($10,000+) 

Mel  Corporation 

Mesquite  Member  ($5,000+) 

Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

Bank  of  America 
Cities  West  Publishing 
Continental  Catering 
Desert  Living  Magazine 
Fabulous  Food 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden  Magazine 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 

Ironwood  Member  ($2,500+) 

Arcadia  Farms 
Michael's  Catering 

Acacia  ($1,000+) 

The  Barbecue  Company 
El  Paso  Bar-B-Que  Company 
Essence  Catering 

Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix  at  Civic  Plaza 
Macayo's  Mexican  Kitchen 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Company 
APS  -  Arizona  Public  Service 
Ball  Corporation 
Bank  of  America  Foundation 
Choice  Hotels  International  Foundation 
ExxonMobil  Foundation 
IBM  International  Foundation 
Land  America  Financial  Group,  Inc. 
Foundation 

The  McGraw-Hill  Companies,  Inc. 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

Arizona  Community  Foundation 
John  M.  Clements  Advised  Fund 
Community  Foundation  of  Greater 
MemphisCosanti  Foundation 
Fidelity  Charitable  Gift  Fund 
Gannett  Foundation 
The  Virginia  G.  Piper  Charitable  Trust 
Weatherup  Family  Foundation 

GROWING  A  LEGACY 
FOR  GENERATIONS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  GIFTS 

Received  between  March  16-]une  15, 2006 

The  Whiteman  Foundation 

TENDING  THE  GARDEN 

Listed  below  are  donors  who  have  made  gifts 
and  confirmed  pledges  between  March  16-]une 
15, 2006.  For  more  information  please  contact 
Beverly  Duzik  at  480-481-8111. 

Anonymous 

Susan  &  William  Ahearn 
Catherine  Babcock 
In  Memory  of  Henry  A.  Doles 
David  J.  Barnett 
Uta  Monique  Behrens 
Connie  &  James  Binns 
In  Honor  of  Virginia  Ullman 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
J.  Daniel  Brinker 
Lee  &  Mike  Colin 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Ardie  &  Steve  Evans 
Gannett  Foundation 
In  Honor  of  Jonathan  Hidalgo  & 
Matthew  Hidalgo  -  Our  Future 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Faye  H.  &  James  D.  Kitchel 
In  Memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denison 
Kitchel  and 

In  Honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Douglas 

Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
In  Memory  of  Edythe  Keene 
Melodie  T.  Lewis 
MaryLynn  Mack 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
In  Memory  of  Byron  Boals 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
The  Virginia  G.  Piper  Charitable  Trust 
Randy  Lovely  &  John  Sallot 
Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 
Carol  &  Randy  Schilling 
Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Weatherup  Family  Foundation 
In  Honor  of  William  Huizingh 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honor  and  memorial  contributions  are  used 


to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
horticulture,  education  and  research  programs. 
Gifts  may  also  provide  for  benches  o  placjues. 
From  March  15-fune  16, 2006  contributions 
have  been  received  from: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

In  honor  of  Oonagh  Boppart 
Julie  Hevelone 

In  honor  of  Ruthie  Carll 
Anonymous 

In  honor  of  Jacquie  Dorrance 
for  her  support  of  the  AZ  Society  magazine 
The  Arizona  Republic 

In  honor  of  Greta  Mock  &  Cindy  Reusche 
From  the  Cousins 

In  honor  of  Rose  &  Ham /  Papp 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Memorial  Gifts: 

In  memory  of  Robert  A.  Acker 
Katie  &  Jim  Acker 
Jan  &  William  Acker 
Melodie  &  Philip  Acker 
W.  R.  Adams 

Rebecca  Allison  &  Margaux  Schaffer 
Jan  Ameen 

Catherine  M.  Anderson 

Robert,  Joan,  Debby  &  Laura  Baran 

Joellen  Barriga 

Judy  Baubie 

Charles  Baughman 

Karen  &  Charles  Blomgren 

Frances  &  Anjan  Bose 

Jeanette  Camacho-Weeks 

Ruth  &  Mike  Capen 

Robert  Carroll 

Karen  &  Gary  Casselbury 

Nancy  Cataldi 

Ronni  Chrzanowski 

Janice  &  E.  Russell  Clark 

Stephanie  Clark 

Carol  Claussen 

Mary  &  John  Cochran 

Linda  &  Gregory  Czaplewski 

Jacquelin  &  John  Dabner 

Deborah  Davis  &  Larry  Schmidt 

Degreen,  Wealth  Management  Corp. 

Darnel  &  Ron  Doty 

Graham  Driscoll 

Bonnie  &  William  Fahy 

Sanford  Fineman  &  Jonathon  Markovitz 

Brenda,  Bill,  Wyatt  &  Sara  Fee 

Donna  Foster 

Jeri  &  Joe  Goldstein 

Michaela  &  Kent  Graham 

Deirdre  Graves 

Mary  &  Michael  Grier 

Connie  Harbor 

Rebecca  Hauser 

Sue  &  Jim  Heintz 

Andrea  Houfek-Piacentine 

Dorothea  &  Ronald  Johnson 

James  Johnson 

Gloria  J.  Johnson 

Rochelle  Jones 

Lori  Kay 

Jean  Kennedy 

John  Kinghorn 

Barbara  &  Brian  Klaas 

Judy  Laurie 

Jane  Leonard 

Georgia  Lewis 

Ruth  Lindgren 

Thomas  Lyon 

Diane  &  Targe  Mandt 

Jenny  Mark 

Mary  &  Robert  Marotz 

Mary  C.  Maselli 

Bonnie  Manusharow 

Liwy  McKeown 

Betty  &  Adolph  Midtskog 

Beth  Miller 

Karen  Miller 

Ruth  Moen 

Jane  K.  Monk 

Lonnie  Morales 

Jeff  Nelson 

Patricia  Nolan 

Lee  &  James  Overholt 

Sham  &  David  Pace 

John  Parente 

Stanley  Pearson 

Jane  &  Jon  Pettibone 

Arlene  Polakof 

Noreen  Powers 

Patricia  &  John  Redden 

Janet  Reiser 

Cecilia  Robles 

Mary  Rodriquez 

Kenneth  Russo 

Kathy  Sakson 

Vernadel  &  Endre  Schavland 
P.  J.  Selinger 
Marjorie  Sellers 
Shoohana  Shah 
Nancy  &  Brett  Skidmore 
Michael  Sheer 


Janet  &  David  Smith 

Annie  Sullivan 

Barry  Summer 

Mary  Surfus 

Chris  Sykes 

TUHSD  School  Nurses 

George  Ting 

Shirley  Tribolet 

May  &  William  Uttal 

The  Wess  &  Bergman  Families 

Lorie  Wheeler 

Pam  Witzel 

Sue  Wright 

Karla  Yann 

In  memory  of  Jan  Cook 
Edith  &  Port  Martin 
Gayle  &  Bob  Martin 
In  memory  of  Merlin  Groenke 
Earlyn  &  Carl  Skidmore 
In  memory  of  Be  Herberger 
Sara  &  Brad  Gregory 
In  memory  of  Betty  Jane  Horan  Ondera 
Mary  Jo  Flaherty 
Jean  A.  Ipema 

In  memory  of  Maggie  &  Harry  Johnson 
Mary  Beth  Cammarata 
In  memory  of  William  D.  Jones 
Christene  Meyers 
In  memory  of  Helen  A.  Kenny 
Joseph  F.  Kenny 
Beth  &  Richard  Nickel 
Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Schultz 
Greg  Shuback 
Stella  Stockham 
Frances  Trendler 
In  memory  of  Edith  Lieber 
Denise  &  Michael  Konieczny 
Lysbeth  Lieber 
Mary  McGonigle 
In  memory  of  Miriam  Linnerson 
Lynn  &  Mark  Roosa 
In  memory  of  John  Mahabadi 
Sherri  Mahabadi 
In  memory  of  Dee  McGlocklin 
Rebecca  Hauser 
In  memory  of  George  Ramras 
Judy  Engelman  &  Harry  Rubinoff 
In  memory  of  Sylvia  Vizcaya-Alderson 
Martha  Vizcaya 
In  memory  of  Ansel  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 
In  memory  of  Victoria  Wolff 
Diana  Stuart 
Kimberly  Sutton 

DBG  ANNUAL  APPEAL 

Susan  Belt 

Sally  &  Ron  Clonts 

Sharon  &  Robert  Cottor 

Rhonda  Wrenn  Cunning  &  Dennis  Cunning 

Gail  Fadenrecht  &  Walter  Flom 

Carol  &  Robert  Foley 

Lillian  &  Manley  Goldfine 

Virginia  &  Bob  Greenberg 

Elin  Cantliffe-Guenther  &  Douglass  Guenther 

Ken  Brice  Heames 

Donna  Hilt 

Jules  Ketcham 

Peter  Killeen 

Nancy  Lesko  &  Mike  Quinlan 
Peggy  Moran 
Lynn  &  Joe  Nichols 
Robert  Praker 
Andrea  &  Jeff  Pinkston 
Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 
Caroline  Schroeder  &  Eric  Johnson 
Margaret  E.  Sherwood 
Dorothy  Sisneros 

Bobbye  &  Dennis  Skarecky  &  Denise  Skarecky 

Mary  Joy  &  Jerre  Stead 

Roma  Thompson 

Roberta  &  James  Urban 

Shirley  &  Garret  Weyand 

Mary  M.  Williams 

Dorothy  Zusman 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Anonymous 

Arcadia  Farms 

Atlasta  Catering  Service,  Inc. 

The  Barbecue  Company 

Anne  Bennett 

Jack  Blake 

Travis  Borcherding 

Clear  Channel  Radio 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Continental  Catering 

Judith  M.  Creighton 

Desert  Living  Magazine 

El  Paso  Bar-B-Que  Company 

Encore  Entertainment/Creative  Decor 

Essence  Catering 

Fabulous  Food 

The  Herb  Lady 

Diana  &  William  Herron 

Michael  Hills 

George  &  Techla  Holdridge 


Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix  at  Civic  Plaza 
John  Kusmit 
P.  J.  Lame 

Macayo's  Mexican  Kitchen 
Patricia  A.  &  John  K.  Meinert 
Michael's  Catering 
Beth  Peterson 

Martha  Spruell  &  Charles  Sargent 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT  2006 

Including  Special  Gifts,  Contributions, 
Underwriting  <S  Table  Hosts: 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Arizona  Riches 

Arizona  Wholesale  Growers 

Katherine  &  James  Astholtz 

Christine  &  John  Augustine 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 

James  &  Collette  Baker,  Baker  Nursery 

Bank  Of  Arizona 

Kasha  Banko 

Barbarosa's  Cactus,  Inc. 

The  Barbecue  Company 
Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 
Barrio  Cafe 
Henry  Becker 
Tom  Beldon 
Jean  D.  Binford 
Black  Mountain  Nursery 
Bloom 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 
Gladys  Boals 

Sally  Boyle  &  Richard  Engelmann 
Robert  Bulla 
Cable  One,  Inc. 

The  Honorable  Sam  Campana 

Casa  de  San  Pedro  Bed  &  Breakfast  Inn 

Cesar  Mazier  Landscaping  &  Consulting,  Inc. 

CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 

Chase 

Aide  &  John  Chavez,  Chavez  Trading 
Company 
Ruth  Chris 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
The  Cottage  Garden 
Pamela  S.  Creamer 
Creative  Plants 
Jennie  P.  Cur ec 
Lynne  Davis  &  Ted  Hicks 
de  Santana  Fountains 
Board  of  Trustees,  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Desert  Aura  Cactus  Nursery 
Desert  Steel  Company 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Denise  Diederich  &  Sheri  Doramus 
Dinner  on  the  Desert  Committee 
Dixileta  Gardens  Nursery 
Lisa  &  Jimmy  Dobbs 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorrance  Family  Foundation 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Dream  With  Colors 

Dual,  Contemporary  American  Cuisine 

Duran  -  Pizzo 

Durant's 

Dolores  Eidenier 

Silvana  Salcido  Esparza 

Steve  Failows 

Fairmont  Scottsdale  Princess  Resort 
Fairytale  Brownies 
Fennemore  Craig,  PC. 

Barbara  Pool  Fenzel 
Tammy  &  Todd  Fitch 
Floral  Keepsakes 
The  Foliage  Factory 
Jenny  J.  Foster 
Fred's  Flowers 
Kathryn  L.  George 
Go  Daddy  Group 
Fred  Gorrell 
Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 
Hazel  Hare 
haus 

Henry  and  Horne,  P.L.C. 

Herberger  Trust 

Hermosa  Inn  &  Lon's  Restaurant 

Dyana  &  Randy  Hesson 

Suzanne  &  Steven  Hilton 

Wendy  C.  Hodgson 

Douglas  Holloway  &  Dave  Riach 

Horizon  Irrigation  &  Landscape  Distributors 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 

Indus  Design  Imports 

Jalapeno's  Cafe<r  Cantina 

Dave  Jarvinen 

Barbara  H.  Johnson 

Michael  Jones 

Gene  Joseph 

Becky  Joy 

Larry  ICadomoto,  Kadomoto  &  Company 
Jane  &  Donald  Kauffman 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 


Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Betty  Knight 
Kornegay  Design 
Kutak  Rock  LLP 
La  Fontanella 
Joan  &  Steve  LaMoure 
Robyn  Lee  &  Richard  Rector 
Leidan  Mitchell  Salon  &  Spa 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Jeanne  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Lithic  Vision 

Jo  Ann  Loza  &  Joe  Woodley 
Rosalyn  &  Russ  Lyon 
Heidi  &  Alex  Maldonado 
Julie  &  Bill  Martin 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Kirti  Mathura 
Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Carol  L.  McElroy 
Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 

Carol  Migray 

Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 

Meredeth  &  Jim  Moss 

Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 

National  Audubon  Society 

The  Native  Seed  Company 

Night  &  Day  Bed  &  Bath  Boutique 

Susan  D.  Noack 

Jeanne  &  John  Oehler 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

On  the  Veranda 

Once  in  a  Bloom  Fragrances 

Pacific  Palms  Nursery 

Paddock  Pools,  Patio,  and  Spas 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 

Paradise  Distributing 

Pearson  &  Company 

Bryce  Petit 

Pat  &  Earl  Petznick 

Phoenix  City  Grille 

Phoenix  Precast  Products 

Portola  Plaza  Hotel  at  Monterey  Bay 

Potheads  International 

Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff 

PS  Studios 

Quiessence  Restaurant  and  Wine  Bar 
Rainbow  Valley  Nursery  Inc. 

Deborah  Ravin 
Reed  Brothers 
RE/MAX  Realtors 
Lynn  Reves 
Roaring  Fork 
Patricia  E.  Roebuck 
Heidi  Rosner 

Roy's  Hawaiian  Fusion  Cuisine 
Ruth's  Chris  Steak  House 
Ryley  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  PA. 

Ann  &  Don  Sancetta 

Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 

SBI  Logistics,  Inc. 

Jane  Ann  &  Rick  Schowengerdt 
Shady  Way  Gardens 
Sandy  Siegel 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 
Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P 
Sophie's,  A  French  Bistro 
Southwest  Gardener 
The  Spa 
SRP 

Cynthia  &  Paul  Standley 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Jim  Sudal 

Robynn  &  Robert  Sussman 
T.  W.  Lewis  Co.  Foundation 
Mae  Sue  Talley 
Terrace  Floral  Design  Group 
The  Foliage  Factory 
Thee  Malen  Pierson 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services 
Tiffanv  &  Co. 

Steve  Todd 

Treillage  at  the  Scottsdale  Marketplace 
Troon  Golf 

Greg  Trutza,  New  Directions  in 
Landscape  Architecture,  Inc. 

Sandy  Turico 
US  Airways 
V  &  P  Nurseries 
Vignettes 
Bruce  C.  Ward 
Virginia  Weise 
Wells  Fargo 
Willard  White 

White  House  Interior  &  Flowers 
Whitfill's  Nurseries 
The  Willows 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Gigi  &  Ronald  Wilson 
Wiseman  &  Gale  Interiors 
Patricia  &  F.  Keith  Withycombe 
Bill  Woods 

We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  our 
donor's  names.  If  you  note  an  error  or 
omission,  please  call  480-481-8193. 
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GARDEN  MEMBERS' 
PREVIEW: 

Friday,  October  13, 

7  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

Saturday,  October  14, 

7  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  October  15, 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Sale  is  a  one-stop  shopping  experience  featuring  the  largest 
variety  of  arid-adapted  plants  available  in  one  location.  Garden  volunteers,  horticulturists  and 
professional  landscape  designers  are  all  on  hand  to  answer  questions,  assist  in  plant  selections, 
and  offer  advice.  Purchase  pottery  and  other  delightful  garden  accessories  from  specialty  retailers 
and  visit  the  Farmer's  Market.  No  admission  charge  to  enter  the  Fall  Plant  Sale. 

For  more  information  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  www.dbg.org 

Sponsored  in  part  by  Tierra  Madre  Landscape  Services  and  Water  Use  It  Wisely. 


9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 


Cart s  generously  donated  by  Fry's. 


Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez,  adamsphoto@cox.net 


Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 


STAY  IN  TOUCH 
leave  us  your 
forwarding  address! 


The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 


@  Printed  on  recyded  payer  that  contains  a  minimum  of  10%  post-consumer  waste. 
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New  Garden  Plans: 
A  Fresh  Approach 


Nn  my  previous  column  I  described  ten  broad  goals 
for  the  Garden's  future.  Key  among  these  is  our  plan 
to  create  or  renovate  a  number  of  new  exhibits  by  2011. 
In  conceptualizing  these  major  new  displays,  we  have 
relied  on  a  design  philosophy  called  the  "gallery  concept." 

Often  we  refer  to  our  Garden  as  a  living  museum,  and 
this  description  is  quite  apt.  We  currently  hold  more 
than  50,000  living  plants,  representing  4,000  different 
taxa  (separate  plant  species).  Virtually  every  one  of  our 
plants  is  treated  as  a  precious  object,  given  a  unique 
accession  number,  and  cared  for  throughout  its  life 
span.  In  this  way,  our  plants  can  be  viewed  as  analogous 
to  the  masterpieces  collected  by  an  art  museum,  or  the 
rarest  of  fossils  held  by  a  natural  history  museum. 

Given  that  we  have  the  world's  best  collections  of  cacti, 
agave  and  a  number  of  other  families  of  succulent  plants, 
the  Garden's  challenge  now  is  to  renovate  and/or  create 
new  displays  that  showcase  the  stunning  beauty  and 


variety  of  our  plant  collections.  And  this  is  where  the 
gallery  concept  will  come  into  play  . . . 

The  existing  cactus  and  succulent  houses  at  the 
Garden  closed  in  mid-October  for  renovation;  when 
they  reopen  in  the  fall  of  2007,  they  will  be  called  the 
cactus  and  succulent  galleries.  Of  course,  when  the 
exhibits  do  reopen  they  will  still  be  outdoor  structures 
so  their  basic  footprints  will  remain  the  same;  but 
inside  they  will  present  our  plant  collection  in  a  fresh 
new  way. 

These  new  galleries  will  be  designed  borrowing  tech¬ 
niques  from  art  and  natural  history  museums.  Strong 
sight  lines  will  immediately  draw  the  visitor's  eye  to 
the  most  striking  specimens  in  the  gallery  while  the 
surrounding  displays  allow  for  the  discovery  of  other 
live  "masterpieces."  A  series  of  graphics  will  further 
enhance  the  presentation  by  weaving  together  a  unified 
message  about  the  plants  on  display. 


Ken  Schutz, 

The  Dr.  William  Huizingh  Executive  Director 


Emoryi’s  barrel  cactus,  Ferocactus  emoryi. 


As  we  go  to  press,  the  planning  for  the  new  cactus 
and  succulent  galleries  is  being  finalized;  and  will  be 
presented  in  future  issues  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 

So  will  our  five-year  plans  for  additional  garden 
galleries— like  a  new  entrance /exit  experience,  a  new 
Agave /Yucca  Forest,  and  greatly  enhanced  displays 
along  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail— all  featuring 
design  elements  embodied  by  the  "gallery  concept." 

This  growth  represents  a  very  exciting  time  in  the 
Garden's  history.  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  visit  us 
often  in  the  coming  months  to  watch  as  these  important 
new  galleries  celebrating  our  cactus  and  succulent 
plant  collections  take  shape. 
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Ancient  Creosote  Bush  Clones: 

A  T rail  of  Multidisciplinam  Discoveries 

Text  and  Photographs  by  * 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  Director  of  Research 


Dr.  Erik  Hamerlynck,  standing  within  King  Clone,  Johnson  Valley,  California.  June  2001. 


/“\cross  the  hot  deserts  of  the  American 
Southwest,  there  is  no  shrub  more  widespread 
than  the  creosote  bush,  Larrea  tridentata. 

Yet  this  common  shrub  is  hardly  ordinary. 
Scientific  research  has  revealed  many  fascinat¬ 
ing  stories  about  its  life  history  and  ecological 
roles.  One  of  the  most  amazing  stories  is  how 
in  certain  places,  individual  creosote  bush 
plants  can  live  to  be  very  old — thousands  of 
years  old. 

During  the  last  6  years  I've  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  conduct  research  on  the  environmental 
factors  that  promote  the  long-term  survival 
of  creosote  bush  at  a  site  in  the  Mojave 
Desert,  California,  along  with  colleagues 
Dr.  Erik  Hamerlvnck  of  Rutgers  University 
and  Dr.  Martha  Eppes  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Charlotte.  Our  multi-discipli¬ 
nary  teamwork,  involving  investigations  of 
geology,  soils,  soil  hydrology,  plant  physiology, 
and  ecology'  proved  essential  for  deciphering 
why  large,  very  old  creosote  bush  plants 
are  common  in  some  places  but  absent  from 
others.  The  technical  details  of  our  research 
on  this  topic  will  soon  be  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Arid  Environments1  but  it  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  share  some  of  these  findings  with 
you  here  in  the  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 

Our  research  builds  on  discoveries  made 
over  a  quarter  century  ago  by  the  botanists 
who  originally  recognized  and  established 
the  existence  of  long-lived  creosote  bush 
plants.  In  the  1970s,  Dr.  Frank  Vasek  and 
colleagues  from  the  University  of  California, 
Riverside,  described  large  ring-shaped  clus¬ 
ters  of  creosote  bush  stems  that  surrounded 
bare  central  areas.  They  proposed  that  each 
ring-like  cluster  represented  the  germination 
of  a  single  seed  long  ago  and  the  subsequent 
outward  growth  of  the  one  plant2.  Vasek 
suggested  that  the  production  of  new 
peripheral  branches  at  the  bases  of  the  plants, 
coupled  with  the  eventual  death  of  old 
branches  in  the  plants'  centers,  eventually 
yielded  the  ring-like  growth  forms.  Some 


of  the  large  creosote  bush  rings  that  Vasek 
examined  were  well  over  25  feet  (8  meters)  in 
diameter.  Given  the  slow  growth  of  desert 
plants  like  creosote  bush,  Vasek  suggested 
that  such  plants  could  actually  be  several 
thousand  years  old. 

Working  in  the  same  area  studied  by  Vasek, 
Dr.  Leonel  Sternberg  another  biologist  from 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside,  tested 
Vasek's  hypothesis  using  molecular  genetics 
tools'.  If  an  individual  creosote  bush  ring 
was  indeed  derived  from  a  single  seed  and 
subsequent  clonal  growth  of  one  plant,  all 
parts  of  the  resulting  ring  should  be  geneti¬ 
cally  identical,  even  if  root  systems  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  ring  were  no  longer  connected. 
However,  just  like  no  two  people  (except 
identical  twins)  have  the  same  genetic  make¬ 
up,  different  creosote  bush  plants  that  origi¬ 
nated  from  different  sexually  produced 
seeds  would  likely  differ  in  some  way  genet¬ 
ically.  Sternberg  used  an  early  form  of  genetic 
fingerprinting  that  examined  the  similarities 
(or  differences)  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
structure  of  particular  enzymes.  The  very 
slight  differences  in  structure  of  a  particular 
enzyme  from  one  individual  organism  to 


another  (even  in  the  same  species)  reflect 
real  genetic  differences. 

Sternberg  found  that  the  multiple  samples 
taken  within  individual,  continuous  creosote 
bush  rings  had  identical  genetic  finger¬ 
prints.  In  contrast,  the  genetic  fingerprints 
of  separate  ring-shaped  clones  differed 
from  one  another.  Similarly,  20  widely 
separated  young  plants  all  had  different 
genetic  fingerprints.  These  results  provid¬ 
ed  convincing  evidence  that  the  large  ring¬ 
like  growth  forms  of  creosote  bush  were 
indeed  the  result  of  clonal  growth  of  single 
plants. 

With  the  clonal  origin  of  the  creosote  bush 
rings  established,  another  research  question 
remained:  how  old  were  they?  Since  cre¬ 
osote  bush  plants  don't  retain  complete, 
year-to-year  records  of  their  ages  like  trees 
do,  Vasek  used  a  tool  frequently  used  by 
geologists  and  archeologists  to  estimate 
ages  of  the  clones4.5  He  carefully  excavated 
the  dead  remains  of  old  bases  of  clone 
sections  that  remained  buried  within  the 
interiors  of  the  ring-shaped  clones.  He 
measured  the  distance  from  those  buried 
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woody  remains  to  the  outer,  living 
perimeters  of  the  clones.  Using  carbon-14 
dating  techniques,  Vasek  was  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  long  ago  the  wood  samples  were 
alive  and  growing.  Twenty-one  different 
wood  samples  were  older  than  300  years, 
several  exceeded  500  years,  and  one  sample 
was  dated  at  730  years.  By  dividing  the 
distance  from  the  samples  to  the  present-day 
clone  perimeter  by  the  age  of  the  samples, 
he  obtained  estimates  of  long-term  growth 
rates.  With  these  data,  Vasek  estimated  the 
clones  have  rates  of  diameter  increase  that 
average  about  1.25  millimeters  per  year 
and  concluded  that  many  large  clones 
were  thousands  of  years  old.  King  Clone, 
the  largest  clone  that  has  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered,  has  an  average  diameter  of  over  15 
meters.  If  that  giant  clone  experienced 
similar  growth  rates,  Vasek  suggested  it 
could  be  slightly  over  11,000  years  old. 

These  amazing  findings,  since  they  were 
published  in  1980,  have  captured  the 
interest  of  many  scientists  and  the  general 
public.  Since  the  early  1980s  when  I  began 
my  desert  research,  I  have  wondered,  and 
have  frequently  been  asked  by  other  biolo¬ 
gists,  what  factors  govern  the  development 
of  creosote  bush  clones  and  why  are  large 
clones  found  in  relatively  few  places? 

I'm  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  talk  directlv  with  Dr.  Frank 

J 

Vasek;  in  1994  he  kindly  provided  me  with 
specific  information  on  the  location  of  his 
study  area  in  Johnson  Valley,  approximately 
13  miles  east  of  Lucerne  Valley,  California. 

I  visited  the  site  in  May  of  that  year  and 
spent  some  time  examining  the  clones  and 
marveling  at  the  largest  of  them,  including 
the  singular  King  Clone.  I  came  away  from 
that  trip  determined  some  day  to  investigate 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  unusual  clones.  I  sensed  that 
keys  to  answering  some  of  the  questions 
would  involve  detailed  studies  of  soils, 
how  water  is  absorbed  and  retained  in 
different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  responses  of  creosote  bush  plants  to 
varying  supplies  of  soil  water. 

The  opportunity  to  delve  deeply  into  this 
multi-faceted  ecological  research  problem 


came  in  2000  when  I  teamed  up  with  Dr. 
Erik  Hamerlynck  and  Dr.  Martha  Eppes. 
Erik  and  I  have  worked  together  since  1995 
on  several  different  projects  in  the  Mojave 
and  Sonoran  deserts.  His  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  plant  physiology  provided 
a  means  to  directly  investigate  aspects  of 
plant  responses  to  varying  supplies  of  soil 
water.  Martha  (Missy)  was  conducting  her 
doctoral  research  on  geomorphology  and 
soils  of  the  desert  terrain  on  the  north  side 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  Missy 
was  then  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  the  Department 
of  Earth  and  Planetary  Sciences,  working 
under  the  direction  of  another  of  my  long¬ 
time,  esteemed  colleagues,  Dr.  Les  McFadden. 

Dr.  Frank  Vasek  suggested  in  his  original 
publications  in  1980  that  large,  very  old 
creosote  bush  clones  should  be  found 
"only  on  stable  surfaces  of  long  duration." 
With  that  prediction,  he  recognized  that 
erosion  and  deposition  can  significantly 
alter  parts  of  the  desert  landscape  over 
time  periods  of  thousands  of  years.  Vasek's 
prediction  made  perfect  sense — one  would 
not  expect  plants  that  live  for  several 
thousand  years  to  survive  that  long  in 
parts  of  the  landscape  that  are  either  being 
eroded  away  or  buried  by  younger  deposits. 


Vasek  foresaw  that  understanding  some  of 
the  geological  details  of  landscapes  was 
key  to  understanding  more  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  giant  creosote  bush  clones. 

The  site  of  Vasek's  and  our  investigations 
in  Johnson  Valley,  California,  is  located  on 
an  alluvial  fan,  a  gently  sloping  landform 
consisting  of  alluvial  gravels  eroded  from 
the  nearby  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 
Those  materials  were  transported  and 
deposited  by  flowing  water.  This  alluvial 
fan,  like  most  others  in  the  southwestern 
deserts,  is  a  complex  mosaic  of  deposits  of 
different  ages.  In  some  places  the  surface 
of  the  alluvial  fan  consists  of  materials 
deposited  well  over  11,000  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  Pleistocene,  the  last  "Ice  Age." 
Other  surfaces  consist  of  much  younger 
alluvial  deposits  only  a  few  thousand 
years  old,  and  in  some  places,  probably 
only  a  few  centuries  old.  Missy's  geologi¬ 
cal  expertise  provided  the  tools  necessary 
for  determining  differences  in  geological 
ages  of  different  deposits. 

Paradoxically,  large  creosote  bush  clones 
were  absent  from  the  oldest,  long-stable  parts 
of  the  alluvial  fan,  and  the  greatest  concen¬ 
trations  of  very  large  clones  were  actually 
found  in  places  where  the  surface  of  the 
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alluvial  fan  consisted  of  extremely  young 
alluvial  deposits  -in  some  places  only  a  few 
centuries  old.  These  observations  directly  con¬ 
tradicted  Vasek's  original  prediction  suggest¬ 
ing  that  factors  other  than  geological  stability 
per  se  were  responsible  for  the  development 
of  long-lived  clones.  Nature  had  presented 
us  with  a  counter-intuitive  riddle,  one  that 
we  spent  several  years  studying  in  the  field. 

To  decipher  this  riddle,  we  had  to  start 
digging,  literally,  for  answers.  In  June, 


there  would  be  two  or  three  layers  of  these 
young  deposits  stacked  like  layers  of  a  cake, 
the  oldest  deposited  no  more  than  a  few 
thousand  years  ago.  Those  geologically 
young  deposits  buried  a  much  older  layer, 
which  had  characteristics  indicating  that  it 
constituted  an  extensive,  former  surface  of 
the  alluvial  fan  from  the  time  of  the  last  Ice 
Age,  over  11,000  years  ago,  up  to  the  time  it 
was  buried  by  the  younger  deposits  several 
thousand  years  ago.  We  hypothesized  that 
the  large  clones  started  out  as  young,  small 


enough  that  their  accumulation  apparently 
had  no  adverse  effect  on  the  developing 
creosote  bush  plants.  To  test  this  hypothesis, 
we  examined  the  deposits  directly  beneath  one 
large  Creosote  bush  clone  that  had  recently 
been  bisected  by  road-grading  activity 
along  a  major  road  that  crosses  the  study 
area.  Data  from  that  cross-section  clearly 
indicated  that  the  plant  originally  grew  on 
the  older  surface  before  subsequent  accu¬ 
mulations  of  more  recent  deposits. 


Dr.  Erik  Hamerlynck  in  a  done  next  to  an  excavation  revealing  the  history  of  deposition. 


2000,  with  mid-day  temperatures  reaching 
100°,  I  dug  several  knee-to  waist-deep 
trenches  so  Missy  and  I  could  examine  the 
alluvial  deposits  in  different  places  and  the 
soils  that  had  developed  in  them. 

The  different  layers  of  sandy  to  gravelly 
alluvium  we  observed,  measured  and  sam¬ 
pled  provided  detailed  records  of  geological 
activity.  What  we  found  offered  at  least  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  paradox  of  why  old 
creosote  bush  clones  were  located  in  places 
where  young  alluvial  deposits  covered  the 
surface.  In  places  where  large  clones  were 
found,  the  geologically  young  surface  deposits 
consisted  only  of  thin  layers  of  sandy  alluvium 
approximately  6  to  20  inches  deep.  Often 


plants  that  originally  established  on  the  old 
surface,  but  the  bases  of  those  plants  were 
repeatedly  buried  by  younger  deposits  within 
the  past  few  thousand  years.  The  successive 
layers  of  young  sediments  each  were  thin 


The  rich  information  we  were  able  to  read 
in  the  layers  of  the  geological  history  book 
provided  us  with  only  a  partial  explanation 
for  the  distribution  of  clones.  Although  we 
now  understood  that  plants  that  eventually 
developed  into  clones  must  have  originally 
established  on  older,  now  shallowly  buried 
surfaces,  half  of  the  paradox  still  remained: 
why  were  clones  absent  in  places  where 
the  old  geological  deposits  were  never  sub¬ 
sequently  covered  with  thin  layers  of 
younger  alluvium?  The  key  to  answering 
this  question  was  information  about  how 
desert  soils  change  over  long  periods  of 
time,  how  these  changes  affect  the  soils' 
capacities  to  absorb  and  store  water,  and 
the  physiological  responses  of  creosote  bush 
plants  to  soil  moisture  (or  lack  thereof). 

The  texture  and  chemistry  of  alluvial  deposits 
change  over  time  as  soils  develop.  In  deserts, 
the  slow  but  relentless,  accumulation  of  wind¬ 
blown  dust  provides  a  substantial  quantity 
of  fine  soil  particles  (silts  and  clays)  that 
change  the  soil's  texture,  lessening  the  soil's 
capacity  to  absorb  precipitation".  We  mea¬ 
sured  infiltration  rates  of  water  applied  on 
the  surface  and  found  that  the  more  clayey 
soils  on  old  surfaces  absorbed  water  at  only 
one-tenth  the  rate  of  soils  on  young  surfaces 
that  had  coarser,  sandier 
textures. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  lower 
rates  of  absorption,  less  total 
water  is  stored  in  soils  on  older 
surfaces  and  this  water  is  not 
stored  very  deep.  Following  two 
different  precipitation  events, 
we  examined  depths  to  which 
water  percolated  into  soils  on 
surfaces  of  different  ages.  In 
soils  of  younger  surfaces,  water 


Closeup  of  layers  of  alluvial  deposits  of  different  ages  next  to  creosote  bush  clone. 
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The  low  mound  beneath  this  ring-shaped  clone  is  the  coppice  dune,  formed  as  wind-blown  sand  is  deposited 
by  the  windbreak  imposed  by  the  plant  canopy. 


percolated  to  over  twice  the  depth  as  in  the 
soil  of  older  surfaces.  With  the  passage  of 
time  (thousands  of  years),  desert  soils  inex¬ 
orably  become  less  permeable  to  water,  less 
water  is  stored,  and  the  little  water  that  is 
stored  is  not  located  at  the  depth  that  would 
provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  relatively 
deep-rooted,  evergreen  desert  shrub  like 
creosote  bush.  Creosote  bush  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  less  permeable  soils  never  reach  the 
sizes  (heights  or  diameters)  as  those  on 
younger  surfaces  with  more  permeable, 
hospitable  soils. 

The  story  about  soils  does  not  end  there. 

In  addition  to  the  various  alluvial  deposits, 
there  are  also  deposits  of  fine,  wind-blown 
sand.  These  eolian  deposits  are  actually  the 
low  mounds  on  which  the  ring-shaped  clones 
are  found.  These  mounds  are  called  coppice 
dunes  that  form  as  the  wind  drops  the  load 
of  sand  it  carries  beneath  a  plant  due  to  the 
canopy's  windbreak  effect.  In  some  places 
the  coppice  dunes  are  elevated  more  than  20 
inches  above  the  surrounding  alluvial  fan 
surface.  We  found  that  coppice  dunes  differ 
in  height  on  the  different  surfaces.  For  any 
given  size  range  of  creosote  bush  plant,  the 
coppice  dunes  beneath  plants  are  much  taller 
on  the  surfaces  covered  with  young,  sandy 
alluvium  than  on  old  surfaces  where  the 
more  clayey  soils  are  found.  We  hypothesized 


that  the  wind  could  easily  dislodge  and  move 
materials  from  the  loose,  non-cohesive  sandy 
alluvium  and  then  deposit  those  materials 
beneath  nearby  plant  canopies.  In  contrast, 
we  proposed  that  the  more  clay-rich  soils 
on  the  older  surfaces  yielded  little  in  terms 
of  wind-blown,  sandy  materials  that  could 
contribute  to  coppice  dune  development. 

We  tested  this  hypothesis  by  installing  many 
small  windbreak  screens  throughout  the  site. 
The  screens  were  about  9  inches  tall  and  25 
inches  wide,  positioned  in  areas  between  the 
widely  spaced  plants,  and  oriented  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  prevailing  wind  from  the 
southwest.  After  two  years  had  passed,  wind¬ 
blown  sand  had  accumulated  on  the  leeward- 
sides  of  the  screens  in  wedge-like  accumula¬ 
tions  (just  like  the  drifts  of  snow  behind  snow 
fences,  if  you  have  ever  experienced  winters 
in  northern  climates).  We  then  measured  the 
volumes  of  those  accumulations.  The  amount 
of  sand  that  accumulated  behind  screens  on  the 
youngest  surface  was  20  times  the  volume 
accumulated  behind  the  screens  on  the  oldest 
surface.  This  showed  us  that  an  abundant, 
local  source  of  recently  deposited,  unconsol¬ 
idated  sandy  alluvium  on  the  surface  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  large  coppice 
dunes.  The  lack  of  these  materials  on  the 
older  surfaces  limited  the  development  of 
coppice  dunes  within  the  immediate  area. 


The  importance  of  the  coppice  dunes  to 
development  of  the  clones  became  clear  in 
our  studies  of  plant  water  stress.  We  directly 
measured  water  stress  in  creosote  bush 
plants  in  the  field  with  an  instrument  called 
a  Scholander  pressure  chamber.  This  device 
measures  the  tension  at  which  water  is  held 
in  the  microscopically  thin  vessels  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  plant's  plumbing  system.  The 
measurements  showed  that  among  all  of 
the  sites,  clones  on  the  larger  coppice  dunes 
experienced  less  water  stress  than  those  on 
either  smaller  dunes  or  dunes  that  had  partly 
eroded.  The  sand  of  coppice  dunes  readily 
absorbs  precipitation.  The  tallest  dunes 
provide  the  largest  reservoirs  of  stored  soil 
moisture  and  the  most  favorable  rooting 
environments. 

Although  our  work  may  appear  to  have 
many  complex  facets,  the  results  show  how 
processes  that  modify  the  desert  landscape 


Dr.  Erik  Hamerlynck  measuring  plant  water 
stress  with  a  Scholander  pressure  chamber 


promote  the  development  and  persistence 
of  large  creosote  bush  clones.  Highest  con¬ 
centrations  of  large  clones  are  found  where 
thin  inputs  of  sandy  alluvium  have  repeat¬ 
edly  covered  the  surface  after  the  original 
establishment  of  young  creosote  bush  plants. 
The  fresh  inputs  of  these  materials  promote 
greater  infiltration  of  precipitation,  thereby 
benefiting  the  plants.  Unconsolidated  sandy 
alluvium  is  reworked  by  the  wind  and  accu- 
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Within  the  BLM's  Johnson  Valley  Off-Highway  Vehicle  Area,  approximately  2  miles  away  from  King  Clone  and 
our  study  area,  the  dead  or  damaged  plants  in  view  are  creosote  bush.  March  2003. 


mulates  in  coppice  dunes  beneath  the  plant 
canopies,  further  benefiting  the  creosote 
bush  plants  and  promoting  long-term  growth 
and  survival.  Few  other  places  in  the  Mojave 
and  Sonoran  deserts  provide  this  special 
combination  of  physical  conditions  that 
apparently  foster  the  development  of  long- 
lived  clones. 

Understanding  complex  environmental 
processes  like  the  ones  we  studied  requires 
the  collaborative  efforts  of  multidisciplinary 
teams  that  bring  diverse  expertise  to  bear  on 
the  questions  and  problems  at  hand.  Expertise 
in  geology,  soil  science,  soil  hydrology,  plant 
physiology  and  plant  ecology  that  Erik, 
Missy,  and  I  brought  to  the  table  were  all 
essential  for  deciphering  questions  about 
factors  responsible  for  the  development  of 
large  creosote  bush  clones.  The  importance 
of  multidisciplinary  efforts  is  all  the  more 
apparent  considering  the  different  kinds  of 
expertise  that  Dr.  Frank  Vasek  and  Dr.  Leonel 
Sternberg  originally  brought  to  bear  in  the 
1970s  on  studies  of  ancient  creosote  bush 
clones. 

Understanding  the  relationships  between 
ecological  and  geological  processes  has  direct 
implications  for  protection  and  conservation 
of  areas  that  contain  giant  creosote  bush 
clones,  especially  in  Johnson  Valley,  the  home 
of  King  Clone.  Off-road  vehicle  traffic  is  a 
serious  threat.  The  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  the 
200  square  mile  Johnson  Valley  Off-Highway 
Vehicle  Area,  the  unfenced  boundary  of  which 
borders  our  studv  area.  The  area  is  close 

J 

enough  to  the  Los  Angeles-San  Bernardino 
area  that  it  receives  extremely  heavy  use  on 
weekends  during  cooler  seasons.  The  lack 
of  fencing  and  regulatory  signage  leads  to 
spillover  use  and  occasional  direct  damage 
to  creosote  bush  clones  outside  of  the  desig¬ 
nated  off-road  vehicle  use  area.  A  small  part 
of  the  alluvial  fan  has  been  fenced  by  the 
State  of  California  in  order  to  protect  some 
of  the  clones  (including  King  Clone)  from 
this  kind  of  damage.  Nevertheless,  this 
fence  is  sometimes  ignored  and  vandalized, 
and  vehicle  tracks  occasionally  cut  through 
the  preserve.  This  kind  of  abuse  chips  away 
at  the  environmental  integrity  of  this  unique 
area — a  kind  of  ecological  "death  by  a  thou¬ 


sand  cuts."  The  clones  and  their  associated 
coppice  dunes  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
disturbance.  Even  seemingly  minor  damage 
by  vehicles  to  part  of  a  creosote  bush  clone 
can  reduce  the  windbreak  effect  of  the  plant, 
which  can  lead  to  wind  erosion  of  the 
underlying  coppice  dune.  With  even  partial 
erosion  of  a  dune,  a  downward  spiral  can 
result  due  to  increased  water  stress  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  plant,  further  declines  or  death 
of  stems,  fragmentation,  and  eventual 
demise  of  the  clone. 

The  giant  creosote  bush  clones  in  this  area 
are  some  of  the  oldest  plants  on  the  planet. 
Those  clones  and  the  unique  landscapes  that 
have  fostered  their  development  deserve 
more  comprehensive,  official  protection. 

The  work  that  Erik,  Missy,  and  I  have 
recently  completed  will  provide  land  man¬ 
agers  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  ecology  of 
these  sensitive  desert  landscapes.  This 
knowledge  is  a  key  to  the  better  protection 
of  these  environments. 
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Editor's  note:  The  research  articles  listed  above 
can  be  found  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
library,  located  in  the  Nina  Mason  Pulliam 
Desert  Research  and  Horticulture  Center. 
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by  Beckie  Mayberry,  Membership  Manager 

If  you  spend  time  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  you're  sure  to  run  into  Shirlev  and 
Tom  Bekey.  Hard  working  and  dedicated, 
this  couple  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  giving 
back  to  the  community. 

Transplants  from  Seattle,  Shirley  and  Tom 
chose  Arizona  as  their  new  home  in  1994 
primarily  because  of  the  climate.  Tired  of 
countless  cold  and  wet  davs,  thev  relished 
the  outdoor  lifestyle  the  Valiev  of  the  Sun 

J  J 

offered.  Their  appreciation  for  the  warmth 
and  beauty  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  fueled  a 
desire  to  create  a  backyard  filled  with  native 
plants— a  desert  oasis  of  their  very  own. 

Shirley  first  heard  about  the  Garden  in  1995 
while  searching  for  information  that  could 
guide  her  in  removing  the  deeply  rooted 
Bermuda  grass  encompassing  her  new 
home's  backyard.  The  search  for  help  led 
her  to  one  of  the  Garden's  landscaping 
classes.  By  completion  of  the  class,  Shirley 
was  hooked  and  knew  she  had  found  the 
organization  for  her.  "I  immediately  fell  in 
love  with  the  Garden,  its  volunteers  and 
staff,"  she  savs.  "I've  always  had  an  interest 
in  nature,  the  environment  and  plants,"  she 
continued.  "Volunteering  for  the  Garden 
satisfied  all  of  those  interests." 

Shirley's  enthusiasm  for  the  Garden  soon 
inspired  her  husband,  Tom,  and  he  began 
volunteering  his  time  as  well.  Tom,  a  retired 
geologist,  spent  the  majority  of  his  life  working 
with  soils  and  earth  materials.  His  career 
focused  on  helping  the  environment,  which 
took  him  across  the  U.S.  He  also  participat¬ 
ed  on  teams  that  performed  garden  design. 
Little  did  Tom  know  that  his  experience 
and  expertise  would  lead  to  a  fulfilling 
volunteer  role. 

Tom  hopes  his  professional  experience  will 
support  the  Garden's  long-term  goals  and 


help  it  become  the  very  best  it  can  be.  "I 
volunteer  my  time  to  help  visitors  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  uniqueness  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert,"  Tom  said. 

The  Bekevs  have  tended  to  the  Garden's 
needs  for  the  past  11  years.  Today,  they  are 
both  deeply  rooted  in  their  commitment  to 
the  long-term  permanency  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Their  volunteer  efforts  benefit  nearly 
even,7  facet  of  the  Garden.  Ever}7  Wednesday 
morning  their  calendar  is  cleared  so  thev 
can  volunteer  as  Horticulture  Aides — dig¬ 
ging  in  the  soil,  planting  new  plants,  and 
working  on  irrigation  projects.  In  addition, 
Tom  serves  as  president  of  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Garden  and  sits  on  the  Garden's  Board 
of  Trustees.  Tom  and  Shirlev  also  serve  on 
the  Master  Planning  Committee,  sell  mem¬ 
berships  for  the  Garden's  Envoy  program, 
and  volunteer  at  special  events. 

To  express  their  appreciation  and  love  for  the 
Garden,  the  Bekevs  established  a  Charitable 
Remainder  Unitrust  (CRUT)  with  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  a  rental  property.  The  couple 


Shirley  and  Tom  helping  with  Luminaria  bags. 


was  pleased  to  make  a  gift  that  would  also 
guarantee  themselves  an  income  to  support 
their  retirement.  The  Garden's  endowment 
is  the  beneficiary  of  the  trust,  with  income 
supporting  horticulture  and  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  perpetuity  "The  Bekevs  have  truly 
created  a  lasting  legacy  in  honor  of  their 
commitment  to  the  Garden,"  said  Beverly 
Duzik,  director  of  development.  "The  Garden's 
members  and  visitors  will  enjoy  the  hard 
work  and  generosity  of  the  Bekevs  for  gener¬ 
ations  to  come." 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful  to 
volunteers  and  donors  like  Shirley  and  Tom 
Bekey.  Because  of  their  commitment  and 
gift,  the  Garden  will  remain  one  of  Arizona's 
prized  treasures. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  information 
about  making  a  planned  gift  to  benefit  the 
Garden,  please  contact  Beverlv  Duzik  at 
480-481-8111. 

Charitable  Remainder  Unitrust 

With  a  Charitable  Remainder  Unitrust 
(CRUT),  the  donor  transfers  property  into 
a  trust,  reserves  a  variable  annuity  interest 
for  the  noncharitable  beneficiary(ies)  and 
contributes  the  remainder  interest  in  the 
property  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Eligible  donors  include  the  donor  and 
spouse.  CRUTs  must  pav  the  noncharitable 
beneficiarv(ies)  a  fixed  percentage  (not  less 
than  5%  nor  more  than  50%)  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  trust  assets,  valued 
annually.  The  term  of  the  trust  must  be  a 
term  of  years  (not  exceeding  20)  or  the  life 
or  lives  of  the  beneficiaries. 
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Nine  Lives,  2006.  Franklin  Park  Conservatory.  Columbus,  OH. 


by  Melanie  Day, 

Manager  of  Temporary  Exhibitions 


for  more  than  two  decades,  internationally 
acclaimed  artist  Patrick  Dougherty  has  created 
more  than  175  large-scale  temporary  sculptures 
worldwide.  His  environmental  sculptures  have 
been  seen  climbing  the  sides  of  buildings  at 
the  Art  and  Culture  Center  of  Hollywood 
in  Florida,  finding  shelter  among  a  row  of 
trees  at  the  New  Harmony  Gallery  of 
Contemporary  Art  in  Indiana,  and  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grassland  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden. 

Beginning  in  early  February,  hundreds 
of  willow  saplings  will  be  brought  to 
the  Garden  so  that  Patrick  Dougherty 
can  weave  them  into  a  magnificent 
large-scale  sculpture  of  our  very  own. 


Creating  8-10  installations  per  year, 
Dougherty  works  for  an  average  of  three 
weeks  on  each  installation.  Once  com¬ 
pleted,  the  finished  sculpture  can  last 
up  to  a  year  or  more,  depending  on  the 
conditions  of  the  environment.  Eventually 
they  are  disassembled  for  safety  reasons. 
According  to  Dougherty,  "the  sculpture 
allows  people  to  enjoy  the  transient  things 
in  life.  With  my  sculpture,  there  is  a  sense 
that  people  need  to  enjoy  it  in  the  present 
moment,  as  it  won't  last  forever." 


Born  in  Oklahoma  in  1945,  Dougherty  was 
raised  in  North  Carolina.  He  obtained  a 
masters  degree  in  hospital  and  health  admin¬ 
istration  in  1969.  He  began  studying  sculpture 
and  art  history  in  1979  after  building  his  own 
home.  His  first  sculptures  were  produced  in 
clay,  but  he  quickly  realized  that  clay  would 
be  too  heavy  a  medium  for  working  in  the 
scale  he  desired.  His  search  for  a  new  medium 
led  him  to  saplings.  He  was  drawn  to  saplings 
for  two  reasons:  they  are  a  renewable  resource, 
and  they  tangle  easily.  This  property  of  tangling 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  creating  his  large-scale 
installations. 


All  installations  begin  and  progress  in 
relatively  the  same  way.  Dougherty  first 
schedules  a  site  visit  to  the  sponsoring 
institution.  During  this  preliminary  visit, 
he  locates  a  site  for  the  installation  and 
gets  a  feel  for  the  space  and  the  sponsoring 
institution.  While  at  the  Garden  in  July, 
Dougherty  was  inspired  by  the  variety  of 
cacti  in  our  garden  and  how  they  grew. 
After  looking  at  potential  locations  for  the 
installation,  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Desert 
Wildflower  Trail  was  selected.  The  next 
step  is  to  locate  a  source  of  saplings.  He 
usually  finds  himself  gathering  them 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  private 
land —  wherever  saplings  with  the 
required  qualities  can  be  found. 


Portrait  of  the  artist,  1999.  Fredric  Meijer 
Gardens,  Ml. 


Call  of  the  Wild,  2002.  Maple  and  willow  saplings.  18  feet  high.  Museum  of  Glass: 
International  Center  for  Contemporary  Art,  Tacoma,  WA. 


Photograph  by  Duncan  Price.  Photograph  by  Kelly  Lovell  Taylor 


incorporating  a  variety  of  saplings  to  add 
additional  color  to  the  work. 


Dougherty  will  be  at  the  Garden  from 
February  5  until  completion  of  the  instal¬ 
lation,  which  is  anticipated  to  be  around 
February  23.  He  will  be  working,  typi¬ 
cally,  from  8  a.m.-5  p.m.,  with  a  break 
from  12-1  p.m.  Come  by,  check  out  the 
progress  on  the  Wildflower  Trail,  and  chat 
with  the  artist  and  volunteers  while  they 
create  our  monumental  installation. 


Once  the  location  and  source  are  selected, 
the  planning  begins.  All  of  Dougherty's 
installations  are  site-specific,  and  no  two  are 
alike.  Following  the  site  visit,  he  returns 
home  to  work  on  the  idea  for  the  sculpture 
until  he  returns  for  the  installation.  Not 
even  the  sponsoring  institution  will  know 
what  the  final  product  will  look  like.  This 
is  part  of  the  excitement  of  his  installations. 
Every  day  during  construction,  the  sculp¬ 
ture  will  evolve  and  take  on  new  character¬ 
istics.  He  looks  at  each  sculpture  as  though 
it  is  "a  series  of  problems  he  has  to  solve." 

Dougherty's  installations  generally  take  place 
in  public  settings  (college  campuses,  botanic 
gardens,  parks  or  museums),  allowing  guests 
to  interact  with  him  on  a  daily  basis.  This 
interaction  allows  him  to  get  to  know  the 
local  community,  and  he  feels  as  if  he  is  a 
part  of  the  local  culture.  Regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  work,  he  notices  a  change  in 
visitors  throughout  the  process  of  the  in¬ 
stallation.  At  first,  they  are  very  uncertain 
when  they  see  large  quantities  of  saplings 
lying  around,  and  wonder,  "What  on  earth 
could  he  be  doing  with  all  those  saplings?" 
As  the  sculpture  begins  to  take  shape,  visitors 
begin  to  take  more  of  an  interest,  occasion¬ 
ally  stopping  to  ask  questions  or  make 
comments.  "Having  the  product  at  the  end 
is  not  my  goal.  My  goal  is  building  it." 

When  Dougherty  returns  in  February,  staff 
and  volunteers  will  help  him  with  the  con¬ 
struction.  The  beginning  stages  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  are  structural.  He  uses  up  to  100 


Na  Hale  'o  waiawi,  2003.  Strawberry  Guava  and  Rose  Apple  saplings.  Total  area  20  feet  long  x  30  feet 
wide  x  30  feet  high.  The  Contemporary  Art  Museum,  Honolulu,  HI. 


Just  Around  the  Corner,  2003.  Mixed  hardwood.  100  feet  long  x  15  feet  wide  x  18  feet  high.  New  Harmony 
Gallery,  New  Harmony,  IN. 


large  saplings,  about  3  inches  in  diameter, 
to  support  the  entire  sculpture.  Since  he 
doesn't  use  any  man-made  material  (such 
as  twine,  rope  or  nails)  to  hold  the  sculpture 
together,  these  supports  are  crucial.  He 
buries  them  in  the  ground  to  provide  a 
framework  for  the  installation.  The  second 
stage  is  all  about  aesthetics.  "The  success  of 
a  piece  lies  in  capturing  the  essence  of  a 
place  and  then  playing  with  what  you  make  of 
that  essence."  Dougherty  and  his  volunteers 
will  begin  weaving  and  twisting  the  saplings 
around  the  supports.  The  saplings  tangle 
easily,  allowing  him  to  create  these  large- 
scale  sculptures.  The  final  stage  is  purely 
cosmetic— adding  a  sapling  here  or  there  to 
enhance  the  final  look  of  the  sculpture,  or 
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Abracadabra,  2000.  Crabapple,  sassafras,  dog¬ 
wood  saplings.  42  feet  high.  Scott  Arboretum, 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  PA. 
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by  Charlie  Brenner,  Garden  Volunteer 
Photographs  by  Cindy  Marple 
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^/ur  Garden  is  a  flourishing  island  of  plant  life,  surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  concrete,  and  situated  in  a  vast  expanse  of  desert.  For 
birds  flying  above,  it  must  appear  like  a  lush  green  mirage  waver¬ 
ing  on  the  dusty  horizon.  It  is  the  perfect  spot  for  birds  to  rest 
their  wings  and  find  shelter,  food  and  water.  The  Garden  is  a 
sanctuary  -  a  favorite  place  for  these  beautiful,  winged  creatures 
and  for  those  who  enjoy  watching  them. 


Though  not  as  common  as  gardening,  birding  is  a  popular 
activity  for  many  Garden  members  and  visitors.  On  any  given 
day,  you  can  find  them  along  the  trails,  peering  through  binoculars 
and  into  the  trees,  hoping  to  spot  a  species  never  seen  before. 
Birding  is  a  hobby  any  nature  lover  can  enjoy  and  it  can  be  as  sim¬ 
ple  or  complicated  as  you  care  to  make  it.  You  can  merely  watch 
the  birds  in  your  own  yard  or  you  may  choose  to  create  lists  of 
species  sighted  within  a  city,  state,  country  or  the  world.  It  is  not 
a  competition  —  it  is  your  hobby  so  do  whatever  gives  you  plea¬ 
sure.  Actually,  the  main  objective  is  to  enjoy  nature.  To  see  a  bird, 
or  several  birds,  along  the  way  is  an  added  bonus. 


The  birders  have  no  doubt  always  been  here  in  the  Garden,  but 
in  1984  bird  tours  became  a  regular  activity  that  still  goes  on  today. 
Tillie  Chew  is  a  long  time  "Hardy  Perennial"  and  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Garden's  bird  tours.  Since  the  tour's  inception, 
lists  of  birds  seen  in  the  Garden  have  been  diligently  recorded 
and  saved.  Tillie  recently  checked  these  lists  and  found  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  decades,  171  different  bird  species  have  been 

identified.  This  figure  is 
approximately  one  fifth 
of  the  accepted  number 
of  bird  species  in  all  of 
North  America  and 
Canada.  It  seems  our 
little  sanctuary  in  the 
desert  is  doing  its  job 
very  well. 


There  are  about  forty- 
five  species  of  birds  that 
are  permanent  residents  in 
our  local  deserts  and  mountains. 
Since  the  Garden  is  a  unique 
habitat  and  only  145  acres  in 
size,  not  all  of  these  species  will 
find  their  way  here  and  be 
present  daily.  Often  you 
might  see  fifteen  of  them. 
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and  on  a  good  day,  twenty- 
five.  Some  non-migratory 
birds  that  live  in  the  high 
country  occasionally  come 
down  to  the  desert,  though 
some  of  these  have  never 
been  identified  here.  Some 
examples  we  haven't  seen  yet  are  the  Northern  Pygmy  Owl, 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  Horned  Lark,  and  the  White-breasted 
Nuthatch. 


The  greatest  majority  of  the  remaining  birds  are  migratory. 
These  are  the  ones  that  fly  north  in  the  spring  and  south  in  the 


Cactus  Wren 


fall.  Migration  is  on  a  fairly  identical  schedule  each  year, 
although  various  species  migrate  at  different  times.  Shorebirds, 
the  ones  that  nest  in  the  far  north,  begin  their  southern  migra¬ 
tion  in  July.  Some  of  the  warblers  are  coming  through  now.  This 
illustrates  that  nothing  is  exact.  Birds  do  not  follow  maps  or 
read  books.  For  various  reasons,  they  go  where  they  wish  or  are 
blown  off  course.  This  is  one  of  the  great  joys  of  birding;  it  is 
always  like  Christmas  morning,  you  never  know  which  ones 
you  are  going  to  find. 

Certain  species,  like  the 
White-winged  Dove, 
will  migrate  north  a 
short  distance,  nest, 
and  then  return  to 
southern  Arizona  and 
Mexico.  Their  cycle  is 
determined  by  the 
fruiting  of  the  saguaro. 
When  the  fruit  has 


Curve-billed  Thrasher 


been  devoured,  the  young 
are  mature  enough  to 
migrate,  and  they  all  leave. 
During  the  last  days  of 
August  it  is  difficult  to  see 
a  White-winged  Dove, 
because  they  have  all 
departed.  Other  species 
come  in  the  winter  and 
stay  until  spring.  Several 
species  of  sparrows,  and 
the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet, 
are  in  this  group. 

Birds  migrating  through 
that  stop  on  our  little  island 
for  a  short  time  to  eat,  rest 
and  drink,  are  a  pleasure 
and  a  thrill  to  see,  and  are 
also  often  difficult  to 

identify.  Warblers,  like  most  small  birds,  seldom  stop  moving. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  look  as  they  move  through  high 
branches.  If  you  can  see  an  oriole  for  more  than  thirty  seconds, 
it  is  a  good  day.  It  can  be  difficult  to  see  these  birds  within 
the  tree's  dense  canopies,  but  when  they  perch  on  Agave 
spikes  and  in  the  fruit  of  candelabra  Agaves,  the  view  is 
much  clearer. 


Making  a  rare  or  uncommon  sighting  requires  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  One  day  a  White-throated  sparrow 
was  spotted  on  a  trail  for  ten  seconds,  and  then  it  was  gone. 
Another  time  a  Black-chinned  Sparrow  was  seen  in  the  Wickiup 
area,  and  in  just  a  few  seconds,  it  was  gone.  As  more  people  bird 
we  will  find  more  species.  One  of  the  best  finds  at  the  Garden 
was  a  Botteri's  Sparrow.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  confirmation 
of  the  sighting  and  so  to  this  day  there  is  no  official  record  of  this 
bird  in  Maricopa  County.  Once  a  Black  Vulture  was  seen  on  the 
Garden  Butte  south  of  Ullman  Terrace.  Since  the  species'  natural 
range  is  the  southeastern  U.S.,  Texas,  and  on  south  to  the 
tropics,  it  was  a  rare  sighting  this  far  north  in  Arizona. 

Birders  are  an  enthusiastic  bunch  to  be  sure  and  when  an  unusual 
sighting  occurs,  they  spring  into  action.  A  few  years  ago,  a  visitor 
from  the  East  heard  a  bird  singing  and  said,"  That  is  a  Black- 
throated  Blue  Warbler."  He  was  correct. 

The  bird  should  have  been  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  or  in 
northeastern  United  States 
or  southern  Canada. 

This  sighting  was 


Bullock’s  Oriole 


posted  on  the  Internet  and 
birders  flocked  here  from 
near  and  far.  It  was  a  life 
bird  (the  first  verified 
sighting)  for  many  of  us, 
and  an  Arizona  bird  (first 
verified  sighting  in  Arizona) 
for  others.  That  is  a  perfect 
example  of  how  passionate 
birders  can  be.  They  go 
where  the  bird  is  regardless 
of  effort,  terrain,  weather 
or  cost.  If  it  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  new  sighting,  they  go  for  it. 

Last  winter  word  got  out  about  another  special  visitor  to  the 
Garden.  An  Ovenbird,  which  is  a  warbler,  roosted  in  the  same 

area  of  the  cottonwood 
grove  every  night,  reappear¬ 
ing  each  morning  as  the  sun 
rose  above  the  horizon.  This 
is  a  bird  that  spends  much 
of  its  time  on  the  ground 
|  and  in  low  plant  growth.  It 
|  would  allow  an  approach  to 
|  within  a  few  feet,  making  it 
{  very  easy  for  people  with 
|  cameras  to  take  pictures. 
Someone  posted  its  presence 
on  the  Internet,  drawing 

many  birders  from  several  areas  and  states  to  come 
and  see  this  rarity.  A  few  birders  came  here  so  many 
times  that  they  learned  its  habits  much  better  than 
we  knew  them.  In  the  Guide  to  Birds  by  David 
Sibley,  he  writes  that  Ovenbirds  winter  in  south 
Florida,  southern  California,  and  sporadically 
throughout  the  western  deserts.  Although 
this  species  was  new  to  us,  it  was  not  in 
an  unusual  habitat. 

Anyone  interested  in  birding 
can  come  to  the  Garden  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  or 
Fridays.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  introduce  you  to  this  fascin¬ 
ating  hobby.  There  is  no  way  to 
know  how  many  species  of  birds 
we  have  yet  to  see.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  when  more  eyes  are  looking,  more 
species  can  be  seen.  Come  join  us  and  help 
add  to  our  species  list. 


^veribird 


Lucy’s  Warbler 


Black-throated  Sparrow 


For  Birds  in  the  Garden  tours  check  our 
website  at  www.dbg.org  or  call  480-941-1225. 
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M  tfome  In  your  Desert  Garden:  drees 

by  Scott  McMahon,  Curator  of  Cacti,  with  photographs  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


has  even  and  well-balanced  branching,  not  overly  thinned 

strong  root  system  capable  of  supporting 
the  crown  decrease  the  longer  it  has  been  in 
a  container.  This  is  why  a  five  or  fifteen 
gallon  tree  is  usually  a  better  choice  than  a 
24  or  36  inch  box.  Even  though  the  smaller 
tree  may  not  be  large  enough  to  be  accept¬ 
able  right  away,  it  will  catch  up  to  the  larger 
box  size  in  just  a  few  years,  and  will  have  a 
stronger  root  system  because  of  not  having 
been  bound  up  as  long  in  a  container. 

The  Garden  was  made  painfully  aware  of 
this  fact  one  morning  in  July,  when  we  came 
in  to  find  more  than  40  trees  blown  over  or 
leaning  severely  after  a  rare  microburst  (rain 
with  high  winds)  occurred  in  our  area.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  trees  were 
24  or  36  inch  boxed  trees  in  the  parking  lot 
and  newer  areas  that,  while  properly 
pruned  and  balanced,  were  unable  to  sustain 
high  winds  because  their  roots  had  been 
unable  to  grow  out  enough  to  support  the 
crowns.  The  moral  here  might  be  to  forgo  the 
instant  satisfaction  of  having  a  large  specimen 
tree  in  favor  of  a  smaller  one  that  will  develop 
and  thrive  for  many  years  to  come. 


Jhis  past  summer  we 
experienced  another  very 
hot  and  dry  June  and  July. 

During  some  especially  hot 
nights,  the  overnight  lows 
were  up  in  the  mid-nineties 
for  several  nights  running. 

This  is  when  plants  have  to 
put  their  activities  on  hold 
until  the  temperatures  ease 
up  and  the  summer  rains 
arrive.  In  August  the  rains 
did  arrive,  and  the  state 
received  more  precipitation 
than  it  has  had  in  the  last 
several  years.  This  badly 
needed  rainfall  brought 
with  it  higher  humidity  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
making  it  more  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  people  but  giving 
our  plants  an  extra  stimulus 
for  growth.  Many  people  ThisPaloBrea 
ask  me  when  they  should 
prune  their  desert  trees  and 
when  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  plant  them. 
This  period  following  the  monsoon  season 
is  good  for  doing  both. 


Let's  start  with  planting  a  new  tree  in  the 
yard.  Assuming  you  have  decided  on  a 
species,  selecting  a  good  example  at  the 
nursery  is  an  important  first  step.  Your 
tree  should  appear  healthy,  leafed  out 
during  the  growing  season,  and  free  from 
serious  injuries.  Choose  a  tree  with  a 
trunk  (or  possibly  multiple  trunks)  that 
suits  your  needs  and  has  a  balanced 
branching  pattern.  Don't  get  a  bad  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  species  you  want,  even  if  it  is 
the  last  one  in  the  nursery.  Better  to  pass 
on  it,  unless  you  feel  you  are  especially 
talented  at  bringing  out  the  best  in  a  bad 
tree.  Larger  size  is  a  consideration  that 
adds  to  the  cost  of  a  tree,  but  doesn't  always 
pay  off  in  the  long  run.  Remember  that 
trees  that  have  spent  their  entire  lives  in 
containers  will  have  roots  that  have  con¬ 
tinuously  circled  around  the  inside, 
girdling  the  root  ball  as  they  increase  in 
size.  A  tree's  chances  of  developing  a 


in  interior.  Tree  is  healthy  with  dense  foliage. 


Volunteer  JoAnne  Frede  pruning  out  dead  wood. 

Regardless  of  which  size  tree  you  choose  for 
your  landscape,  proper  planting  requires 
that  you  cover  a  few  points.  Digging  a  hole 
may  be  the  most  basic  of  tasks,  but  it  still 
needs  to  be  done  right  for  your  new  tree  to 
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Rnal  cut  showing  proper  angle  to  the  main  branch,  avoiding 
the  branch  bark  ridge  above  and  the  branch  collar  below. 


get  off  to  a  good  start.  The  size  of  the  hole 
should  be  much  wider  than  the  container 
at  the  top  and  taper  slightly  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  must  not  be  deeper  than 
the  root  ball.  Why?  Because  at  the  top  the 
little  feeder  roots  will  benefit  from  having 
looser  soil  to  move  through  as  they  grow 
out;  if  the  hole  is  too  deep,  the  root  ball 
can  be  covered  up  with  too  much  soil, 
burying  part  of  the  trunk  and  causing  crown 
rot.  Make  sure  to  tamp  in  the  backfill  with 
the  end  of  your  shovel,  or  settle  the  soil 
with  water  to  remove  any  large  air  pockets. 
Water  the  tree  as  soon  as  possible  to  soak 
the  root  ball  and  surrounding  soil.  Keeping 
this  area  moist,  but  not  saturated,  for  the  next 
several  days  will  reduce  stress  to  the  tree 
and  ensure  continued  growth  of  new  roots. 

Trees  from  the  desert  Southwest  and  neigh¬ 
boring  Texas  and  Mexico  are  accustomed 
to  the  relatively  poor  soils  here  and  thus 
don't  require  much,  if  any,  supplemental 
fertilizer.  Since  growth  can  be  controlled  by 
watering,  it  is  important  not  to  over-water 
desert  trees,  especially  those  like  Chilean 
mesquites.  Rapid  growth  leads  to  softer 
wood,  which  can  fracture  more  easily  in 
heavy  branches  and/or  in  windy  conditions. 
Established  trees  need  a  deep  watering 
only  once  or  twice  per  month  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  practically  none  during  the  colder 
winter  months.  Periodically  move  the 
water  source  on  established  trees  away 
from  the  trunk  towards  the  edge  of  the 
dripline,  the  area  directly  under  the  foliage 


or  canopy  of  a  tree,  to  encourage  root 
growth  in  that  direction.  Remember  that 
the  reason  you  are  using  desert  trees  is  to 
save  water.  Give  them  the  water  they  need 
when  they  need  it  and  no  more. 

Another  way  growth  in  trees  is  controlled 
is  by  pruning.  Branches  that  are  damaged, 
diseased  or  dead  should  be  removed  first  to 
prevent  any  infection  or  insect  infestation. 
Branches  crossing  each  other  or  those 
growing  inward  towards  the  trunk  are 
likely  to  cause  problems  later  and  should  be 
considered  for  removal.  After  this,  branches 
need  to  be  selected  that  will  contribute  to 
the  overall  shape  and  framework  of  the  tree, 
with  weaker,  less  desirable  ones  removed. 
This  is  a  process  that  has  to  be  done  grad¬ 
ually,  year  after  year,  making  mostly  small 
cuts  to  reduce  stress  and  to  allow  the  tree 
to  adjust  slowly  to  its  desired  shape. 
Remember  that  removing  a  branch  from 
one  area  has  the  effect  of  directing  the 
growth  energy  to  another.  Taking  off  lower 
branches,  for  example,  results  in  channel¬ 
ing  the  growth  upward  and  outward. 
Removing  too  much  from  a  tree's  interior 


will  force  the  branches  to  grow  outward  and 
elongate,  adding  too  much  weight  to  the 
ends  and  straining  the  wood  fibers.  To  slow 
down  a  tree's  outward  growth,  prune  back 
the  leader  of  each  branch  to  a  smaller  lateral 
branch.  Always  prune  back  to  a  junction, 
cutting  close  to  but  not  into  the  branch  bark 
ridge  above  and  the  branch  collar  below. 
Never  leave  stubs  and  never  make  a  cut 
flush  with  the  trunk  or  main  branch. 

Trees  have  managed  to  survive  and  repro¬ 
duce  in  nature  without  our  help,  but  in  the 
urban  environment  they  need  extra  care 
and  maintenance  in  order  to  live  longer 
healthier  lives.  As  the  largest  and  most 
permanent  plants  you  will  have  in  your 
landscape,  they  deserve  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  Once  you  have  selected  a  tree  with 
the  appropriate  qualities  for  your  garden, 
you  will  have  an  asset  you  can  enjoy  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Check  the  Garden's  website  www.dbg.org 
for  current  desert  landscaping  and  horti¬ 
culture  workshops. 


Volunteer  David  Burmeister  removing  damaged  branches  after  a  recent  storm. 
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Garden  Receives  Funding  to  Study  Impacts 
of  Fire  in  Agua  Fria  National  Monument 


Agua  Fria  National  Monument,  located 
approximately  40  miles  north  of  down¬ 
town  Phoenix,  is  one  of  Arizona's  newest 
national  monuments  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM). 
The  monument  was  established  by  presi¬ 
dential  proclamation  in  January  2000  in 
order  to  protect  the  area's  rich  archeolog¬ 
ical  resources  and  natural  environments. 
Much  of  the  vegetation  within  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  originally  semi-arid  grassland 
dominated  by  tobosa  grass  (. Hilaria  muti- 
ca),  curly  mesquite  ( H .  berlangeri),  and 
other  perennial  warm  season  grasses  that 
prefer  the  clayey  soils  of  the  extensive 
basalt  mesas.  The  area  has  long  been 
used  for  grazing  of  domestic  livestock;  as 
a  consequence,  considerable  vegetation 
changes  have  occurred  within  the  past 
century.  Some  of  these  changes  include 
the  reduction  or  local  elimination  of  native 
perennial  grasses,  the  marked  increase  of 
such  species  as  mesquite  ( Prosopis  velutina ) 
and  prickly-pears  ( Opuntia  spp.)  whose 
seeds  are  readily  dispersed  by  livestock, 
and  the  spread  of  non-native  grass  species 
such  as  red  brome  ( Bromus  rubens)  and 
wild  oats  ( Avenafatua ). 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  has  received  funding  from  the 
BLM  to  document  the  flora  of  the  entire 
monument.  Wendy  Hodgson,  Director  of 
the  Herbarium,  and  Dixie  Damrel,  former 
Herbarium  Assistant,  organized  a  sizeable 
team  composed  of  Garden  volunteers, 
members  of  the  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
and  the  Audubon  Society  in  order  to 
thoroughly  document  the  many  plant 
species  within  the  monument  and  their 
distributions.  Through  this  collective 


effort  Wendy  and  Dixie  identified  over  400 
different  species  from  77  families,  with  the 
herbarium  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
serving  as  a  principal  repository  for  the 
specimens.  The  information  obtained  in 
this  project  and  the  associated  herbarium 
collections  provide  the  BLM  with  an  indis¬ 
pensable  foundation  of  knowledge  required 
for  sound  management  of  the  area. 

Direct  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
management  concerns  came  sooner  than 
expected.  In  late  spring,  2005,  exotic  grass 
species,  including  red  brome  and  wild  oats, 
fueled  a  wildfire  that  burned  a  large  portion 
of  the  monument.  The  mapped  distribu¬ 
tions  of  the  earlier  collections  recorded  the 
occurrence  of  various  species  in  the  areas 
that  had  burned.  BLM  personnel  suggested 
that  these  data  be  used  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  post-fire  ecological  recovery 
and  possible  restoration  efforts.  As  a  result, 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  was  awarded  an  addi¬ 
tional  $70,000  from  the  BLM  to  study  the 
ecological  aftermath  of  the  fire  and  con¬ 
duct  pilot  restoration  seedings  over  a 
three-year  period.  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe, 
Director  of  Research,  will  direct  the  study 
of  natural  ecological  changes,  and  Kathy 
Rice,  Curator  of  Rare  and  Endangered 
Plants,  will  manage  portions  of  the  study 
involving  collection  of  wild  seed  and 
restoration  plantings.  The  original  data 
on  plant  distributions  collected  by  Wendy 
Hodgson  and  Dixie  Damrel,  combined 
with  the  planned  ecological  study,  will 
provide  the  BLM  with  extremely  valuable 
information  that  is  useful  to  management 
and  for  interpretation  of  the  natural  envi¬ 
ronments  in  the  monument. 


Holiday  Reminders 

Garden  closed 

Thanksgiving  Day  and  December  25 


Garden  closes  early: 

Dec.  1-3, 7-10, 14-17, 20-23, 4  p.m. 
December  24, 4  p.m. 

December  31, 4  p.m. 

January  26, 5  p.m. 


Music  in  the  Garden 
Winter  Concert 
Series  2007 


Sundays  / 12-2  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace 

Members  -  $10;  Non-Members  -  $16;  Children 
ages  3-12  -  $8;  Children  2  and  younger  are 
admitted  free. 


To  Purchase  Tickets: 

•  Visit  the  Admissions  Box  Office  (8  a.m.-8  p.m. 
daily) 

•  Order  on-line  at  www.dbg.org  (a  service 
charge  will  apply) 

•  Call  480-941-1225,  (8  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Monday- 
Friday) 

Group  rates  available  for  parties  of  10  or  more 
adults.  No  refund  or  exchange  on  tickets(s)  pur¬ 
chased.  No  outside  food  or  beverage  allowed. 


January  28 
February  4 

February  11 
February  18 

February  25 
March  4 
March  11 


Big  Pete  Pearson  -  Jazzy  Blues 
Ten  Dollar  Outfit  -  Acoustic 
Soul 

SHRI  -  Blues 

Incendio  -  Spanish  Guitar 

World  Fusion 

Hans  Olson  -  Western  Blues 
Novo  Mundo  -  Jazz 
Swingtips  -  Big  Band 


Wine  tastings  are  available  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  wine  by  the  bottle. 


Sponsored  in  part  by:  KYOT  95.5,  Steven 
Jory  Subaru,  Simply  Servers,  Margarita 
Man,  &  Pourmasters 


1 1 


Give  the  Gift  That 
Flelps  Our  Garden  Grow 

You  can  purchase  a  new  Senita  Club  gift 
membership  and  receive  a  special  discount 
price  of  $55.  A  Garden  membership  makes 
a  great  holiday,  anniversary  or  birthday  gift. 
To  give  a  gift  of  the  Garden,  please  call  the 
membership  info  line  at  480-481-8117  or 
visit  our  admission  booth. 
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Planning  for 
Spring 

Feast  Your  Eyes:  The  Unexpected  Beauty 
of  Vegetable  Gardens 
February  24  -  April  22  /  Ottosen  Gallery 
10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Spring  Butterfly  Exhibit  in  the  Marshall 
Butterfly  Pavilion 

March  2  -  May  13  /  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Flower  Power  &  Herb  Garden  Opening 

March  10  &  11 

Flower  Power  Festival 

Saturday  &  Sunday  /  March  10-11 
10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Spring  Plant  Sale 

March  16, 17,  and  18 

Agave  on  the  Rocks 

Friday  /  March  30  /  6-10  p.m. 

$75  per  person 

Scottsdale  Artists  League  Art  Show 

March  31  &  April  1 

Cactus  &  Succulent  Society  Show  &  Sale 

April  20, 21,  and  22 

Mother's  Day  Lunch  and  Concert 
with  Esteban 

May  13  /  Two  Shows  Available 

$45  Concert  Only  /  $65  Concert  and  Lunch 


HOLIDAY  TEDDY  BEAR  TEA 

Saturday,  December  9  or  Sunday,  December  10/12-2  p.m.  /  Donance  Hall 
Members:  Adults  $35,  Children  $30  /  Non-Members:  Adults  $40,  Children  $35 
Recommended  for  children  ages  3-10.  Guests  are  encouraged  to  dress  in  holiday 
attire.  Advance  reservations  required,  please  call  480-481-8188. 

What  better  way  to  celebrate  the  holidays  than  with  your  favorite  teddy  bear!  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  invites  you  to  enjoy  the  company  of  your  teddy  bear  over 
tea  and  a  delightful  catered  luncheon.  Children's  entertainment  and  activities  are 
set  to  follow  tea,  making  this  a  memorable  afternoon.  All  are  guaranteed  to  leave 
with  a  smile,  a  special  bear  to  befriend  Teddy,  and  a  goodie  bag  to  take  home. 


Harp  CDs  available  in 
the  Garden  Shop 

The  Harp  Foundation  is  proud  to  debut  their  third 
CD,  Celebrate  -a  compilation  of  harp  music  for 
peace  and  meditation.  This  CD  completes  the 
three-CD  harp  series  featuring  harpists  from 
throughout  the  community.  The  set  includes: 

" Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias,"  holiday  music; 

" The  Angel  Song  Program,"  recordings  for 
children;  and  now  " Celebrate ."  The  Harp  Foun¬ 
dation  is  a  community  of  harpists  and  friends  committed  to  providing  therapeutic 
music  to  aid  in  the  healing,  comfort  and  well-being  of  individuals  in  crisis  and  with 
special  needs.  You  can  purchase  each  CD  in  the  Garden  Shop  for  $16. 


Development  and  Membership  Privacy  Policy 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  dedicated  to  protecting  the  privacy  of  its  members, 
donors,  volunteers  and  staff.  Therefore,  the  Garden  does  not  sell  its  member/ donor 
list,  nor  does  it  disclose  credit  card,  banking  or  telephone  contact  information  with 
third  parties. 

Member  names  may  be  periodically  exchanged  with  like  organizations,  such  as  the 
Phoenix  Art  Museum,  Phoenix  Zoo,  Heard  Museum,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
that  have  been  recognized  as  tax-exempt  public  charities  by  the  IRS.  The  names  are 
exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  names  and  addresses  of  that  charity's  members. 

If  you  prefer  that  your  name  not  be  exchanged  with  like  organizations,  please  fill 
out  the  enclosed  form  and  mail  it  to:  Membership  Department,  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008. 

Your  Name _ 

Member  ID  # _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Email _ 

Phone _ 

Your  membership  is  valued. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  grateful  for 
the  support  of  all  16,459  members.  Recognized 
here  are  members  of  the  Founder's  Circle, 
President's  Circle,  Director's  Circle,  Curator's 
Circle,  Saguaro  Circle,  and  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
Also  listed  are  donations  and  memberships 
received  from  June  16-September  15, 2 006, 
for  the  Golden  Barrel  Club,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Boojum  Club,  Agaiv  Century  Club  and  Desert 
Council. 

FOUNDER'S  CIRCLE 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  Huizingh 
Barbara  &  Donald  Ottosen 
Mary  Lou  &  Philip  Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S  CIRCLE 

Linda  &  James  Beaman 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Louise  C.  Solheim 
Barbara  B.  Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Robert  Bulla 
Ardie  &  Stephen  Evans 
Jan  &  Thomas  Lewis 
Leo  A.  Martin 
Dorothy  Donnelley  Moller 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Nancy  Swanson 
Connie  &  Craig  Weathemp 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Marta  Morando  &  William  Moio 
Richard  Roach 
Muriel  Sanders 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Barbara  &  Charles  Young 

SAGUARO  CIRCLE 

Anonymous  (3) 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 

Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 

Rebecca  &  Kenneth  Allison 

Jeanne  Archer 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

Judy  &  Webster  Baker 

Bryant  Barber 

David  J.  Barnett 

Uta  Behrens 

Marlene  &  Ralph  Bennett 
Joy  &  Howard  Berlin 
Gena  &  Harry  Bonsall 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Dorothy  Bramhall 
Desiree  &  Franklin  Brewer 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Beth  Byrnes  &  Barton  Faber 
Jim  Carlson 
Susan  &  Claude  Case 
Virginia  G.  Cave 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Charlotte  &  Sidney  Clark 
Karen  &  William  Clements 
Carol  &  James  Collins 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Bonnie  &  David  Cunningham 
Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  Davis 
Shirley  Deacon 
Molly  &  Nick  DeFilippis 
Debora  &  Timothy  DeMore 
Geri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
David  D.  Dodge 
Jo  Ellen  &  Philip  Doornbos 


Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Beverly  &  Paul  Duzik 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
Pat  Ganser  &  John  Strittmatter 
Sheila  &  F.  Michael  Geddes 
Amy  Gittler  &  Michael  Sillyman 
Joan  Goforth  &  Carlos  Oldham 
Kathleen  &  John  Graham 
Jean  &  Dee  Harris 
Miles  C.  Hauter 
Pearl  Hintze 
Lori  &  Howard  Hirsch 
Kathleen  &  Charles  Holland 
Ruth  Ann  &  Thomas  Hornaday 
Janice  &  Gordon  Hunt 
Martha  &  Ray  Hunter 
Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  Kitchell 
Shirley  &  Burnell  Kraft 
Mary  &  George  Leonard 
Susan  &  William  Levine 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Sharron  &  Delbert  Lewis 
Steven  Lindley 
Kay  &  William  Long 
Dana  &  Bruce  Macdonough 
Robert  E.  MacNeil 
Margaret  Madden 
Anne  &  Austin  Marquis 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Carol  &  Howard  McCrady 
Tahnia  &  Jeffrey  McKeever 
Patricia  &  Gerald  McKenna 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Sue  &  Glenn  Melton 
Mardelle  &  Leonard  Mikus 
Cynthia  &  John  Millikin 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 
Susan  &  Mark  Mulzet 
Kathy  &  Charles  Munson 
Joan  &  Raulf  Noffsinger 
Eve  &  Henry  Ohlinger 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Bob  Parsons 
Maibritt  &  Bill  Phalen 
Dilys  &  Howard  Popper 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Suzanne  &  Peter  Richards 
Patti  &  Eugene  Ross 
Diane  Roush 
Nancy  &  Frank  Russell 
Kim  &  Scott  Schaefer 
Carol  &  Randy  Schilling 
William  Schoedinger 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Paula  &  Jack  Shemer 
Susan  &  Jim  Shipka 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Martha  &  Donald  Squire 
Elizabeth  Stofft 
Carolyn  &  John  Stuart 
Anne  &  Robert  Stupp 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Jennifer  Theobald 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Carol  &  John  Trudeau 
Chris  Uithoven 
Candice  &  James  Unruh 
Lynne  &  John  Unruh 
Kathryn  &  Gerrit  van  Huisstede 
Judy  &  Robert  Walker 
Kathleen  &  Bruce  Weber 
Ginger  Weise 
Carol  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Kathleen  &  Robert  Winder 
Diana  &  Allan  Winston 


Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Yoder 
Sheila  &  David  Young 
Pam  &  John  Zidich 
Gail  Zucker 

Memberships  and  Donations  received 
from  June  16-September  15,  2006: 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Rebecca  Burnham 
Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 
Leslie  Dashew 

Douglas  Holloway  &  Dave  Riach 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Helen  Mead 

Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 

BOOJUM  TREE  CLUB 

Rebecca  Allison  &  Margaux  Schaffer 

Mark  Anderson 

Troy  Bankord 

Sue  Ann  &  Tim  Burns 

Lindsay  &  William  Chapman 

Dianne  Dunn 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Pat  &  Tom  Fridena 

Susan  &  Frederick  Klein 

Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 

Wendy  Mackenzie 

Carolyn  &  Donald  Metzger 

Joan  &  James  Morgal 

Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 

Robert  E.  Peters 

Barbara  Rankin 

Phyllis  Ann  Revello 

Kathryn  Harris  &  Nicholas  Salerno 

Kristin  Schloemer 

Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 

Sharon  &  Dennis  Smith 

Paige  Walend  &  Larry  Tamburro 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Amy  Alexander  &  Kelli  Shepard 

Carol  Ann  Attwood 

Susan  &  Thomas  Babcock 

Paula  Baessler 

Norma  &  George  Barratt 

Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 

Elizabeth  &  Robert  Benham 

Jean  Besich 

Fred  Bibeau 

Kristine  Black 

Lucy  Bly  &  Harold  Mann 

Penny  Boone 

Carol  &  P.  C.  Boyle 

Judy  &  Ronald  Brennan 

John  Broan  &  Leslie  Grinker 

Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 

Jane  Burtnett 

Kathleen  &  Dan  Burton 

Sandra  R.  Cail 

Mary  Callison  &  Karen  Saliski 
Janie  Campbell 

Elin  Cantliffe-Guenther  &  Douglass 
Guenther 
Gwen  Ceylon 
Sylvia  Chapman 
Sue  &  Philip  Clement 
Kathy  Connelly  &  Carolyn  Sampson 
Darlene  Craig 
Jane  McKinley  Crane 
Elizabeth  &  David  Cronk 
Halina  Czerniejewski  &  Gary  Sollars 
Doris  &  Richard  Dale 
Joan  Davis  &  Rubin  Ageloff 
Patricia  &  Robert  Davis 
Tracey  Denmark  &  Marc  Schwimmer 
Mary  Ellen  Dirlam  &  S.  Mark  Hay 
Alice  Draisin-Burmeister  &  David 
Burmeister 

Kathryn  &  Lindsley  Evans 
Doris  &  Lawrence  Ewert 
Daphne  &  Dick  Fletcher 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ford,  Jr. 

Maggie  &  Kurt  Freund 


Richard  Gehrke 
Ann  &  Mark  Godlesky 
Mary  Ann  &  Edward  Gray 
Josephine  Griswold 
Mary  Alyce  &  Charles  Grube 
Paul  Handiboe 

Christine  Hardy  &  William  Howe 

Jack  Hartley 

Ken  Brice  Heames 

Sharon  Hendrickson 

Ann  Henss 

Kari  &  Glen  Hess 

Janice  Hess 

Barbara  Hink-Henry  &  George  Henry 
Sally  &  Christian  Hoffmann 
Mary  &  Thomas  Hudak 
Mark  Jacobs 

Frankie  &  Lawrence  Johnsen 
Jacqueline  &  Andy  Johnson 
Deborah  &  Roy  Johnson 
Stephen  M.  Jones 
Jennifer  &  Jim  Kayser 
Stefan  Kirchanski 
Sandy  &  Kevin  Kistler 
Terri  &  R.  David  Laird-Newton 
Joyce  Foster  Larson  &  Arlyn  Larson 
Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard  Creath 
Marylee  Malinoff 
Kathryn  Martino 

Jessica  Matchette  &  Sterling  Berry-Whitlock 

S.  Dennis  McDonald 

Hugh  McDowell 

Barbara  &  Mark  Mehrtens 

Camilla  Ann  Mican  &  David  Meyer 

Kim  &  Jay  Mohr 

Ana  &  Thomas  Moore 

Terry  Nace 

Florence  &  Jerry  Nelson 
Sylvia  &  Charles  Nichols 
Steve  Olson 
Jody  &  Andrew  Page 
M.  Pamela  Penn 

Nancy  Philippi  &  James  LeValley 
Catherine  &  Karl  Poterack 
Sam  Pratt  &  Nicholas  Dematties 
Diane  &  Joel  Rainbow 
Linda  &  Larry  Reed 
Janet  Reid 

Kathleen  &  John  Replogle 

Linda  Lee  &  Michael  Revane 

Valerie  &  Kerry  Riedler 

Jean  &  John  Roehrs 

Mary  Romero  &  Eric  Margolis 

Eloise  &  Nathan  Rubin  &  Andrew  Rubin 

Gail  Sallustro 

Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 
Kathryn  &  David  Schwarz 
Esther  Seidberg 
Alva-Gay  Sheridan 
Stacie  &  Peter  Smith 
Carolyn  &  Milton  Sommerfeld 
Kyle  &  Mike  Stoeckmann 
Mary  Jean  Tate 
Denise  Trastek 
Amy  Turturro 

Andrea  Umlas  &  Greg  Poulos 

Tamsinn  &  Jon  Underwood 

Anne  &  John  Walchli 

Nancy  &  Gilbert  Waldman 

Nadine  &  James  Walker 

Nancy  Walker 

Karen  &  Howard  Weiner 

Lisa  Wilkinson-Fannin  &  Robert  Fannin 

Mary  Jo  &  Robert  Wilmes 

Sue  &  Andris  Zvirgzdins 

THE  SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to 
acknowledge  the  following  individuals  who 
have  included  the  Garden  in  their  estate  plans: 
Anonymous  (39) 

Gail  &  John  Allan 
Sidney  Allen 
Lou  Ella  Archer* 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kate  &  Greg  Bakkum 
Diane  Barker 


Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.* 

David  Barnett 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Bekey 
Sandra  &  Ralph  Benell 
Myrna  &  Charles  Berger 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jane  Burtnett 
Joy  &  Craig  Clifford 
Lee  Baumann  Cohn 

Pat  Wentworth  Comus  &  Louis  F.  Comus,  Jr. 
Jerome  W.  Daub* 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Rachel  K.  Dirkse 
Bob  Dowle 

Marion  &  Jim  Durham 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle* 

Alice  Feffer* 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Virginia  &  Ernest  Ferry* 

Corleah  S.  Fiery* 

Rose  &  Harvey  Goertz* 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey* 

Florence  L.  Hinshaw  * 

DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  D.  &  James  L.  Jones 


Have  you  provided  for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  your  will  or  estate 
plans?  If  so,  you  may  qualify  for  member¬ 
ship  in  The  Sonoran  Circle.  For  more 
information  call  Beverly  Duzik,  director 
of  development,  at  480-481-8111. 


Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Debra  Korobkin 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein* 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Beth  Meyer  Lohse  &  Rolf  Lohse 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Shirley  &  Douglas  Lowe 
Mildred  F.  May 

Patricia  A.  and  John  K.  Meinert 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux* 

Kathy  &  Chuck  Munson 
Patricia  Anne  Murphy* 

Arthur  R.  Murray* 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Susan  D.  Noack 
Opal  Oyaas* 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Mathilda  M.  Parker 
Kathleen  Passey* 

Craig  Pearson 
Joel  Prescott 
Doris  Redlin 

Nancy  &  Robert  H.  Rheinlander 
David  J.  Ritchie 
Leontine  Sassell* 

Carol  Schilling 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal* 

Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Don  Shaw 
Glenda  Springer 
Nancy  Swanson 
Marilyn  Swoboda 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Michael  J.  Tucker 
Ethel  Twitchell* 

H.  W.  VanLoo* 

Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Gertrude  Webster* 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
MaryAnna  &  Terry  Woodworth 
Eugenia  1.  Wright* 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been  realized. 
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DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250  or  more, 
received  between  June  16-September  15, 2006. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

American  Express  Company 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Morgan  Stanley 

Mesquite  Member  ($5,000+) 

Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 

Acacia  ($1,000+) 

Coronado  Outfitters 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 

Larson  Allen,  LLP 
Osborn  Maledon,  P.  A. 

Southwest  Gas  Corporation 

Cascalotte  ($250+) 

Arizona  Nursery  Association 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

Bank  of  America 
The  Boeing  Company 
Choice  Hotels  International  Foundation 
Northern  Trust  Charitable  Trust 
Pfizer  Foundation  Matching  Gifts 
Program 

Pitney  Bowes  Matching  Gifts  Program 
SAP  Matching  Gift  Program 
Wells  Fargo 

FOUNDATION  GIFTS 

The  Ferry  Family  Foundation 
The  Fred  Maytag  Family  Foundation 

TENDING  THE  GARDEN 

Listed  below  are  donors  who  have  made 
gifts  and  confirmed  pledges  between  June  16- 
September  15, 2006.  for  more  information 
please  contact  Beverly  Duzik  at  480-481-8111. 

Anonymous  (1) 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Bryant  D.  Barber 
Shirley  k  Thomas  Bekey 
Herbert  &  Betty  Bool 
Jim  Carlson 
Mary  &  Tim  Catellier 
Lee  k  Mike  Cohn 
Patricia  Wentworth  Comus  & 

Louis  F.  Comus,  Jr. 

Marcia  &  Andrew  Flynn 
Melodie  T.  Lewis 

In  Memory  of  Edythe  Keene 
Thomas  W.  k  Janet  R.  Lewis 
Bill  &  Kay  Long 
In  Honor  of  Maya  Taylor 
Kelly  Lovell-Taylor 
Randy  Lovely  k  John  Sallot 
Linda  &  Robert  Martin 
Carla  &  Joseph  McAuliffe 
Elaine  &  David  McGinn 
Kathy  &  Chuck  Munson 
Diane  G.  Roush 
Carol  &  Randy  Schilling 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 
Michael  W.  Sillyman  &  Amy  J.  Gittler 
Betty  Lou  Summers 
Sybil  B.  Harrington  Trust 
Robert  &  Shoshana  Tancer 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Viad  Corporation 
Carl  &  Sylvia  Yoder 
In  Memory  of  Ed  Young 
Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Hazel  Hare 
Melodie  T.  Lewis 
Kathy  &  Chuck  Munson 
Kenneth  J.  Schutz 


HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  GIFTS 

Honor  and  memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
horticulture,  education  and  research  pro¬ 
grams.  Gifts  may  also  provide  for  benches  & 
playues.  From  June  16-September  15, 2006 
contributions  have  been  received  from: 

In  Honor  Gifts: 

In  honor  of  Dorothy  Brock's  80th 
Birthday 

Martha  Vizcaya 

In  honor  ofRuthie  Carl l 
Lois  Kelley 

In  honor  of  DOC-Wild  West  Jeep  Tours 
Sandra  &  Jan  Keen 

In  honor  of  Hazel  Hare's  Birthday 
Laura  k  Dayton  Grafman 

In  honor  of  Bruce  &  June  Johnson's  50th 

Anniversary 

Sallie  &  Rusty  King 

In  honor  of  Alex  Molnar  &  Barbara 
Lundquist 

Cynthia  &  Jerry  Benjamin 

In  honor  of  Shea  Homes  Employee 

Spouses 

Shea  Homes 

Memorial  Gifts: 

In  memory  of  " Beloved  Aunt  Nell" 
Karen  Collett 

In  memory  of  Marjorie  Jean  Conley 
A.S.U.  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences 
Program  Faculty 

In  memory  of  Nola  Belford 
Marion  Pease 

In  memory  of  Kelly  Alexis  Hebert 
Employees  of  Hebert  Schenk  P.C.  & 

L2  Professional  Services 

In  memonj  of  Carol  Peters 
Rebecca  Greene 

In  memory  of  Mara  Pinckard 
Marcia  Anderson  k  Vincent  Sferruzza 
Dagmar  k  Vladimir  Borovansky 

In  memory  of  Gary  Schiller 
Martha  Vizcaya 

In  memory  of  Pauline  Schwartzstein 
Marcia  &  Robert  Schwartzstein 

In  memory  of  Frederick  A.  Staley 

The  Leeds  Family 

Dorothy  Martens 

Meredith  &  Thomas  McGowan 

Nancy  &  Jim  Pernell 

Questa  Tierra  Homeowners  Association 

Deborah  &  Raymond  Ransom 

Liv  k  Buzz  Stevens 

Cathy  Weyers 

In  memory  of  Elena  Steuber 
Miriam  &  Jordon  Francis 

In  memory  of  Maxwell  Alexeander 

Hatcher  Talbert 

Lucie  La  Pierre  Clemings 

Karen  Duprey 

Marjorie  k  Bill  Moore 

Rena  Susan  k  John  Warren  Ritchhart 

Southwest  Skating  Partners,  LLC 

Nancy  &  Jon  Wilson 

In  memonj  of  James  Vizcaya 
Martha  Vizcaya 


In  memory  ofHarriette  Vrtis 
Barbara  Landini  &  Debra  Miller 

In  memonj  of  Sno  Waters 
Barbara  Webb 

DBG  ANNUAL  APPEAL 
UNRESTRICTED  DONATIONS: 

gifts  of  $75.00  or  more 
Jacalyn  &  Ronald  Askin 
Nadine  &  Edward  Carson 
Deborah  Hammond 
Gabriele  Jaeckel  &  Dave  Billings 
Stephen  M.  Jones 
Eleanor  &  George  Mink 
P.  Jean  &  Raymond  Oerkfitz 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Ramaley 
Dorothy  &  Harvey  Smith 
Karen  k  Howard  Weiner 

IN-KIND  GIFTS 

Adele  Anderson 
Arizona  Office  Technology 
Ruth  Cox 
Monica  DiFalco 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Diana  Granum 
Diana  &  William  Herron 
Barbara  Homan 
Jaime  Jeppesen 
Jacqueline  Lobsinger 
Barbara  &  Robert  Long 
Michele  Negley 
Polar  Graphics,  U.S.A. 

Singh  Farms,  LLC 
Stacie  Smith 
Gail  &  Thomas  Smith 
Alan  Vaughn 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT  2006 

The  Garden  apologizes  to  those  members  and 
friends  whose  names  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  September  Sonoran  Qmrterly. 
Including  Special  Gifts,  Contributions, 
Underwriting  &  Table  Hosts: 

Action  Wines  and  Spirits 
Alliance  Beverage  Distributing  Co. 

Rebecca  Ailes-Fine  &  Peter  Fine 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Arizona  Riches 

Arizona  Wholesale  Growers 

James  Astholtz 

Christine  &  John  Augustine 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 

James  k  Collette  Baker,  Baker  Nursery 

Bank  of  Arizona  N.A. 

Kasha  Banko 
Barbarosa's  Cactus,  Inc. 

Barbara  &  Craig  Barrett 

Barrio  Cafe 

Henry  Becker 

Tom  Belden 

Jean  Besich 

Jean  Binford 

Black  Mountain  Nursery 

Bloom 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Arizona 

Gladys  Boals 

Sally  Boyle 

Robert  Bulla 

Cable  One 

The  Honorable  Sam  Campana 

Casa  de  San  Pedro  Bed  &  Breakfast  Inn 

Cesar  Mazier  Landscaping  &  Consulting,  Inc. 

CFG  Business  Solutions,  LLC 

Chase 

Chavez  Trading  Company 
Mel  Cornshucker 
Pamela  S.  Creamer 
Creative  Plants 
Jennie  P.  Cure 
Lynne  Davis 
de  Santana  Fountains 
Desert  Aura  Cactus  Nursery 


Desert  Steel  Company 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Susan  &  Bob  Diamond 
Dixileta  Gardens  Nursery 
Lisa  k  Jimmy  Dobbs 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Marilyn  k  Cliff  Douglas 
Dream  With  Colors 

Dual,  Contemporary  American  Cuisine 

Durant's 

Dolores  Eidenier 

Fabulous  Food 

Steve  Failows 

Fairmont  Scottsdale  Princess  Resort 
Fairytale  Brownies 
Fennemore  Craig,  P.C. 

Barbara  Pool  Fenzel 
Tammy  &  Todd  Fitch 
Floral  Keepsakes 
Jenny  J.  Foster 
Fred's  Flowers 
Frank-Lin  Beverage  Group 
Marilyn  Garber 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Foundation 
Go  Daddy  Group,  Inc. 

Greenberg  Traurig,  LLP 

Hazel  Hare 

haus 

Henry  &  Horne,  LLP 
Jeanne  &  Gary  Herberger 
Hermosa  Inn  &  Lon's  Restaurant 
Dyana  Hesson 
Steven  Hilton 
Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
Douglas  Holloway 
Steve  Holmes 

Horizon  Irrigation  &  Landscape 
Distributors 

Edith  k  William  Huizingh 
Elaine  Hultgren 
Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 
Indus  Design  Imports 
Jalapeno's  Cafe  Cantina 
Dave  Jarvinen 
Barbara  H.  Johnson 
Michael  Jones 
Gene  Joseph 
Becky  Joy 

Kadomoto  &  Company 
Faye  &  James  Kitchel 
Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Eva  Youngstrom  Knight 
Kornegay  Design 
Kutak  Rock  LLP 
La  Fontanella 
Joan  LaMoure 

Leidan  Mitchell  Salon  k  Spa 
Jan  k  Thomas  Lewis 
Jeanne  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  Lewis 
Lithic  Vision 
Jo  Ann  Loza 
Rosie  k  Rusty  Lyon 
Jeanne  Mahaffey 
Merrill  Mahaffey 
Alex  Maldonado 
Julie  k  Bill  Martin 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Kirti  Mathura 
Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Pat  McMahon 
Media  Buying  Services,  Inc. 

Michael's  at  the  Citadel 

Ann  &  Tom  Morrow 

Meredeth  &  Jim  Moss 

Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 

National  Audubon  Society 

Night  k  Day  Bed  k  Bath  Boutique 

Susan  D.  Noack 

Jeanne  &  John  Oehler 

Carolyn  k  Mark  O'Malley 

On  the  Veranda 

Once  in  a  Bloom  Fragrances 

Barbara  &  Don  Ottosen 

Pacific  Palms  Nursery 


Paddock  Pools,  Patio,  and  Spas 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Paradise  Distributing 
Pearson  k  Company 
Bryce  Petit 
Pat  &  Earl  Petznick 
Phoenix  City  Grille 
Phoenix  Precast  Products 
Thee  Malen  Pierson 
Arthur  Pizzo 

Portola  Plaza  Hotel  at  Monterey  Bay 

Potheads  International 

Pourmasters 

Tisha  Pratt 

Mrs.  John  Pritzlaff 

PS  Studios 

Quail  Distribution 

Quiessence  Restaurant  and  Wine  Bar 
Rainbow  Valley  Nursery  Inc. 

Jennie  Rambo 
Deborah  Ravin 
Reed  Brothers 
RE/MAX  Realtors 
Republic  Beverage  Co. 

Lynn  Reves 
Roaring  Fork 
Patricia  E.  Roebuck 
Heidi  Rosner 

Roy's  Hawaiian  Fusion  Cuisine 
Ruth's  Chris  Steak  House 
Ryley  Carlock  &  Applewhite,  P.A. 
Santa  Barbara  Catering  Company 
SBI  Logistics,  Inc. 

Ken  Schutz 

Jane  Ann  Schowengerdt 
Shady  Way  Gardens 
Sandy  Siegel 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 
Snell  &  Wilmer  L.L.P. 

Sophie's,  A  French  Bistro 
Southern  Wine  &  Spirits 
Southwest  Gardener 
SRP 

Cynthia  Standley,  Ph.D. 

Mary  K.  Sterling 
Jim  Sudal 

Robynn  &  Robert  Sussman 
Bitsy  &  George  Susich 
Mae  Sue  Talley 
Shoshana  &  Bob  Tancer 
Terrace  Floral  Design  Group 
The  Arizona  Republic 
The  Barbecue  Company 
The  Cottage  Garden 
The  Foliage  Factory 
The  Native  Seed  Company 
The  Willows 
Tierra  Madre  Landscape 
Services,  Inc. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Treillage  at  the  Scottsdale 
Marketplace 
Troon  Golf 

Greg  Trutza,  New  Directions  in 
Landscape  Architecture,  Inc. 
Sandy  Turico 
US  Airways 
V  &  P  Nurseries 
Vignettes 
Bruce  C.  Ward 
Virginia  Weise 
Wells  Fargo 
Willard  White 

White  House  Interior  &  Flowers 
Whitfill's  Nurseries 
Gigi  Wilson 

Wiseman  &  Gale  Interiors 
Patricia  &  F.  Keith  Withycombe 
Bill  Woods 


We  attempt  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
of  our  donor's  names.  If  you  note  an 
error  or  omission,  please  contact 
Fran  Linowski  at  480-481-8144. 
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Shop  at  the  Garden’s  Gift  and  Plant  Shops  for  all  your  holiday  gifts. 


The  Garden  Gift  and  Plant  Shops  carry  a  diverse  selection  of 
merchandise  and  plants  that  reflect  the  wonders  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  and  Southwest.  A  full  array  of  books  for  adults  and 
children,  decorative  items,  gourmet  foods,  jewelry,  apparel, 


stationery  and  toys  are  available.  There  are  cactus  dish  gardens, 
seeds,  pottery,  bird  feeders  and  attractive  garden  decorations 
that  depict  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  our  Southwestern 
lifestyle. 


Great  gift  ideas  that  are  unexpected  this  holiday  season  are  Garden  Gift  Memberships,  tickets  to  special 
events  such  as  Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias,  and  Garden  concert  series  tickets. 

For  information  call  480-941-1225  or  visit  www.dbg.org. 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 

The  mission  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 

The  Garden's  commitment  to  the  community  is  to  advance 
excellence  in  education,  research,  exhibition,  and 
conservation  of  desert  plants  of  the  world  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southwestern  United  States.  We  will  ensure  that 
the  Garden  is  always  a  compelling  attraction  that 
brings  to  life  the  many  wonders  of  the  desert. 
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STAY  IN  TOUCH 
leave  us  your 
forwarding  address! 
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Photograph  by  Adam  Rodriguez 


